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THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON _ No.  VII. 

THE  SMITHSONUN  LNSTITUnOX— PART  II. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

This  portion  of  the  establishment,  about  which 
there  has  been  much  contention,  has  been  well 
filled  by  purchase,  donation,  the  copyright  law 
and  exchanges.  It  now  contains  over  40,000 
books  and  other  articles,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
of  much  value  in  its  special  sphere  of  usefulness. 
In  relation  to  it  the  Secretary,  in  his  last  re¬ 
port,  says  ; 

“  It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Regents  to 
render  the  Smithsonian  Library  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  perfect  collection  of  transactions  and 
scientific  works  in  this  country,  and*  this  it  will 
be  cnabl(‘d  to  accomplish  by  means  of  its  ex¬ 
changes,  which  wiil  furnish  it  with  all  the  current 
journals  and  publications  of  societies,  while  the 
si’parate  scries  may  be  completed  in  due  time  as 
opportunity  and  means  may  offer.  The  Institution 
has  already  more  complete  sets  of  transactions  of 
learned  societies  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  old¬ 
est  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  on  this 
point  wo  speak  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
first  bibliographers  of  the  day.  This  plan  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Institution,  viz :  to  spend  its  funds  on  objects 
which  cannot  as  well  be  accomplished  by  other 
means,  and  has  commended  itself  to  those  who 
arc  well  able  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  multiplicity  of  demands 
made  upon  the  limited  income  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund.  In  a  letU'r,  after  a  visit  to  Washington, 
the  bibliographer  before  alluded  to  remarks ; 
•  My  previous  opinions  as  to  the  judiciousness  of 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.  in  every  respect,  were  more  than  confirmed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  change  in  the  Ica«t.  Your 
exchanges  will  give  you  the  most  important  of 
all  the  modern  scientific  publications,  and  the 
older  ones  can  be  added  as  you  find  them  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Library,  I  think,  should  be  confined 
strictly  to  works  of  science.’  ” 

Besides  books,  the  Librarv  contains  engrav- 
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Ings,  maps,  music  and  other  articles  connected 
with  the  art  of  printing.  The  collection  of  en¬ 
gravings  and  works  upon  the  history  of  art  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  made  by  an  American  gentleman 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  no  less  than  as  a 
statesman,  with  the  special  design  of  illustrating 
the  process  and  resources  of  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  in  all  its  branches,  from  its  early  masters  to 
the  present  time.  The  Library,  being  open  to 
the  public,  is  daily  consulted  by  persons  who  re¬ 
sort  ■  there  for  the  purpose ;  however,  thus  far, 
its  principal  value  has  been  to  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  and  to  persons  engaged  in  research 
connected  with  the'Smithsonian  publications. 

The  busts  seen  in  our  illustration  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  represent  portraits  of  the  Hon.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution ;  Robert  Fulton, 
Commodore  Decatur,  Joel  Barlow,  Benjamin 
Ilallowell,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Daniel  Webster, 
Milton,  and  Thorwalsden. 

In  the  Reading-room,  which  adjoias  the  Li¬ 
brary,  may  be  seen  a  portrait  of  Smithson,  rep¬ 
resenting  him  in  the  costume  of  a  student  of 
Oxfottl.  which  was  probably  painted  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  This 
portrait  was  parcha.«ed.  for  thirty  guineas,  for 
the  Institution,  by  the  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence, 
from  the  widow  of  John  Fitall.  a  servant  of 
Smithson  mentioned  in  his  will.  There  is  also 
in  possession  of  the  Institution  a  med|^ion  of 
Smithson,  in  copper,  taken  in  after  life.  It  was 
from  this  that  the  portrait  in  the  vignette  in  the 
January  number  was  taken.  It  is  also  used  on 
the  title-pages  of  all  the  Smithsonian  publica¬ 
tions.  The  Reading-room,  among  other  objects 
of  interest,  also  contains  a  model  of  the  United 
States  Custom-House  at  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Tliis  apartment  is  also  well  fitted  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  repair  to  it  for 
study  and  research. 

On  the  west  porch  adjoining  the  Reading- 
room,  are  several  idols  from  Central  America. 
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prosentod  to  the  Institution  by  E.  G.  Squicr, 
late  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua.  The 
largest  statue,  carved  in  black  basalt,  was  ol>- 
tained  from  the  Island  of  Mamatombita  in  Lake 
Managua,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  sacred 
place.  The  figure  with  the  spliinx-like  head¬ 
dress  is  also  from  the  same  localit}'.  One  or  two 
of  the  other  statues,  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pu¬ 
eblo  of  Subtlava,  near  Leon,  having  lieen  burled 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  the  locality  care¬ 
fully  concealed,  they  are  somewhat  mutilated. 
A  small  group  of  those  monuments  exists  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest  midway  between  Leon 
and  the  Pacific,  which  is  still  secretly  visited 
by  the  Indians  for  the  performance  of  dances 
and  other  rites  pertaining  to  their  primitive  re¬ 
ligion.  The  small  figure  resembling  some  ani¬ 
mal  cottchant  was,  until  very  reci'iilly,  preserved 
on  a  remarkable  rock  on  the  side  of  the  Volcano 
of  Omatepec,  and  regarded  with  high  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  Indians.  It  was  only  after  many 
years  of  search  that  the  priests  were  able  to  find 


and  remove  it.  The  granite  vase,  distinguished 
by  the  ornaments  called  grecques  by  Humboldt, 
(and  which  characterize  the  ruins  at  Jlitla  in 
Mexico,)  was  dug  up  near  the  city  of  Nicaragua. 
The  spot  had  lieen  a  cemetery  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants.  Another  relic  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  a  like  style  of  ornament,  accompanies 
the  vase,  and  was  found  in  the  same  neighlKirhood. 
It  seems  to  have  lieen  designi^d  as  a  pedestal  for 
a  small  statue.  There  are  also  several  vases,  in 
which  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
packed  after  the  decomposition  of  the  flesh  or 
after  burning. 

The  largest  and  most  elaliorate  monuments  in 
Nicaragua  exist  in  the  little  Island  of  Pensaco¬ 
la,  near  the  base  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Momo- 
bacho.  They  weigh  a  numb<'r  of  tuns  each,  and 
are  distinguished  as  licing  wrought  from  blocks 
of  sandstone— a  material  which  is  not  found  on 
the  island.  Two  of  the  statues  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  colh'ction  are  from  the  Island  of  Zapa- 
tcro,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  where  once  existed  one 
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of  the  most  imposing  al)original  temples  of  the  are  often  exchanged  for  those  in  other  collec- 
country.  Here,  among  the  mins  of  the  teocalU,  tions,  and  all  the  objects  are  open  for  the  study 
or  high-places  of  the  former  inhabitants,  were  and  examination  of  those  engaged  in  this  line  of 
found  entire  statues,  besides  the  fragments  of  research.  Applications  for  such  facilities  are 
many  others,  several  liroken  sacrificial  stones,  etc.  numerous,  and  have  always  been  granted.  The 
TUE  Mr.sEi  M.  preparation  of  most  of  the  important  papers  on 

Although  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cases  natural  history  published  withiu  a  few  years  in 
were  erected  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  the  this  country  has  been  aided  in  thi.s  way  by  the 
hall  having  Ix'en  finished  but  a  short  time  pre-  Institution. 

vious,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  represent  the  The  collections  embrace  specimens  from  every 
room  as  it  will  appear  when  fitted  and  furnished,  part  of  the  United  States — particularly  those 
which  operations  we  are  a.=sured  arc  lieing  ad-  made  by  the  recent  Pacific  Railroad  survey- 
vanced  a.s  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  ing  parties.  The  additions  made  by  the  Insti- 
Undoubtedly  the  Smithsonian  is  now  in  pos.ses-  tution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
sion  of  the  best  collection  of  the  larger  North  species,  as  well  as  of  their  zoological  character, 
American  and  Eui’oiiean  mammalia,  Ixith  skins  liave  been  of  the  greatest  value.  The  specimens 
and  skeletons,  to  bo  found  in  the  United  States,  of  mammalia  alone  number  two  thousand  five 
In  birds  it  is  only  second  to  the  collection  of  the  hundred.  The  following  is  a  general  summary 
Philadtdphia  Academy  of  Natural  .Sciences — the  of  the  present  state  of  the  collection  :  The 
latter  being  without  doulit  the  most  extensive  numlier  of  jars  containing  specimens  of  mam- 
and  perfect  now  extant.  Of  fish  the  Smithsonian  malia  in  alcohol  is  3i)0  ;  of  birds,  39  ;  of  reptiles, 
has  a  greater  numlxT  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  3,334 ;  of  fish,  4,000  ;  of  invertebrates,  1,158 ; 
cabinet,  except  that  of  Professor  Agassiz.  of  miscellaneous,  28 — making  a  total  of  9,171 

It  should  Ixj  understood  that  the  Smithsonian  jars.  Most  of  these  contain  a  numlier  of  speci- 
Institution  does  not  enter  upon  grounds  already  mens ;  and  there  are  about  thirty  barrels  and 
occupied,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  object  to  col-  cans  filled  with  other  specimens,  which  have  not 
lect  specimens  promiscuously,  as  usually  found  yet  been  assorted.  The  Secretary  asserts,  on  the 
in  other  museums.  Hence  the  collection  of  this  authority  of  Professor  Baird— corroborated  by 
Institution  is  not  so  attractive  to  the  general  the  opinions  of  others  well  qualified  to  judge — 
visitor  and  curiosity  seeker ;  but  the  student  of  that  no  collection  of  animals  in  the  United 
natural  history  will  here  find  much  that  will  be  States,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  even  now 
sought  in  vain  elsewhere.  Duplicate  specimens  pretend  to  rival  the  richness  of  the  Smithsonian 
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Institution  in  spocinn-ns  which  tend  to  illustrate  i 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Continent  of  North  ( 
Amcriciv  A  large  portion  of  the  specimens  < 
have  already  been  classed,  nuraliered  and  la-  i 
beled,  and  are  ready  to  be  arranged  in  the  mu¬ 
seum,  when  the  cases  are  complcUnl.  In  the 
meantime — under  the  conditions  of  the  past  year 
or  two — everything  has  l)een  done  to  render  the 
collections  as  available  and  accessible  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  allow.  All  the  North  American 
mammalia  have  Iteen  arranged  in  walnut  draw¬ 
ers,  made  proof  against  dust  and  insecta  The  birds 
have  been  similarly  treated,  while  the  reptiles 
and  fish  have  been  classified,  as,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  have  also  been  the  shells  of  molusca,  with 
the  minerals  and  fossila  The  plants  have  like¬ 
wise  been  arranged,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Museum  hall  is  quite  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  collections  hitherto  made,  as  well  as 
such  others  as  may  Ik*  a-ssigm  d  to  it.  No  single 
room  in  the  country  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  it  in 
capacity  or  adaptation  for  its  purposes,  as,  by 
tlie  arrangements  now  being  perfected,  and  de¬ 
noted  in  the  illustration,  it  is  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  twice  as  large  a  surface  of  cases  as  the  old 
Patent-Office  hall,  and  three  times  that  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
When  completely  fitted  and  the  specimens  finally 
plnee<l.  the  whole,  taken  together,  will  present  a 
most  imposing  appearance,  furnishing  vivid 
attractions,  not  only  to  the  naturalist  but  to  all 
reflecting  Iwholders. 

This  department  is  mainly  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  a  gentleman  whose  rep¬ 
utation  in  his  sp<>ciality  of  the  science  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History  is  not  confined  to  this,  his  native 
land,  but  is  known  and  acknowletlged  by  the 
savans  of  the  Old  World.  We  feel  justified  in 
adding,  that  tlie  efforts  of  Proft^ssor  Baird  to 
second  the  wishes  of  Professor  Henry,  and, 
through  the  latter,  those  of  the  Regents,  anu 
the  intentions  of  the  testator,  are  abundantly 
appreciati*d,  Ijoth  within  and  beyond  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 

APP.^UATfS. 

The  Apparatus-room  contains  a  largo  and 
valuable  collection,  prominent  among  which  is 
the  munificent  donation  of  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of 
Philailelphia,  who,  when  he  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  filled  witli  honor  to  himself  and  his 
countiy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  presented  to 
the  Smithsonian  the  instruments  of  research  and 
illustration  collected  and  used  by  himself  du¬ 
ring  his  long  and  successful  scientific  career. 
The  gift  was  important,  not  only  on  account  of 


its  intrinsic  value,  but  also  as  establishing  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  should  be  frequently  ol>served  by 
otheiu  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  full  si't  of 
pneumatic  instruments,  of  superior  size  and 
workmanship,  constructed  ex'pressly  for  the  In¬ 
stitution  by  Mr.  ChamlK*rlain,  of  Boston  ;  a  set 
of  ingenious  instruments  for  illustrating  wave 
motion,  by  Professor  Snell,  of  Amherst,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  a  large  ek'ctrlcal  miwhine ;  Page’s 
Electro-Magnetic  instrument,  &c.,  Ac.  There 
is  also  in  this  room  a  largo  Fresnel  lens,  and  va¬ 
rious  instruments  for  the  illustration  of  light, 
heat,  sound,  dix-magnetism,  etc.  Much  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  this  collection,  commenced  under  such 
auspicious  circumstances,  and,  from  present  ap¬ 
pearances,  no  doubt  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine  will  be  realizid.  It  is  intended 
to  publish  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  in¬ 
struments,  for  the  use  of  visitors,  which  will 
prol)ably  be  illustrated.  The  use  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  not  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  Under  certain  restrictions  they  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  employed  by  others,  who  are  pos- 
st'ssed  of  the  requisite  skill  to  manage  them. 

THE  GAI.IJIBT  OP  AKT. 

Bi'sides  a  library,  a  museum,  and  lectures,  etc., 
among  the  earliest  plans  of  the  Diri'ction  was 
the  formation  of  a  Gallery  of  Art,  and,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this,  a  large  room  in  the  west 
wing  was  devoted  to  the  purpose.  It  was  also 
determined  tliat.  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
art,  artists  could  exhibit  their  pictures  here  free 
of  ex-pense.  The  feature  of  this  gallery  is  the 
very  interesting  series  of  portraits,  mostly  full 
size,  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  with  sketches  of  the  scenery  they 
inhabit,  deposited  by  the  artist  wlio  painted 
tliem.  Mr.  .1.  M.  Stanley.  These  portraits  were 
all  taken  from  life,  and  arc  accurate  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  peculiar  features  of  prominent 
individuals  of  forty-three  different  tribes,  inlials 
iting  the  South-western  prairies.  New  Mexico. 
California  and  Oregon.  The  faithfulness  of  the 
likenesses  has  been  attested  by  a  num))er  of  in¬ 
telligent  persons  who  have  visited  the  gallery, 
and  have  immediately  recognized  among  the 
portraits  those  of  the  individuals  with  whom 
I  they  have  lieen  personally  acquainted.  The  ar¬ 
tist  expended  in  the  work  of  obtaining  these 

■  pictures  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  perseveringly 
,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
1  culties  and  dangers  which  enthusiasm  in  the 
>  pursuit  could  alone  enable  him  to  encounter. 
1  The  Institution  has  published  a  catalogue  of 

■  these  portraits,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  eth- 
.  nologist  as  representatives  of  a  peculiar  physiog¬ 
nomy,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  customs  of  the 
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natives  of  this  Continent.  As  there  is  danger  I 
that  this  valuable  collection  might  find  a  pur- 
cha.ser  from  abroad,  sonic  elfort  should  be  made 
to  purchase  it,  and  thus  secure  it  among  our 
national  archives.  Would  it  not  lie  well  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  for  this  jiurposo  ? 
MKTKOK0I.0(iICAI.  AND  MAOXETIC  onsEUVATOilY. 

On  the  grounds  near  the  Institution  is  a  small 
building  resembling  a  cottage,  which  is  the 
above  establishment.  It  principally  consists,  to 
insure  an  e(|ual)lc  tempe'rature,  of  an  under¬ 
ground  room,  inclosed  within  two  walls,  between 
which  a  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  jiass,  in 
order  to  prevent  dampness.  It  has  licen  sui>- 
plied  with  a  set  of  apparatus  for  determining 
the  continued  variations  in  direction  and  inten¬ 
sity  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  By  a  very  in¬ 
genious  application  of  the  photographic  process, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  England,  the  in- 
stmments  are  made  to  record,  on  a  sheet  of  sen¬ 
sitive  paper  moved  by  clock  work,  their  own 
motions.  First,  to  determine  the  variations  of 
direction  of  the  horizontal  magnet ;  a  steel  bar, 
strongly  magnetized,  is  suspended  by  several 
fibers  of  untwisted  silk,  so  as  to  have  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
from  a  gas-light,  kept  perpetually  burning,  a 
single  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon  a  concave 
mirror  permanently  attached  to  the  magnetic 
bar,  and  consequently  partaking  of  its  move¬ 
ments.  This  ray  of  light  is  reflected  and  brought 
to  a  focus  at  the  surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder, 
moved  by  clock-work,  on  which  the  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  is  placed.  When  the  magnet  is 


at  rest  the  pencil  of  light  is  stationary,  and  con¬ 
sequently  traces  on  the  moving  paper  a  simple 
stiniight  line  ;  t)ut  when  the  magnet  is  disturbed 
l)y  the  terrestrial  perturijations,  its  oscillations 
arc  rworded  by  the  motion  of  the  pencil  of  light 
in  a  curved  or  zig-zag  line. 

To  register  the  intensity  of  strength  of  the 
magnetic  foi’ce.  auoilier  ljur  magnet  is  suspended 
I  by  two  parallel  silk  threads,  atmut  an  inch  apart, 

I  descending  from  two  hooks  fasteued  to  the  un- 
I  der  side  of  a  plate  attached  to  the  ceiling,  or 
some  other  sui)port.  The  plate  is  then  made  to 
revolve  through  an  arc  of  a  circle,  until,  by 
the  force  of  torsion,  the  magnet  is  deflected  from 
a  north  and  south  to  an  east  and  west  direction. 
It  is  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  l»etweeu 
the  force  of  torsion  of  the  threads,  tending  to 
turn  its  north  end  around  still  further  to  the 
south  ;  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  on  the 
other  baud,  tending  to  bring  it  back  to  its  north 
and  south  direction.  If  in  this  position  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  the  earth  becomes  stronger,  it  will 
prevail,  and  the  north  end  of  the  neitlle  will 
turn  toward  the  north.  If  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  diminishes  in  intensity,  the  force  of 
torsion  will  prevail,  and  the  same  end  will  move 
toward  the  south.  These  motions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  magnet,  are  recorded  by  a  Ix^m  of 
light  on  the  paper  surface  of  the  revolving  cyl¬ 
inder.  But.  besides  the  change  of  direction  of 
the  horizontal  needle,  a  magnet,  so  supportc<I  as 
to  1)0  free  to  take  any  position,  in  this  latitude 
will  arrange  itself  with  its  dipping  down  toward 
the  horizon.  The  amount  of  this  dip,  or  va- 
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riation,  varies  also  in  ditterent  places,  and  at 
different  times ;  and  to  record  these  changes  a 
bar  is  supported  in  the  direction  of  the  magnet 
north  and  south,  on  two  knife  edges,  like  tlie 
beam  of  a  Ixilance.  Any  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  (>osition  of  a  magnet  thus  arrangiil 
in  recorded  by  a  mirror  attached  to  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  axis  on  which  the  bar  turns. 

It  is  proiHised  to  keep  these  instruments  con¬ 
stantly  in  operation,  for  the  pui'pose  of  com¬ 
paring  results  with  other  oliservations  of  a 
similar  character  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  standard 
to  which  the  observations  made  at  various  points 
by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  different  scientific 
explorations  w  hich  are  now  in  progress  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  United  States,  may  Ix' 
referred,  and  with  which  they  may  be  com¬ 
pared. 

Observations  are  made  at  7  A.  M.,  2  and  9  P.  M. 
cverj'  day,  of  the  bai-ometer,  thermometer,  psy- 
ehrometer,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  clouds, 
amount  of  rain,  etc.  These  oljservatious  are 
carefully  computed,  together  with  those  receive<l 
from  the  Smithsonian  Corps  of  Observers  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and  the  material  is  thus 
accumulating  for  a  valuable  work  on  the  mete¬ 
orology  of  the  United  States.  Blanks,  instruc¬ 
tions  and  taides  are  furnished  gratuitously  to 
persons  who  regularly  make  ol)se‘rvatlons  for  the 
Institution.  Instruments  are  supplied  wlien  re¬ 
quested,  Ijut  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  order¬ 
ing — the  income  of  the  Institution  Ix'ing,  as  yet. 
insutlicient  to  meet  such  and  otljer  like  desirable 
outlays. 

On  account  of  the  delicate  and  peculiar  natur(' 
of  the  apparatus  employed,  the  Magnetic  Obser¬ 
vatory  is  not  accessible  to  the  general  public. 


i:\cii.tNUL:s. 

The  system  of  international  e.xchange,  planned 
and  perfected  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
become  very  important  in  its  results.  In  fact,  it 
is  now  the  principal  medium  of  communication 
between  the  scientific  and  literary  as.suciatiuns 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Lately  the  number 
of  societies  availing  themselves  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  have  largely  increa.sed — including,  among 
others,  nearly  all  the  State  Agricultural  Sixiie- 
ties  of  America,  publishing  transactions.  This 
result  has  been  produced  by  a  circular  which  the 
Institution  issued  some  time  since,  to  make  more 
generally  known  the  system  of  e.\change.s.  Co¬ 
pious  returns  are  being  constantly  received  from 
the  societies  ;  and  an  intereourse  is  thus  estab¬ 
lished  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  valuable  re¬ 
sults,  Imth  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of 
view.  The  packages  from  the  Smithsonian  are 
admitted  duty  free  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe — a  certified  Invoice  of  contents  by 
the  Secretary  being  all  that  is  riHjuired  to  pass 
them  throngh  the  Custom  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  packages  addressed  to  the  Institution 
arriving  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  without  detention,  duty  free.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  system  of  e.xchange  is 
the  most  extensive  and  ellicieut  that  has  ever 
Ix'en  established  in  any  co\intry.  Its  etfects  on 
our  national  character  and  reputation  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  too  highly  estimated ;  for  its  influence, 
though  silent,  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  glolx? 
where  science  and  literature  are  cultivated. 

Several  of  the  ocean  steam  navigation  and  a 
portion  of  our  inland  forwarding  and  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  in  acknowledgment  for  the 
benefits  they  have  received,  as  also  to  mark  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Institii- 
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tion,  have  carried  the  freight  to  and  from  Wash¬ 
ington  free  of  charge.  We  are  pleased  to  record 
this  fact,  so  honorable  to  the  parties  interested, 
and  trust  that  all  their  colaliorers  will  speedily 
follow  their  excellent  example. 

Pl'BI.ICATIOX  OF  MEMOmS. 

The  publication  of  memoirs,  emlxalying  tin 
results  of  original  resc'arch  and  periodical  re¬ 
ports,  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  proginxmine 
of  organization.  To  the  utmost  extent  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Institution  will  allow  this  plan  has 
been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Each  year  increases 
the  numIxT  of  voliimi's  of  “  Smithsonian  con¬ 
tributions  to  science.”  The  advantages  that  arc 
accruing  from  this  plan  of  publication  are  va¬ 
rious.  In  the  first  place,  it  serves  to  render  the 
name  of  the  founder  more  universally  known, 
and  to  keep  it  in  continued  remembrance,  with  , 
each  succeeding  volume,  as  long  as  knowhxlge 
is  valued.  Each  new  truth  first  given  to  the 
world  through  these  volumes  forever  stamps 
their  character  as  works  of  reference.  The  con¬ 
tributions  thus  form  a  most  Ix'fitting  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  one  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  whose* 
ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,  prompted  the 
noble  iKxiuest  intended  to  facilitate  the  labors  of 
others  in  the  same  pursuits.  Again,  they  have 
afforded  the  Institution  the  means  of  entering 
into  friendly  relations  and  correspondence  with 
nearly  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  world,  and 
of  enriching  its  library  with  their  current  trans¬ 
actions  and  proceeding-'.  Eut  perhaps  the  most 


important  effect  of  the  plan  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  in  its  giving  to  the  world  many 
valuable  memoirs,  which,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
jx'nse  of  the  illustrations,  could  not  otherwise  bo 
published.  Every  one  who  adds  new  and  im¬ 
portant  truths  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowl 
edge  must  be  of  necessity,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  advance  of  his  age.  Hence  the  numlx'r  of 
readers  and  purchasers  of  a  work  is  often  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  conse¬ 
quently  authors  of  the  highest  rank  of  merit  are 
frequently  deten-ed  from  giving  their  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  world  on  account  of  the  pecuniary 
loss  to  which  the  publication  would  subject  them. 
When  our  distinguished  countryman,  Bowditch. 
contemplated  publishing  his  commentaries  on  La 
Place,  he  as.sembled  his  family  and  informed 
them  that  the  cxi'cution  of  this  design  would 
sacrifice  one-third  of  his  fortune,  and  it  wa^ 
proper  that  his  heirs  should  be  consulted  on  ; 
matter  which  so  nearly  concerned  them.  The  an 
swer  was  worthy  the  children  of  such  a  father, 
“  We  value,”  said  they,  your  reputation  mor«. 
than  your  money.”  Fortunately  in  this  instance 
the  means  of  making  such  a  sacrifice  existed ; 
otherwise  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of 
American  science  could  not  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  In  a  majority  of  caoes,  however, 
those  who  are  most  capable  of  extending  human 
knowledge  are  least  able  to  incur  the  expense  of 
its  publication.  Wilson,  the  American  ornithol¬ 
ogist,  states  in  a  letter  to  Michaux,  that  he  has 
sacrificed  everything  to  publish  his  works.  “  1 
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Iiuvo  issued,'’  says  ho,  “six  volumes,  and  am 
now  engaged  ou  the  seventh  ;  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  received  a  single  ceut  of  the  proceeds.”  Tlie 
following  remarks,  which  are  directly  to  this 
{K)int,  occur  in  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Natural  History  by  one  of  the  most  active  culti¬ 
vators  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  :  “  Few  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  from  the  small 
number  of  scientific  works  sold,  and  the  great 
expense  of  the  plates,  our  uaturalists  not  only 
are  not  paid  for  their  laliors,  but  sutler  pecuniary 
loss  from  their  publications.  Several  works  on 
the  different  branches  of  zoology,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  will  leave  their  authors  losers  by 
an  aggregate  of  $15,000.  I  do  not  include  in 
this  estimate  works  already  finished — one,  for 
instance,  the  best  contribution  to  the  natural 
history  of  man  extant,  the  publication  of  which 
will  occa.sion  its  accomplished  author  a  loss  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  A  naturalist  is  e.\- 
tremely  fortuuatc  if  he  can  dispo.se  of  two  hun- 
divd  copies  of  an  illustratcHl  work,  and  the 
number  of  copies  printed  rarely  exceeds  two 
hundred  and  fifty.” 

The  Smithsonian  publications  are  distributisl 
to  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  and  other 
institutions;  and.  liesidt's,  are  sold  to  individ¬ 
uals,  at  about  the  cost  of  pajK'r,  printing  and 
binding,  after  the  plates  have  been  prepared. 
Would  circumstanct's  ailmit,  the  controllers  of 
the  Smithsonian  would  desire  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  circulation  of  their  publications but 
their  limited  means  prohibit  it.  The  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  missions  in  their  charge ;  and,  again,  the 
cost  of  the  publication  of  the  Patent  Office  Re¬ 
ports  fur  the  last  year  is  more  than  quadruple 
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the  whole  income  of  the  Smithsouian  Institution. 
Each  memoir  is  printed  separately,  and  with 
a  si'parate  title  and  paging,  so  that  it  can  be 
distributed  to  persons  most  interested  in  its  pe- 
niNil  iw  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  without 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  volume  to 
which  it  Ix'longs.  In  this  way  th<‘  author  is  en¬ 
abled  to  prc.sent  a  full  account  of  his  discoveries 
to  the  world  with  the  least  possible  delay  ;  while, 
by  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  he  is  allowed  to 
publish  an  alistiuct  of  his  pajK'r  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  A.ssociation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  or  in  those  of  any  prop¬ 
erly  organizcHl  society.  The  numls-r  of  copies 
of  the  ismithsonian  publications  distributed  is 
greuter  than  that  of  the  transactions  of  any  sci¬ 
entific  or  literary  society ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Institution  oilers  the  bi'st  medium  to  lie  found 
for  ditfusing  a  knowhslge  of  scientific  discove¬ 
ries.  Every  memoir  published  is  issued  with  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  a  commission  of  conqie- 
tent  judges ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  cautious 
and  candid  ojiinion,  the  name  of  the  author  and 
those  of  the  e.xaminers  are  not  made  known  to 
each  other  unless  a  i>arallel  report  is  given  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  name's  of  the  commissio.i  are 
printed,  as  vouchers  for  the  character  of  the 
memoir,  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page.  This 
plan  secures  an  untramiueled  expn'ssion  of  opin¬ 
ion,  while  it  induces  caution  on  account  of  the 
resiiousibility  which  it  involves. 


We  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  a  portion 
of  the  advantages  which  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  has  already  conferred  ou  a  large  jKir- 
tiou  of  the  whole  human  family,  although 
scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsi'd  since  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  was  plannisl,  and  (qK^rations  com¬ 
menced.  In  fact,  only  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  building  was  completed  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  firm  determination  of  its  managers  to  live 
within  their  income,  a  large  portion  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  fixtures  is  still  wanting. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  with 
I  Masonic  ceremonies  on  the  first  of  May,  1847, 
I  in  the  presence  of  President  Polk,  his  Cabinet, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  and  stran¬ 
gers.  The  Grand  Master  of  Ma.sons,  who  jicr- 
formed  the  ceremony,  wore  the  apron  presented 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France  to  Washington, 
through  La  Fayette,  and  used  the  gavel  em¬ 
ployed  by  Washington  when  he  laid  the  first 
corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
An  oration  was  delivered  by  the  lion.  George 
Mifflin  Dallas,  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian,  and  now  United  States  Minister  to  Great 
Rritaio.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Dal- 
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laK  said :  ••  WLeii,  at  no  distant  day,  I  trust,  it  of  time,  gentle  tones  lingering  about  their  meino- 
shall  bo  seen  that  within  the  walls  of  this  build-  ties ;  soft  accents  springing  from  brave,  lo\  ing 
ing,  the  truths  of  nature  arc  forced  by  perse-  hearts ;  tender  e.vpressions,  causing  the  manly 
verliig  researches  from  their  hidden  recesses,  face  to  relax,  and  the  lips  so  true  to  their  integ- 
iningled  with  the  stock  already  hoarded  by  gen-  rity,  to  tremble  with  womanly  H\veetne88,  and 
ius  and  'iidustry,  and  thence  profusely  scatteri-d,  the  eyes  to  gush  forth,  as  gushed  the  living  rook, 
by  gratuitous  lectures  or  publications,  for  the  watering  the  desert  with  tears, 
benefit  of  all— when  it  shall  1k‘  seen  that  here  Even  Nathaniel  Weston,  the  chronicler  of  the 
universal  science  tinds  food,  implements,  and  a  Plymouth  Colony,  who  rarely  goes  out  of  his 
tribune — art  her  spring  to  invention,  her  studio,  way  to  record  the  doings  of  women,  stays  in  the 
and  her  models ;  and  Iwth  shall  have  throngs  of  "lidst  of  his  records  to  note  the  birth  of  the 
disciples  from  the  ranks  of  our  people,  emulous  little  Peregrine.  The  Colony  were  still  confined 
for  enlightenment,  or  eager  to  assist— then  the  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Mayflower,  when 
condition  of  our  legacy  will  have  lieen  i)cr-  Mistress  Susanna  White  gave  birth  to  the  child 
formed,  and  the  wide  jihilanlhropy  of  Smithson  Peregrine  ;  and,  in  honor  ol  the  occasion,  in 
have  achieved  its  aim.”  of  tlio  Roodly  omen  of  the  fine  mab;  child. 

-  thus  increasing  the  number  of  the  champion.s  of 

PILGRIM  CRADLE.  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  wrestlers  for  the 


truth,  we  have  no  doubt  Gov.  Carver 
hunself  took  the  child  into  his  hon¬ 
orable  and  honoreMl  arms,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  it  a  priestly  benedic¬ 
tion,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  cradle 
which  is  depicted  for  the  readera  of 
the  Magazine.  It  was  a  glorious  sj-ra- 
bol — to  have  been  matured  by  the 
ocean  wave,  and  rocked  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Mayflower. 

Many  years  after — forty  or  more — 
Nathaniel  Weston  recalls  the  m'  inory 
of  this  child,  and  adds :  “He  still 
surviveth,  and  is  Lieubmant  of  the 
military  company  of  Marshfield.”  A 
thriving  man  and  an  honorable  was 


Among  the  relics  religiously  preserved  at  Pil¬ 
grim  Hall.  Plymouth.  Mass.,  may  be  seen  the 
cradle  represented  as  we  see.  It  was  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  little  Peregrine  AVhite,  the  first  baby 
liorn  to  the  Plymouth  Colony  after  their  arrival 
in  the  country,  was  soothed  to  slumber  in  its 
comfort-teaming  receptacle.  We  can  imagine 
with  what  tender  awe  the  lovely  mother  of  the 
young  child  must  have  listeiHMl  to  its  little  wail, 
the  first  faint  cry  of  civilized  life  in  a  region  so 
cold  and  desolate.  The  roar  of  the  winds  through 
the  pathless  forests  ;  the  ceaseless  beating  of  the 
sea  against  the  everlasting  rocks ;  the  ciush  of 
the  wild  beast,  and  the  whoop  of  the  remorse- 
l(‘ss  Indian,  were  wild  and  startling  sounds  to 
the  tender  woman  who  pressed  her  first-born 
to  her  bosom.  A  fair  gentle-woman  w'as  Mrs. 
White,  and  the  stern  men  of  that  day  seem  to 
have  treated  her  with  distinctive  tenderness, 
.‘^tern  and  harsh  they  might  Iks  in  asserting  the 
oracles  of  God.  but  wc  find,  if  we  look  closely 
into  the  records  which  have  escaped  the  oblivion 


this  Peregrine,  as  thus  appeareth.  Marshfield  is 
not  without  its  classic  interest,  neither  in  our 
day  or  in  the  olden  time. 

We  like  this  cradle  greatly.  It  has  a  warm, 
substantial  look.  It  will  not  tip  over  readily  ; 
and,  therefore,  indicates  the  firmness,  breadth 
and  magnanimity  of  the  fashioners  thereof. 
They  were  men  not  to  lie  uprooted — men  who 
reejuired  sjiace  and  a  solid  foundation,  for  they 
were  building  an  empire. 

This  cradle  is  not  without  a  certain  grave  cm- 
lielishment — nothing  tawdry,  but  a  cathedral¬ 
like  propriety  of  ornament,  as  if  it  were  sacred 
and  religious.  Indeed,  if  you  look  at  it  atten¬ 
tively,  with  a  discerning  tenderness  of  mind  and 
soul,  you  will  see  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  elongated 
pulpit,  and  that  a  pious  child,  lifting  its  little 
face,  with  its  framtvwork  of  frills  and  lace,  above 
the  protective  walls  thereof,  would  naturally 
and  appropriately  break  forth  into  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns.  We  should  lcx>k  for  a 
young  Samuel,  tnily,  who  should  have  been 
rocked  in  this  temple-like  dormitory.  No  pro¬ 
fane  “  Mother  Goose  no  “  high-diddle  did¬ 
dles!”  No  “  rusty,  dusty  piberells !”  ever  dese¬ 
crated  its  prccinctk 
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PAUT  SECOXn. 

Off  a  blind  beggar’s  daughter  mo.st  fair  and  briglit, 
That  late  was  betrothed  unto  a  younge  knight ; 

All  the  discourse  thereof  you  may  see  : 

But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 


Within  a  gallant  palace  most  brave. 
Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  could  have. 
This  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptiiouslie, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  pretty  Bessee. 


All  kind  of  dainties,  and  delicates  sweete 
Were  brought  to  their  knuiuet,  ns  it  was  thonglit  nn  i  te 
Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free. 
Agivinst  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 


This  wedding  thro'  England  was  spread,  by  reix)rt. 
So  that  a  great  numlier  did  thither  resort 
Of  nobles  twid  gentles  in  every  degree  ; 

And  all  for  the  fame  of  pretty  Bessee. 


To  church  then  went  this  gallant  younge  knight 
His  bride  followed  after,  a  ladye  most  bright, 
With  troopes  of  ladyes,  the  like  nere  wa“  s{!pm- 
As  went  with  sw’eete  Bessee  of  Bednall  Greene. 


This  ranrryage  being  solemnized  then. 

With  musicke  performed  by  the  skilfullest  men, 
The  nobles  and  gentles  sate  downe  at  that  tyde, 
Each  one  beholding  the  Ix.'aHtiful  bryde. 


But,  after  the  sumptuous  dinner  was  done. 

To  tsilke,  and  to  reason  a  number  Ijcffunn  : 

To  talke  of  the  blind  beggar’s  daughter  most  bright. 
And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight. 


Tlu'n  spake  the  nobles  :  ‘  Much  marveil  have  wee. 
The  jolly  blind  beggar  wee  cannot  here  see.’ 

‘  My  lords,’  q\ioth  the  bride,  ‘  my  father's  so  ba.se, 
Ilee  is  loth  with  his  presence  these  states  to  disgrac 


‘  The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  questyon  to  bringe 
Before  her  own  face  were  a  flattering  thinge ; 

Yctt  wee  thinke  thy  father’s  baseness.'  quoth  they 
‘  Might  by  thy  bewtye  Ijce  cleane  put  away.’ 
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Thoy  had  iioe  sooner  these  pleasant  words  spoke. 
Blit  in  comes  the  cladd  in  a  silke  clokc  : 

A  faire  velvet  capp,  and  a  tether  had  bee  ; 

And  nowe  a  musicyan  forsooth  he  would  bee. 


Hec  had  a  daintye  lute  under  his  arme, 

Ilee  touched  the  strings,  which  made  such  a  charmc, 
Sayd,  ‘  Please  you  to  heare  any  musicke  of  mee, 

A  song  I  will  sing  you  of  pretty  Bessee.’ 


With  that  his  lute  hee  twanged  straitway,  • 
And  thereon  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play  ; 
And  after  that  les-sons  were  playd  two  or  three, 
Hee  straynd  out  this  song  must  delicatelle. 


‘  A  poore  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  greene. 
Who  for  her  Is'Wtye  might  well  bee  a  queeuc  : 

A  blithe  bonny  lasse,  and  daintye  was  shee, 

And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 


Her  father  hee  bad  noe  goods,  nor  noe  lands. 

But  liegged  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hands ; 

And  yett  for  her  marriage  hee  gave  thousand^  three, 
And  still  htH.'  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 


And  if  any  one  her  birth  doe  disdaine, 

Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  maine. 
To  proove  shee  is  come  of  a  noble  degree : 
Therefore  let  none  tloute  att  my  prettye  Bessee.’ 


With  that  the  lords  and  companyc  round 
With  hearty  laughter  were  readye  to  swound  : 
Att  last  said  the  lords,  ‘  Full  well  wee  may  see, 
The  bride  and  the  beggar's  Ix'houlden  to  thee.’ 


With  that  the  bride  all  blushing  did  rise,  ^ 

With  the  fain;  water  all  in  her  brighte  eyes : 

‘  Pardon  my  father,  grave  nobles.’  quoth  shee, 

‘  That  throughe  blind  atFection  thus  doteth  on  mee. 


‘  If  this  bee  thy  father,’  the  nobles  did  say, 

‘  Well  may  hee  bee  proud  of  this  happy  day 
Yett  by  his  countenance  well  may  wee  see. 
His  birth  with  hLs  fortune  did  never  agree  ; 


And  therefore,  blind  beggar,  wee  pray  thet;  bewray, 
(And  looke  that  the  truth  to  us  thou  doe  say) 

Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage,  what  itt  may  hee. 

For  the  love  that  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessee.’ 
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‘  Thcu  (^ive  muo  leave,  uobles  and  gentler,  each  oue, 
A  Hong  more  to  sing,  and  then  ITl  begone. 

And  if  that  I  do  not  winn  your  good  report. 

Then  doe  not  give  me  a  groat  for  my  sport. 

Sir  Simon  do  Montfort  my  subject  shall  bee : 

Once  chiefe  of  all  the  great  barons  was  hee, 

Yett  fortune  so  cruelle  this  lorde  did  aba.se, 

Nowe  loste  and  forgotten  are  hee  and  his  race. 

When  the  barons  in  armc.s  did  King  Henryo  ojjpose. 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  their  leader  they  chose : 

A  leader  of  courage,  undaunted  was  hee. 

And  oft-times  hee  made  their  cnemyes  flee. 

At  length  in  the  battle  on  Eveshame  ]>lainc 
The  barons  were  routed,  and  Montfort  was  sluine  : 
Most  fatall  that  kittel  did  prove  unto  thee, 

Thougli  thou  wast  not  borne  then,  my  pretty  Bessec  ; 

Along  with  the  nobles,  that  fell  at  that  tyde, 

Ilis  eldest  sonne  Ilenrye,  who  fought  by  his  side. 

Was  felde  by  a  blowe,  hee  receivde  in  the  fight : 

A  blowe  that  deprivde  him  forever  of  sight. 

Among  the  dead  bedyes  all  llfelesi-e  hee  layo, 

Till  evening  drewe  on  of  the  following  dayc. 

When  by  a  younge  ladye  discovered  was  hee  ; — 

And  this  was  thy  mother,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

A  baron's  faire  daughter  stept  forth  in  the  night. 

To  search  for  her  father,  who  fell  in  the  fight. 

And  seeing  younge  Montfort,  where  gasping  hee  layc. 
Was  moved  with  pitye,  and  brought  him  awaye. 

In  secrettc  shoe  nurst  him,  and  swaged  his  paine, 
While  hee  through  the  realme  was  Ixdeevd  to  Ijc  slaine : 
At  length  his  faire  bride  shee  consented  to  bee. 

And  made  him  glad  father  of  pretty  BessJI. 

And  nowe  lest  oure  foes  our  lives  sholde  betrayo. 
Wee  clothed  ourselves  in  beggars’  arraye : 

Her  jewelles  shoe  solde,  and  hither  came  wee  : 

All  our  comfort  and  care  was  our  pretty  Bessee. 

And  here  have  wee  lived  in  fortune’s  despite. 

Though  poore,  yett  contented  with  humble  delighte : 
Full  forty  winters  thus  have  I  bcene 
A  silly  blind  l)eggar  of  Bednall  Greene. 
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And  here,  noble  lordes,  id  endi-d  the  song 
Of  one,  that  once  to  your  own  ranke  did  belong ; 
And  thus  have  you  learned  a  secrctte  from  mcc. 
That  ne’er  had  Ijeen  knowne,  but  for  pretty  Beseeo. 


Nowc  when  the  faire  companyc  everye  one, 

Had  heard  the  strange  talc  in  the  song  hee  had  showne, 
They  all  were  amazed,  as  well  they  might  bee. 

Both  at  the  blindc  beggar,  and  the  pretty  Bessee. 


With  that  the  faire  bride  they  all  did  embrace. 
Saying,  ‘  Sure  thou  art  come  of  an  honourable  race 
Thy  father  likew’isc  is  of  noble  degree. 

And  thou  art  well  worthy  a  lady  to  bee.' 


Thus  was  the  feast  ended  with  joye  and  delighte, 

A  bridegroomc  most  happy  was  the  youngc  knight. 
In  joy  and  felicitie  long  lived  hee. 

All  with  his  faire  ladye,  the  pretty  Bessee. 


mUfliliH 

iillBliir  \  A' 
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PETER  PARLEY,  OR  S.  G.  GOODRICH.* 

The  wise  man  has  said  that  “  the  day  of  a 
man's  death  is  better  than  his  birth,”  a  saying 
which  is  capable  of  many  and  varied  interpre¬ 
tations,  but  the  difference  is  in  the  promise  of 
the  one  and  the  fruition  of  the  other.  The  world 
is  all  liefore  the  child,  and.  in  the  midst  of  our 
smiles  at  its  coming,  we  wish  instinctively  that 
we  might  fathom  the  dread  future  and  foresee 
that  destiny  which  is  vailed  from  our  eyes, 
awaiting  the  slow  revelations  of  fate.  AV’e  wish 
for  the  good  fairies  of  the  olden  time  to  come, 
with  the  gifts  and  graces  which  shall  endow  the 
precious  one  with  all  favors  of  life  and  fortune  ; 
and  we  covet  that  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  benefi¬ 
cent  genii,  who,  forc^seeing  that  a  malevolent 
one  carries  a  black,  bitter  curse,  which  she  in¬ 
stils  into  the  cup,  holds  herself  liack  that  she 
may  drop  within  the  heavenly  antidote.  But 
the  child,  in  our  matter-of-fact  days,  must  take 
life  as  it  comes  ;  and  the  man  full  of  years  may, 
therefore,  be  accounted  happy,  because  the  battle 
has  been  fought,  and  perhaps  won.  It  takes  a 
brave,  good  spirit  to  go  well  through  the  world. 

The  career  of  S.  G.  Goodrich  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  peculiar  good  fortune,  characterized 
by  much  that  is  genial,  useful  and  of  good  re¬ 
port.  If  it  has  l)een  unmarked  by  any  great 
achievement  it  has  never  been  dull  or  ineffective, 
while  as  a  writer  for  the  young — allieit  he  has 
written  to  the  very  verge  of  our  patience — still 
he  must  1)c  pronounced  the  most  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  caterer  for  young  brains  that  has  ever 
attempted  this  difficult  walk  of  literature.  We 
all  remeralier  how  unconsciously  geographic 
knowledge  slipped  into  the  brain,  while  it  was 
repeated  in  Peter  Parhiy’s  rhymes,  beginning 
*  ^  The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  baU 
Is  swinging  in  the  air  j 
A  sky  extends  around  it  all, 

And  stars  are  shining  there 

and  every  child  felt  a  grateful  affection  for  the 
author.  And  so  Peter  Parley,  or  S.  G.  Good¬ 
rich,  has  become  a  household  word.  Boys  and 
girls  loved  him,  and  parents  blessed  their  stars 
that  Peter  Parley  was  an  institution  of  their  day 
In  view  of  these  things  we  know  of  no  one  who 
has  a  better  claim  to  our  attention.  No  one  has 
a  better  right  to  be  garrulous  over  the  past. 
No  one  will  talk  more  genially  or  more  accept¬ 
ably.  Ilis  life,  though  not  yet  a  long  one,  has 
been  cheery,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  talk  well 
and  to  the  purpose.  We  do  not  like  autobiog¬ 
raphies  published  in  the  lifetime  of  their  au- 

♦KEajLIJSCnOXS  of  a  UFKmiE  :  Or,  Mkx  aot  Thirgs 
I  Have  Sees  ;  In  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters  to  a 
Friend,  HUtorieal.  Riographiral,  Anecdotical,  and 
Dedcriptive.  By  S,  G.  Goodrich.  New  York  and 
Auburn  ;  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan. 


thors.  To  our  mind  it  argues  excessive  bad  taste 
and  egotism.  One  man  or  one  woman  counts 
only  one,  and  the  Imman  pulses  beat  much  alike  ; 
the  same  things,  with  little  modification,  happen 
to  all.  But  tliere  are  exceptions,  and  we  accept 
the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  as  one. 

S.  G.  Goodrich  was  born  in  Itidgefleld,  Conn, 
lie  says  of  tlie  town  : 

“  This  title  is  descriptive,  and  indicates  tlie  general 
form  and  position  of  the  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection 
of  hills,  rolle<l  into  one  general  and  commaiuiing  elevation. 
On  tlie  west  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  forming  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  ; 
to  the  south  the  land  spreads  out  in  woo<led  undulations 
to  I/>ng  Island  Sound ;  east  and  north,  a  succession  of 
bills,  some  rising  up  against  tlie  sky,  and  others  fading 
away  in  tlie  distance,  bound  the  horizon.  In  this  town, 
in  an  antiquated  and  rather  dilapidateil  house  of  shingles 
anjl  clapboards,  I  was  born  on  the  10th  of  August,  1703.” 

Ill  writing  those  reminiscences  the  author  has 
taken  the  familiar  epistolary  form,  which  is 
always  atti-active,  as  establishing  a  sort  of  but¬ 
ton-hole  proximity  between  reader  and  author. 
It  gives  one  a  license  to  lie  egotistic. 

The  little  immortal  thus  u.shered  into  this 
breathing  world  on  the  19th  of  August,  was  one 
of  ten  “  olive  branches'’  around  the  table  of  a 
simple-hearted,  pains-taking  “  minister,”  who 
contrived  to  bring  up  eight  of  his  flock,  (two 
having  gone  forth  to  the  unseen  in  infancy,)  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  the  offices  of  good  citizenship, 
uiion  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  saving 
something  for  a  rainy  day  also  out  of  a  sum 
which  would  now  hardly  clothe  the  wife  of  a 
mixshanic,  in  this  day  of  small  income,  gross 
expenditure,  and  States  Prison  proclivity. 

At  four  years  of  ago  the  good  pastor  (his 
father)  had  made  such  headway  in  life  that  ho 
removed  his  family  from  the  “old  house  of 
shingles  and  claplioards”  into  a  somewhat 
stately  mansion,  topping  what  was  called  the 
“  High  Ridge,”  a  breezy  slope,  visited  first  by 
the  genial  airs  of  the  sa'eet  South,  and  latest  by 
the  piping  bla.sts  of  a  tough  New  England 
Winter.  Here  is  fine  opportunity — here  is 
breadth  of  view,  frugal  comjietency,  a  consci¬ 
entious,  beneficent  father,  and  a  gentle,  careful 
mother.  No  better  foundation  could  be  laid  for 
the  raising  of  a  fine  household.  The  boy  Sam¬ 
uel  grew  to  bo  observant  and  enthusiastic.  He 
could  here  watch  the  sea. 

“With  a  apy -glass — my  father  had  one  bequenthed  to 
him  by  Nathan  Kellogg,  a  sailor,  who  made  rather  a 
rough  voyage  of  life,  but  anchored  at  last  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  as  this  bequest  intimates — we  could  see  the 
roasts,  sails  and  rigging.  It  was  a  poor,  dim  affair,  com¬ 
pared  with  modem  instruments  of  the  kind  ;  but  to  me 
its  revelations  of  an  element  which  then  seemed  as  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  remote,  and  as  mystical  as  the  heavens,  sur¬ 
passed  the  wonders  of  the  firmament  as  since  disclosed  to 
my  mind  by  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope.” 


llo  to  liuvu  been 

i-.llowed  to  grow  Fome-  '1'  iiii|ii  ,  V 

what  in  Nature’s  own 

way — a  little  rough  some-  .  X  ''•  ■■•L.i _ •"  J— i '..'  .i.kU 

times,  for  Nature  never  1 1  *' I  ■' 

designed  great  trees  to  .  1 1' ' ''vkl'  ■ 

liftod  the  cover,  ami  debated  “ '  '"^^lyrw _ _  * 

whether  I  would  not  eat  my  “ 

dinner  then.  I  believe  it  was  ■ ^ 

a  Bcn!M‘  of  duty  only  that  prc>  -in¬ 

vented  my  doing  so,  for 

those  happy  days  I  always  ' 

had  a  keen  appetite.  Bread  ~ 

and  butter  were  then  Infl-  -  — 

nitely  superior  to  pute  de  foie  acjrr  dkugrt 

jrroj  now  ;  but  still,  thanks  to 

my  training,  I  had  aNo  a  conscience.  •As  my  mother  had  converted  into  school-benches,  the  rounded  part  down, 
given  mo  the  fooil  for  dinner,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  Tliey  had  each  four  supports,  consisting  of  straddling 
convert  it  into  lunch,  even  though  I  was  strongly  tempted,  wooden  legs,  set  into  augur-holes.  Our  own  legs  swayed 
“  I  think  wo  had  seventeen  schobtrs— boys  and  girls—  in  the  air,  for  they  were  too  short  to  touch  the  floor.  0, 
mostly  of  my  ow'n  ago.  Among  them  were  some  of  my  what  an  awe  fell  over  me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and 
after  comiHtnions.  I  have  since  met  several  of  them— one  silence  reigned  around ! 

at  Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  respectably  established,  “  The  children  were  called  np,  on©  by  one,  to  Aunt  De- 
and  with  families  around  them.  Some  remain,  and  are  who  sat  on  a  low  chair,  and  required  each,  as  a  pre- 

among  the  gray  old  men  of  the  town  ,  the  names  of  oth-  Hminary,  to  make  his  manners,  consisting  of  a  small  sud¬ 
ors  I  have  seen  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  of  their  na-  nod  or  jerk  of  the  head.  She  then  placed  the  spell- 


tive  village.  And  the  rest— where  aro  they? 


ing-book— which  was  I>ilworth*s— before  the  pupil ,  and, 


The  school  being  organized,  we  were  all  seated  npon  with  a  buck-handled  penknife,  pointed,  one  by  one,  tothe 
benches,  made  of  what  were  called  slabs — that  is,  boards  Utters  of  the  alphabet,  saying,  *  What’s  that?’  If  the 
having  the  exterior  or  rounded  part  of  the  log  on  one  child  knew  his  letters,  the  '  what *8  that  V  very  soon  ran 
side  ;  as  they  were  useless  for  other  purposes,  these  were  thus  : 
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•‘•Wh»t’s  that  r 

“‘A  ’ 

“  ‘  ’Stha-a-tf 

“  ‘  Siia-a-a-t  f  ’ 

“‘C.’ 

*  Sna-a-a-t  f’ 

“‘D.’ 

‘“Sna-a-a  tf’ 

“‘E.’  &C. 

“  I  looked  upon  these  operations  with  intense  curiosity 
and  no  small  respect,  until  my  own  turn  came.  I  went  up 
to  the  school-mistress  with  some  emotion,  and  when  she 
said,  rather  spitefully, as  I  thought,  ‘Make  your  obei¬ 
sance  r  my  little  intellects  all  fled  away,  and  I  did  noth¬ 
ing.  Having  waited  a  second,  gazing  at  me  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  gave  it 
a  jerk  which  made  my  teeth  clash.  I  believe  I  bit  my 
tongue  a  little  ;  at  all  events,  my  sense  of  dignity  was  of¬ 
fended,  and  when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  asked  what  it  was, 
it  swam  before  me  dim  and  hazy,  and  as  big  as  a  full 
moon.  She  repeated  the  question,  but  I  was  doggedly  si¬ 
lent.  Again,  a  third  time,  she  said,  ‘What’s  tliat?’  I 
replied :  ‘  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  didn’t 
come  here  to  learn  you  your  letters.’  I  have  not  the 
slightest  remembrance  of  this,  for  my  brains  were  all  a- 
woolgathering  ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight  aflirmed  it  to  be  a 
fikct,  and  it  passed  into  a  tradition,  I  put  it  in.  I  may  have 
told  this  story  some  years  ago  in  one  of  my  books,  imput¬ 
ing  it  to  a  fictitious  hero,  yet  this  is  its  true  orighi,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  recollection. 

“  What  immediately  followed  I  do  not  clearly  remem¬ 
ber,  but  one  result  is  distinctly  traced  in  my  memory.  •  In 
the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  the  school-mistress  paid 
my  parents  a  visit,  and  recounted  to  their  astonished  ears 
this,  my  awful  contempt  of  authority.  My  father,  after 
hearing  the  story,  got  up  and  went  away  ;  but  my  mother, 
who  was  a  careful  disciplinarian,  told  me  not  to  do  so 
again  I  I  always  had  a  suspicion  that  both  of  them 
smiled  on  one  side  of  their  faces,  even  while  they  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  the  old  petticoat  and  pen-knife  peda¬ 
gogue  on  the  other ;  still,  I  do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am 
bound  to  say,  of  both  my  parents,  that  I  never  knew 
them,  even  in  trifles,  say  one  thing  while  tliey  meant  an¬ 
other.” 

Yeara  afterward,  when  Peter  Parley  had 
achieved  a  celebrity,  he  visits  the  old  school- 
house  in  which  Aunt  Delight  had  ministered  to 
the  young  hopefuls  of  Ridgefield,  and  finds 
A  girl}  some  eighteen  joars  old,  keeping  a  ma*am 
school  for  about  twenty  scholars,  some  of  whom  were 
studying  Parley’s  Geography.  Tlie  mistress  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  my  schoolmates,  and  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  wore  grand-children  of  the  little  brood  which 
gathereil  under  the  wing  of  Aunt  Delight,  when  I  was  an 
a-b-c-darian  None  of  them,  not  even  the  school-mis¬ 
tress,  had  ever  heard  of  me.  Tlie  name  of  my  father,  as 
having  ministered  unto  the  poeplc  of  Ridgefield  in  some 
by-gone  age,  was  faintly  traced  in  their  recollections.  As 
to  Peter  Parley,  whose  geography  they  were  learning, 
they  supposed  him  some  decrepit  old  gentleman  hobbling 
about  on  a  crutch,  a  long  way  off,  for  whom,  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  had  a  certain  affection,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
made  geography  into  a  story-book.  The  frontispiece- 
picture  of  the  old  fellow,  with  his  gouty  foot  in  a  chair, 
threatening  the  boys  that  If  they  touched  his  tender  toe 
he  would  tell  them  no  more  stories,  secured  their  re* 


spect,  and  placed  him  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
of  their  young  hearts.  Well,  thought  1,  if  this  goes  on  I 
may  yet  rival  Mother  Goose  P* 

This  is  a  dishearteniug  disclosure  for  those 
who  imagine  Fame  to  be  hovering  over  their 
heads,  ready  to  sound  a  blast  which  will  send 
their  names  ringing  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  hills  of  a  wonder-struck  people,  yet  the 
reminiscent  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
agrieved  by  this  illustration  that  “  a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coimtry  and 
by  his  own  kin.” 

Mr.  Goodrich’s  mind  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
slow,  healthful  growth.  At  six  years  of  age  he 
docs  not  know  his  alphabet,  which  is  not  being 
precocious.  Ta.’qw  was  writing  sonnets  at  this 
age,  and  the  “  Admirable  Crichton”  exhausting 
libraries ;  but  we  like  a  slow  growth  bettor  than 
this  premature  ripenesa 

A  plain,  thrifty  household  was  that  of  Parson 
Goodrich,  who  was  a  skillful  man  at  the  plow  no 
less  than  a  devout  preacher  and  faithful  pastor  : 

‘‘  My  father  carried  on  the  farm,  beRidee  preaching  two 
aermona  a  week,  and  attending  to  other  parochial  du¬ 
ties — visiting  the  sick,  attending  funerals,  solemnizing 
marriages,  ke.  He  personally  laid  out  the  beds  and 
planted  the  ganlen  ;  he  pruned  the  fruit-trees,  and 
worked  with  the  men  in  the  meadow  in  tlie  press  of  hay¬ 
ing-time  He  generally  cut  the  corn-stalks  himself,  and 
always  shelled  the  ears — the  latter  being  done  by  draw¬ 
ing  them  across  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan,  fastened 
over  a  wash-tub.” 

This  is  very  primitive,  but  we  doubt  not  the 
good  man  astride  the  frying-pan  handle,  shelling 
com  into  a  wash-tub,  won  as  many  souls  to 
Heaven  as  the  surpliced  clergyman  who  lops  his 
white  bands  over  the  pulpit  at  the  tune  of  ten 
thousand  a  year. 

The  simple  details  of  home ;  the  coarse, 
wholesome  bread ;  the  huge  fires  of  crackling 
wood ;  the  homely  usages,  the  husking,  sugar¬ 
making,  the  dye-tub  in  the  corner,  the  family 
Bible,  are  all  given  back  with  a  life-like  verisim¬ 
ilitude,  at  once  touching  and  interesting. 

Of  maple-sugar  making  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

‘‘  Sugar  was  partially  supplied  by  our  maide-trees. 
Tliesc  were  tapped  in  March— the  sap  being  collected,  and 
boiled  down  in  the  woods.  ’This  was  wholly  a  domestic 
operation,  and  one  in  which  all  the  children  rejoiced, 
each  taking  his  privilege  of  an  occasional  sip  or  dip,  from 
the  period  of  the  limpid  sap,  to  the  granulated  condi¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  supply  of  sugar  was  from 
the  West  Indies.” 

Our  temperance  lecturers  will  find  good  items 
in  the  following  description : 

“  Rum  was  largely  consumed,  but  our  distilleries  luid 
scarcely  begun.  A  half-pint  of  i.  was  given  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  every  day  laborer,  more  particularly  In  the 
Summer  season  In  all  families,  rich  or  poor,  it  was 
offered  to  male  visitors  as  an  essential  point  of  hospi- 


in  the  laoih’ 

This  was  in  the 
days  of  spinning 
wheels  and  looms ; 
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tality,  or  cveu  goml 
maniierH.  Women — 

[  begpanlon — ladies 
took  their  Hchnapps, 
then  nainetl  ‘  Hop¬ 
kins*  Elirir,*  which 
was  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  and  .unluctivo 
means  of  Rotlins  tip-  j 
ay  that  has  UKsn  In-  \\ 
vented.  (Vying  babies  */ 
were  sileucetl  with  hot  '* 
toddy,  then  esteemed  ' 
an  infallible  remedy  d 
for  wind  on  the  stom-  {■' 
nch.  Every  man  im-  !j 
bilM'd  his  moniiug  -f 
dram,  and  this  was 
estei'med  temperance,  i  ^ 
Tliero  is  a  story  of  a  j| 
preacher  about  those  [j' 
days,  who  thus  lec- 
tured  his  parish  *  ‘  I 
say  nothing,  my  be-  i 
loved  brethren  ,  i 
against  taking  a  littlo  ij[ 
bitters  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  after  break- 
last,  especially  if5’oii 
are  used  to  it.  What 
I  contend  against  is 
this  dramming,  dram¬ 
ming,  dramming,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day. 
Tliore  are  some  men 
who  take  a  glass  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  I 
do  not  purpose  to  con¬ 
tend  aji^inst  ohl  es-  \ 
tablished  customs, my 
brethren, rendered  re-  ' 
spectable  by  time  and 
authority ;  but  this 
dramming,  dram-  ^ 


wiiuii  luu  bCUiMU-  u;.  —  —  - 

master  boarded 

round,  and  the  shoemaker  was  itinerant ;  and 
the  farrahouHc  kept  up  a  busy  and  not  unpleas¬ 
ing  tumult.  **  Molly  Gregory-’  wivsa  character, 
not  seen  in  these  days,  but  one  which  might  Ik? 
found  not  unfrcquently  in  the  olden  time  ;  and 
many  of  us  can  recall  one  of  these  good  spin¬ 
sters  to  the  mind,  who  lingered  like  a  “last  rose 
of  Summer  ”  about  an  old  homestead  : 

“  The  wool  wras  spun  in  the  family,  partly  by  my  nis- 
ters,  and  partly  by  Molly  Gregory,  daughter  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  town  carpenter  I  remember  her  well  as  she 
sang  and  spun  aloft  in  the  attic  In  those  days,  church 
singing  was  one  of  the  fine  arts — the  onlv  one,  indeed, 

Voh.  IV— 9, 


MAKING  MAPIB  SCOAK. 

which  fiourisUed  in  Ridgefleld,  except  the  music  of  the 
drum  and  fife.  Tlie  choir  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
ranged  on  three  sides  of  the  meeting  house  gallery.  Tlio 
tenor,  led  by  Deacon  Hawley,  was  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
the  base  to  the  left,  and  the  treble  and  counter  to  tlie 
right— the  whole  being  set  in  motion  by  a  pitch-pipe, 
made  by  the  deacon  himself,  who  was  a  cabinet-maker 
Nolly  took  upon  herself  the  entire  counter,  for  she  had 
excellent  lungs  The  fugiog  tunes,  which  had  then  run 
a  little  mad,  w'ere  her  delight,  and  of  all  these,  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  the  general  favorite.  In  her  solitary  opera¬ 
tions  aloft,  I  have  often  beard  her  send  forth  from  tlie 
attic  windows,  the  droning  bum  of  her  wheel,  with  fitful 
snatches  of  a  hymn,  in  which  the  base  began,  the  tenor 
fallowed,  then  the  treble,  and  finally  the  counter — wind- 
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iog  up  with  irresirttible  pathos.  Molly,  nin^ng  to  herself, 
and  all  unconscious  of  eavebdrop|>ers,  carried  on  all  the 
parts,  thus  : 

Base  l>ong  for  a  cooling— 

“  71?nor  Ix)ng  for  a  cooling — 

**  Ti'dfle.  liong  for  a  cooling— 

**  Counter  Long  for  a  cooling  stream  at  hand, 

And  they  must  drink  or  die  t 

Tlie  knitting  of  stockings  was  performed  by  the  female 
part  of  the  family  in  the  evening,  and  especially  at  tea 
parties.  According  to  the  theory  of  society  in  that  golden 
age,  thia  was  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economical  employ' 
ment,  inasmuch  as  Satan  was  held  to  find 
*Some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.’  ” 

Our  author  citee  the  various  kinds  of  labor, 
indoors  and  without,  in  which  both  sexes  were 
called  upon  to  participate,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
old  i£neas  recounting  his  labors  before  Queen 
Dido,  partly  in  sadness  and  partly  in  the  pride 
of  achievement.  He  draws  from  thence  sundry  ! 
wise  conclusions,  which  are  not  the  less  valuable  ] 
for  being  familiar : 

“It  is  not  easy  to  cite  a  higher  example  of  a  gentle 
man— in  thought,  ^Ung,  and  manner— than  St.  Paul, 
and  he  was  a  tent-maker  ;  King  Alfred  was  a  gentleman, 
and  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  servile  labor.  But  let  me 
refer  to  Xew  Fxgland  examples.  Daniel  Webster  wa.s  a 
gentleman,  and  he  began  with  the  scythe  and  the  plow  ; 
Abbot  Lawrence  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  served  through 
ever}*  grade,  an  apprenticeship  to  hU  profession  ;  Timothy 
Dwight  was  a  gentleman,  and  was  trained  to  the  positive 
labors  of  the  farm  ;  Franklin,  the  printer  ;  Sherman,  the 
shoemaker  ;  Ellsworth,  the  teamster — all  were  gentle¬ 
men.  and  of  that  liigh  order  which  regards  truth,  honor, 
manliness,  as  its  essential  basis.  Nothing,  in  my  view,  is 
more  despicable,  nothing  more  calculated  to  diffuse  and 
cherish  a  debasing  effeminacy  of  body  and  soul,  than  the 
doctrine  that  labor  is  degrading.  Where  such  ideas  pre¬ 
vail,  rottenness  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society.” 

Tlie  author  recalls  the  reminiscences  of  his 
childhood,  as  all  do,  who  have  sweet  home  asso¬ 
ciations,  endearing  the  past,  and  l)ecoming  the 
angel-wing  which  shall  protect  and  make  holy 
in  the  times  to  come  when  we  shrink  and  strug¬ 
gle  under  the  “  stress  ’’  of  life.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  gives  a  translation  of  the  opening  lines 
of  Kalcwala,  the  Finnish  poem  so  literally  fol- 
low’cd  by  Longfellow  in  his  Hiawatha : 

”  These  the  words  we  have  received — 

These,  the  songs  we  do  inherit, 

Are  of  Wainamoimen’s  ginlle— 

From  the  forge  of  Ilmarinen, 

Of  the  sword  of  Kankomieli, 

Of  the  bow  of  Youkanhainen, 

Of  the  borders  of  the  Korth-fields, 

Of  the  plains  of  Kalewala. 


These  my  father  sang  aforetime, 

As  he  chipped  the  hatchet’s  handle ; 
These  were  taught  me  by  my  mother, 
As  she  twirled  her  flying  spindles, 
When  I  on  the  floor  was  sporting. 
Round  her  knee  was  gayly  dancing, 
As  a  pitiable  weakling — 


As  a  weakling  small  of  stature. 

Never  failed  these  wondrous  stories, 

Told  of  Sampo,  told  of  Louhi : 

Old  grew  Sampo  in  the  storie.4  , 
liouhi  vanished  with  her  magic  ; 

In  the  songs  Wiunen  perished  : 

In  the  play  die<l  Lemminkainea. 

”  Tliere  are  many  other  stories, 

Magic  sayings  which  I  learned, 

Which  I  gathered  by  the  wayside. 

Culled  amid  the  heather-blossoms, 

Rifled  from  the  bushy  copses. 

From  the  bending  twigs  I  pluck’d  them, 
Plucki*d  them  from  the  tender  grasses, 

Wlien  a  shepherd-boy  I  sauntered, 

As  a  lad  upon  the  pastures, 

On  the  honey-bearing  meadows, 

On  the  gold-illumined  hillock, 

Following  black  Muurikki 
At  the  side  of  spotted  Kimmo. 

Songs  the  very  coldness  gave  me, 

Music  found  I  in  the  rain  drops  ; 

Other  songs  the  winds  brought  to  me, 

Other  songs,  the  ocean -billows  ; 

Birds,  by  singing  in  the  branches, 

And  the  tree-top  spoke  in  whispers.” 

The  boy  was  alert  m  all  the  pportH  of  his  age 
and  the  times— fishing,  trapping  and  bunting  as 
the  youngsters  will  with  untiring  assiduity  : 

”  I  was  a  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter— first  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  afterward  with  the  old  hereditary  fire¬ 
lock,  which  snapped  six  times  and  went  off  once  The 
smaller  kinds  of  game  were  abundant.  Tlie  thickets 
teemed  with  quails  ;  partridges  drummed  in  every  wood  ; 
the  gray-squirrel— the  most  picturesque  animal  of  our 
forests— enlivened  every  hickory  copse  with  his  mocking 
laugh,  his  lively  gambols,  and  his  long  bannered  tail.  The 
pigeons  in  Spring  and  Autumn  migrated  in  countless 
flocks,  and  many  lingered  in  our  woods  for  the  season. 

”  I  can  recollect  no  sports  of  my  youtli  which  equalcit 
in  excitement  our  pigeon  hunts,  generally  taking  place  in 
September  and  October.  Wo  usually  started  on  horse¬ 
back  before  daylight,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  to  some 
stubble-field  on  West  Mountain.  Tlie  ride  in  the  keen, 
fresh  air,  especially  as  the  dawn  began  to  break,  was  de¬ 
lightful.  The  gradual  encroachment  of  day  upon  tho 
night,  filled  my  mind  with  sublime  image.s  ;  the  waking 
up  of  a  world  from  sleep,  the  joyousness  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  the  return  of  morning,  and  my  own  sympathy 
in  this  cheerful  and  grateful  homage  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  Giver  of  Good— all  contributed  to  render  these  ad¬ 
ventures  most  impressive  upon  my  young  heart.  My 
memory  is  still  full  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  those  glo¬ 
rious  mornings  ,  the  silvery  whistle  of  the  wings  of  mi¬ 
grating  flocks  of  plover — invisible  in  the  gray  mists  of 
dawn  ;  the  faint  murmur  of  the  distant  mountain  tor¬ 
rents  ;  the  sonorous  gong  of  the  long  trailing  flocks  of 
wild  geese,  seeming  to  come  from  tlie  unseen  depths  of 
the  skies — these  were  among  the  suggestive  sounds  that 
stole  through  the  dim  twilight.  As  morning  advanced, 
the  scene  was  inconceivably  beautiful— the  mountain 
sides,  clothed  in  Autumnal  green,  and  purple,  and  gold, 
rendered  more  glowing  by  the  sunrise — with  the  valleys 
covered  with  mists  and  spreading  out  like  lakes  of  silver ; 
while  on  every  side  the  ear  was  saluted  by  the  mocking 
screams  of  tho  red  headed  woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  con¬ 
gresses  of  crows,  clamorous  as  if  talking  to  Buncombe  ; 
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and  filially  t!ie  rushing 
Bound  of  the  pigeons, 

pouring  like  a  tide  over  \  . 

the  tops  of  the  trees. 

By  this  time  of  course  1 

our  nets  were  ready,  and  V  V  1 

our  flyers  and  stool  binls  \\l 

on  the  alert.  What  mo- 

ments  of  ecstasy  were  t  Ai  | 

these,  and  especially  when  \  I  nyf 

some  reil-broasted  old  \  H 

caught  the  sight  of  our  \  \  H  ■  Ml 
pigeons,  and,  turning  at  V 

liie  call,  drew  the  wliole  ■|W^ 

train  down  into  our  net- 
IhhI.  I  have  often  seen  a 

hundred,  or  two  hundred  Hi  . 

of  these  splendid  binls, 

come  upon  us,  with  a 

noise  absolutely  deafen-  '  ^(^tV 

ing,  and  sweeping  the  air 

the  breath  of  a  thunder- 
cloud.  Sometimes  our 
bush-hut,  where  we  lay 
concealed,  was  covered  ^ 

.all  over  with  pigeons,  and  ^ aArilifcii.  "', 

we  (lareil  not  move  a 

net  was  spruni;.  and  we 

dretl  binls — I  felt  the  full- 
ness  of  triumph,  which 
words  are  wholly  inade- 

Amid  all  thcf<c  roc- 
reationn  the  yoiinir 
Samuel  was  not  mind-  ‘ 
less  of  books,  bnt 
seems  to  have  taken 

in  the  usual  amount  ^sySI 

of  ideas  current  in  a 

stirring  and  growing  ' 

community.  lie  was 
cheerful,  observant, 

with  those  poetic  tendencies  which  never  fail 
to  endear  the  possessor  to  those  around  him. 
His  mother  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  recited,  in  her  soft  voice,  to  the 
listening  child  the  noble  verses  of  Milton,  the 
glowng  hut  religious  cadences  of  Young,  as  well 
as  the  more  familiar  lyrics  of  Watts.  A  grand¬ 
mother  sang  old  ballads  also,  and  that  must 
have  Ixicn  a  dull  imagination  which  did  not  stir 
with  an  inward  heat  at  the  words  of  the  poet 
from  the  sweet  lips  of  woman.  He  thus  refers 
to  his  mother : 


“  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  inherited  from  my  mother  a 
love  of  the  night  side  of  nature^not  a  love  that  begetn 
melancholy,  but  an  appetite  that  found  pleasure  in  the 
Rhadowa  as  well  as  the  lights  of  life  and  imagination. 
Eminently  practical  as  she  waa— laborious,  skillful  and 
successful  in  the  duties  which  Proridence  bad  as¬ 
signed  her,  as  the  head  of  a  large  family,  with  narrow 
means— she  was  still  of  a  poetic  temperament.  Her  lively 
fancy  was  vividly  set  forth  by  a  pair  of  the  finest  eyes  I 
have  ever  seen— dark  and  serious,  yet  tender  and  senti¬ 
mental.  These  bespoke  not  only  the  vigor  of  her  concep¬ 
tions,  but  the  melancholy  tinge  that  shaded  her  imagina¬ 
tion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  well  of  sadness  in  her  heart 
became  full,  and  it  ran  over  in  tears.  These,  however, 
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were  like  Spring  nhowcrH— brief  in  duration,  and  after* 
ward  brightening  to  all  around.  She  wan  not  the  only 
woman  who  haa  felt  better  after  a  gooil  cry.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  poetic,  not  a  real  sorrow,  that  thus  excited  her 
emotions,  for  her  prevailing  humor  abounded  in  wit  and 
vivacity,  not  unfrequeutly  taking  the  hue  of  pUyful  sat¬ 
ire.  Nevertheless,  her  taste  craved  the  (lathetic,  the 
mournful-— iK)t  as  a  bitter  medicine,  loit  a  spicy  condiment. 
Her  favorite  poets  were  King  David  and  Dr.  Watts  ;  she 
preferred  tho  dirge-like  melody  of  Windham  to  all  other 
music.  All  the  songs  she  sang  were  minors.  Alas  I  how 
few  are  now  living  to  verify  this  feeble  portniit  among  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  would  once  have  testitied  to  the 
general,  though  inadequate  resemblance  P* 

Here  ia  an  odd  story,  which  will  excite  a  rib- 
ehaking  laugh  in  the  reader  : 

The  Widow  Bennett  bad  a  foreman  on  the  farm  by  the 
name  of  Ward.  He  w’as  a  good  man  for  work,  but  faith 
had  not  yet  touched  his  lips,  much  less  his  heart.  In  vain 
did  the  witlow,  in  admitting  his  merits  at  the  plow,  the 
scythe,  and  the  flail,  still  urge  him  to  crown  her  wi>heH  by 
leading  in  family  prayer.  For  a  long  time  the  heart  of  the 
man  w'os  hard,  and  his  ear  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  At 
last,  however,  wearied  with  her  importunities,  he  seomoil 
to  change,  and,  to  her  great  joy,  consented  to  make  a 
trial. 

*^On  a  bright  morning  in  June— at  early  sunrise— the 
family  all  assembled  in  the  (larlor,  men  and  maidens,  for 
their  devotions.  Wlien  all  was  ready.  Ward,  in  a  low, 
troubled  voice,  began.  He  had  never  prayed— or  at  least 
not  in  public— but  he  had  heard  many  prayers,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  retentive  memory.  After  getting  over  the  first 
hesitancy,  he  soon  became  fluent,  and  taking  passages 
hero  and  there  from  the  various  petitions  he  liad  heard— 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Universalist  and  Episcopalian— 
he  went  on  with  great  eloquence,  gradually  elevating  his 
tone  and  accelerating  his  delivery.  Ere  long  bis  voice 
grew  portentous,  and  some  of  the  men  and  maids,  think¬ 
ing  he  was  suddenly  taken  either  mad  or  inspired,  stole 
out  on  their  toes  into  the  kitchen,  where,  with  gaping 
mouths,  they  awaited  the  result.  The  \Mdow  Bennett 
bore  it  all  for  about  half  an  hour  ;  but  at  last,  as  the  pre¬ 
cious  time  was  passing  way,  she  lost  patience,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  Placing  herself  directly  in  frontof  the  speaker, 
she  exclaimed,  ^  Ward,  what  do  you  meant’ 

As  if  suddenly  relieved  from  a  nightmare,  be  ex¬ 
claimed,  ^  O  dear,  ma’am — Dm  much  obliged  to  you  ;  for 
I  couldn’t  contrive  to  wind  off.’  ” 

Mr.  Goodrich  found  the  old  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  hoth  disheartening  and  laborious  to  the 
scholar  ;  and  his  own  experience  must  have  sug¬ 
gested  early  to  his  mind  the  need  of  familiar¬ 
izing  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Him.self 
fond  of  children,  and  sympathizing  in  their 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  character  of  a  good,  genial,  knowledge-im¬ 
parting  old  uncle,  domiciled  by  gout,  and  yet 
attracting  by  his  benevolence,  should  assume 
shape  and  coherency,  till  the  veritable  Peter 
Parley  grew  to  lie  an  existence.  Thoroughly 
prosaic  in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  (for  verse-making 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  poet,)  all  the  old 
stories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Little  Red 
Riding-Hood,  and  the  harmless  nonsense  of 
Mother  (jroose,  affected  him  early  in  life  with  a 


vague  horror.  All  was  true  matter  of  fact  to 
his  childish  fancy.  lie  l)elievcd  these  grotesque" 
inventions,  calculated  to  fix  and  amuse  the 
imaginations  of  childhood,  to  he  veritable  ex- 
[KTiences,  and  he  shivered  and  shook  with  child¬ 
ish  terrors.  Prolialily  this  aspect  of  mind  is  not 
shared  by  cliildren  in  general,  for  we  ourselves 
were  nurtured  upon  Mother  Goose,  and  all  the- 
legendary  of  nursery  lore,  from  *•  Patty  Cake 
Pan”  up  to  the  gorgeous  tales  of  the  Araliiaii 
Nights,  and  our  mind  was  afflicted  with  no  similar 
bewilderment  of  moral  ideas.  Therefore  we  do 
not  share  In  his  denunciation  of  this  species  of 
literature,  made  classic  by  age  and  venerable 
by  the  uses  of  time.  But  to  this  literalizing 
cast  of  mind  the  public  owes  the  cheery  stories 
of  Peter  Parley,  in  which  the  monil  sets  out 
like  the  nose  upon  the  face,  and  the  integrity  is 
straight  as  a  pike-staff. 

A  minister's  house  is  a  sort  of  pious  tavern  in 
the  country,  and  the  man  retained  iiuuiy  remin¬ 
iscences  of  an  amusing  character  of  tlu;  clergy 
who  visited  his  father’s  house  in  his  boyhood. 
The  following  is  rich  in  di  scription  : 

“  Some  of  them  were  grave  and  portly,  especially  those 
who  bore  tho  awe-inspiring  title  of  J)octor8  of  Divinity.  I 
cannot  now  recollect  among  them  all  a  fdngic  little  or 
emaciated  D.  1).  At  the  head  of  the  lUt,  in  ray  imagiuii- 
tion,  was  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Qreen’s-farms,  now  {i^uthport,  I 
believe.  He  was  a  large  and  learned  mnn— two  hundnM 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  solid  divinity.  He  read  the  Bible 
in  the  original  tongues  for  diversion,  and  digested  Hebrew 
roots  as  if  they  had  been  buttered  parsnips.  Ho  was  withal 
a  hale,  hearty  old  gentleman,  with  a  rich,  ruddy  smile  over 
his  face,  bespeakipg  peace  within  and  without.  I  was  once 
at  his  bouse,  which  cooAhanded  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  particularly  of  Compo  Bay,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  I  remember  that  be  told  me  about  the  landing  of 
the  British  there,  under  Tryon,  in  Apiil,  1777,  on  their 
expedition  against  Danbury.” 

One  of  the  good  clergymen  had  a  horror  of 
cats,  and  this  idiosyucrucy  gave  rise  to  uii 
amusing  incident : 

“  Dr.  Blatchford,  of  Bridgeport,  removed  early  to  Water¬ 
ford,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  I  can  only  remember  to  have 
seen  him  ;  his  personal  appearance  has  vanished  from  my 
mind.  1  recollect,  however,  that  he  had  a  horror  of  cats 
and  kittens,  and  such  was  its  intensity  as  to  endue  him 
with  clairvoyance,  so  that  he  could  easily  detect  one  of 
tliese  creatures  in  the  room,  though  it  might  be  out  of 
sight,  or  even  confined  in  a  closet.  Frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  deceive  him,  but  without  success.  His  in- 
etinct  was  infallible.  When  he  was  seen  coming,  the  first 
thing  attended  to  by  my  mother  was  to  shut  up  the  whole 
purring  family,  and  they  were  kept  under  lock  and  key 
till  the  good  doctor  bad  departed.  Once  upon  a  time, 
while  dining  with  a  friend,  he  suddenly  threw  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  his  face  being  pale  with  horror. 

‘“What  Is  the  matter?’  ejaculated  his  host,  in  great 
excitement. 

“  ‘  It  is  a  eat  I’  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

“‘A  cat?'  was  the  thrilling  reply.  “Impossible;  we 
shut  up  the  cat  and  kittens  as  soon  as  yon  arrived.’ 
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‘'Search  was  Diadc, 
and  a  kitten  was  found 
coddled  up  beside  the 
baby  in  the  cradle.’* 

Our  limits  for¬ 
bid  us  to  extract 
several  grotesque 
anecdotes,  which 
have  given  us  more 
than  one  health-in¬ 
spiring  laugh.  The 
story  of  the  cler¬ 
gyman  who  al¬ 
ways  smiled,  or 
tittered,  in  as¬ 
cending  the  pulpit 
stairs,  and  who 
was  tried  therefor 
in  a  solemn  con¬ 
clave  of  his  com¬ 
peers,  is  irresisti- 
l)ly  comic,  but  for 
which  wo  must  re¬ 
fer  the  reader  to 
the  Ijook  itself. 


Deacon  01m-, 
stead,  one  of  three 
who  dispensed  the 
elements”  in  his 
father's  church, 
was  a  kingly  man 
in  his  way,  and 
worth  our  a  c- 
({uaintance : 

Deacon  Olmsttcad 
was  full  tbree-Bcore 
5^arti  and  ten  at  the 
r>{>eoin^  of  the  present 
century.  His  infancy 
touched  upon  the 
verge  of  Puritanism^ 
the  days  of  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather. 

The  spirit  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  lived  in  his 
lieart,  while  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  lingered  in  his 
form.  He  was  fully 
six  feet  high,  with  broad  shoulders,  powerful  limbs, 
and  the  august  step  of  a  giant.  His  hair  was  white, 
and  rolled  in  thin  curls  upon  his  shoulders  ;  he  was 
still  erect,  though  he  carried  a  long  cane,  like  that 
of  Father  Abraliam  in  the  old  pictures,  representing 
him  at  the  head  of  his  kindred  and  his  camels,  going 
from  the  land  of  Haran  to  the  land  of  Oinaan.  In¬ 
deed,  he  was  my  personification  of  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and  when  my  father  read  from  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  how  ho  and  liOt  and  their 
kindred  journeyed  forth,  I  half  fancied  it  must  be  Dea¬ 
con  Olmstead  under  another  name. 

He  was  in  all  things  a  noble  specimen  of  humanity — 
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an  honor  to  human  nature— a  shining  light  in  the  church. 
I  have  spoken  of  him  as  having  something  grand  about 
him,  yet  I  remember  how  kindly  he  condescended  to  take 
me,  a  child,  on  his  knee,  and  bow  gently  his  great  brawny 
fingers  encircled  my  Infant  band.  I  have  said  he  was 
wise  ;  yet  bis  book  learning  was  small,  though  it  might 
have  been  as  great  as  that  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or 
Jacob.  He  knew,  indeed,  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  that  is 
a  great  teacher.  He  had  Rl.<io  lived  long,  and  profited  by 
observation  and  experience.  Above  all,  he  was  calm, 
just,  sincere,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  these  lamps  light 
up  the  path  of  life.” 

Id  the  process  of  events,  Methodism,  which. 
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under  the  great  Wesley,  had  electrified  the  work-  of  devotion  at  home,  ho  partially  arrested  the 
ing  people  of  Enghuid,  being  literally  a  gospel  progress  of  the  New  Lights  in  his  own  parish, 
to  the  poor,  made  its  way  to  New  England.  The  Lorenzo  Dow  in  his  journal  affords  the  fol- 
old  orthodo.t  ch-rgy  were  unprepared  for  the  lowing  account  of  this  itinerant  preaching,  which 
rapid  progres.s  of  preaching,  which,  to  their  we  have  always  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
calm,  cultured  nerves  and  sedate  minds,  cairied  primitive  and  impressive.  A  camp-meeting  may 
with  it  nothing  less  than  the  spirit  of  Satan,  be  turned  to  ill  account  by  evil-disposed  persons, 
manifested  by  a  diabolic  mania.  In  the  cour.se  as  all  things  good  and  I)eautiful  may  be  made 
of  this  e.xciting  development,  men  and  women,  weapons  of  coiTuption — but  the  evil  is  not  in 
magnetised  by  the  mysterious  fluids  of  some  the  thing  but  in  the  recipient,  who  dot's  not 
galvanized  enthusiast,  were  affected  with  strange  scruj)le  to  apply  a  vessel  of  the  sacred  altar  to 
eontortion.s,  jerks,  trances  and  the  like,  in  a  i  utihallowed  puri)oses;  and  none  the  less  have 


was  called,  to  the 
evident  thinning 
of  the  e  s  t  a  b- 
li.-Iied  churches, 
and  the  great 
disgust  of  the 
clergy.  Ridge¬ 
field  by  no  means 
escaped  the  ex¬ 
citement  ;  and 
the  celebrated 
Lorenzo  D  o  w 
made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  a 
■second  John  the 
Daptist  •*  crying 
in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,”  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  men 
to  repent.  Our 
good  Parson 
Gnodrieh  took 
the  wise  course 
of  renewed  zeal 
in  his  own  pul¬ 
pit.  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  eani- 
(«t  attention  to 
IhegoodofsouK 
Thus,  by  kind¬ 
ling  up  the  luke- 
'varm  minds  of 
lis  own  people, 
md  lighting 
4new  the  fires 
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HU  R“lt  tv  lofty  euthuHiai^m  swell  our  own  mind 
to  divine  rapture  as  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  went  up  to  God  in  the  great  solitude  of 
Nature. 

came  to  a  liouRe,  and  hired  a  woman  to  take  me ; 
over  the  rirer  in  a  canoe  for  my  remainioif  money  and  a 
jtair  of  kcIasoph— the  latter  of  which  was  the  chief  object 
with  her  ;  no  one's  extreroiticH  are  others’  opportunities. 
Thus  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  appointment  in  Newport 
in  time. 

**  t  had  heard  about  a  singularity  called  the  jerks  or 
jerking  exfix-UCy  which  appeared  first  near  Knoxville,  in 
August  last,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  ;  which  re- 
|K>rt.s  at  first  I  considered  as  vague  and  false  ;  but  at 
lengthy  like  the  (jueeii  of  ^heba,  I  riet  out  to  go  and  sec 
for  myself,  and  sent  over  these  appointments  into  this 
country  accordingly. 

*MVhen  1  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town,  I  saw  hundreds 
of  people  collected  in  little  bodies  ;  and  observing  no  place 
appointed  for  meeting,  before  1  spoke  to  any,  I  gc»t  on  a 
log  and  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  caused  them  to  assoinble 
round  in  a  solemn,  att«mtive  silence.  I  observed  several 
involuntary  molioti.s  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  which 
I  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  jerks.  I  rode  several 
miles  behind  a  mun  across  a  stream  of  water,  and  held 
meeting  in  the  evening,  being  ten  miles  on  my  way. 

“In  the  night  1  grew  uneasy,  being  twenty-five  miles 
from  my  np{K)intment  for  next  Monday  at  eleven  o’clock. 

I  pn^vailiHl  uiMin  a  young  man  to  attempt  carrying  me 
with  Itorses  until  day,  which  ho  thought  was  impractica- 
^de.  considering  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  tree.s.  Sditary  shrieks  were  beard  in  these 
woods,  which  ho  t(dd  me  were  the  cries  of  murdered  per¬ 
sons.  At  day  we  parted,  being  still  seventeen  miles  from 
the  spot,  and  the  ground  covered  with  a  white  frost.  I 
had  not  proc(‘oded  far  before  I  came  to  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  springs  of  the  mountain,  wdiich  made  it  dreadful 
cold.  In  niy  heated  state  I  had  to  wade  this  stream  five 
times  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour,  which  I  perceived 
so  affected  my  lx)dy  that  ray  strength  began  to  fail.  Fears 
b4»gan  to  arise  that  I  must  disap|>oint  the  people,  till  I  oh- 
served  some  fre.sh  tracks  of  horses,  which  cau.scd  me  to 
exert  every  nerve  to  overtake  them,  In  hopes  of  aid  or 
assistance  on  my  journey,  and  soon  I  saw  them  on  au  em> 
inencc.  I  shouttKl  for  tliem  to  stop  till  I  came  up.  Tliey 
inquinsl  what  I  wantisl ;  I  replied,  I  had  beard  there  was 
a  meeting  at  Seversvillu  by  a  stranger,  and  was  going  to 
it.  Tliey  n^pHe*!  that  they  had  heard  tliat  a  crazy  man  was 
to  hold  forth  there,  and  were  going  also  ;  and,  perceiring 
that  I  wa.s  weary,  they  invited  me  to  ride ;  and  soon  our 
company  was  increas(»il  to  forty  or  fifty,  who  fell  in  with 
us  on  the  road  from  different  plantations.  At  length  I 
was  interrogated  whether  1  knew  anything  about  the 
preacher.  I  replied  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  him, 
and  had  heard  him  preach,  but  had  no  great  opinion  of 
him  ;  and  thus  the  conversation  continued  for  some  miles 
bt'fore  they  found  mo  out,  which  caused  some  color  and 
smiles  in  the  company. 

“I  have  seen  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Bap¬ 
tists,  Church  of  England,  and  Independents,  exercised 
with  the  jerks.  Gentleman  and  lady,  black  and  white, 
the  aged  and  the  youth,  rich  and  poor,  without  excep¬ 
tion  ;  from  which  I  infer,  as  it  cannot  bo  accounte^l  for 
on  natural  principles,  and  carries  such  marks  of  involun¬ 
tary  motion,  tliat  it  is  no  trifling  matter.  I  believe  that 
they  who  were  the  most  pious  and  given  up  to  God  are 
rarely  fomdnsl  with  it ;  and  also  those  naturalist.^,  who 
wish  and  try  to  get  it  to  philosophize  upon  it,  an*  ex- ' 


cepted ;  but  the  lukewarm,  lazy,  half-bearte<l,  indolent 
professor  is  subject  to  it,  and  many  of  them  I  have  seen, 
who,  when  it  came  upon  them,  would  be  alarmed  and 
stirred  up  to  redouble  their  diligence  with  God,  and  after 
they  would  g(‘t  happy,  were  thankful  that  it  ever  came 
upon  them.  Again,  the  wicked  are  frequently  more  afraid 
of  it  than  the  small  pox  or  yellow  fever.  These  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  it ;  but  the  persecutors  are  more  subject  to  ii 
than  any,  and  they  sometimes  have  cursed  and  swore 
and  damne«l  it,  while  jerking.  There  is  no  pain  attend¬ 
ing  tlic  jerks  except  they  resist  them  ;  which,  if  they  do, 
it  will  weary  them  more  in  an  hour  than  a  day’s  labor, 
which  shows  that  it  requires  the  consent  of  the  will  to 
avoid  suffering. 

**  I  passeil  by  a  meeting-house,  where  I  observed  the 
undergrowth  had  been  cut.  up  for  a  camp-meeting,  and 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  saplings  left  breast  high,  which 
to  me  apifcared  so  sloventsb  that  I  could  not  but  ask  my 
guide  the  cause,  who  observed  they  were  topped  so  high 
and  left  for  the  people  to  jerk  by.  Tliis  so  excited  my  at¬ 
tention  that  1  went  over  the  ground  to  view  it,  and  found 
where  the  people  liad  laid  ht*ld  of  them  and  jerked  so  pow¬ 
erfully  that  they  had  kicked  up  the  earth  a.s  a  horse 
staint>ing  flies.  I  observed  some  emotion  both  this  day 
and  night  among  the  people.  A  Presbyterian  minister 
(with  whom  I  stayeil)  observed,  ‘  Yestenhiy,  while  I  was 
speaking,  some  had  the  jerks,  and  a  young  man  from 
North  Carolina  mimicked  them  out  of  derision,  and  soon 
was  seized  with  them  himself  (which  w’as  the  case  with 
many  others).  lie  grew  ashamed,  and  on  attempting  to 
mount  his  hor5io  to  go  off.  his  foot  jerkeil  about  so  that  he 
could  not  put  it  into  the  stirrup.  Some  youngsters  seeing 
this,  assisted  him  on,  but  he  jerked  so  that  he  could  not 
sit  alone,  and  one  got  up  to  hold  him  on,  which  was  done 
with  difficulty.  I,  observing  this,  went  to  him  and  asketl 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  Faid  he,  “  I  believe  God  sent 
it  on  me  fur  ray  wickedness,  and  making  light  of  it  in 
others,’^  and  he  requesteil  mo  to  pray  for  him.’ 

“  I  observed  liis  wdfe  had  it ;  she  said  she  was  first  at¬ 
tacked  in  betl.  Dr.  Nelson  had  frequently  strove  to  gtt 
it.  (in  order  to  philosophize  about  it.)  but  he  could  not  ; 
and  observcHl  they  could  not  account  for  it  on  natural 
principles.” 

The  early  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Goodrich  are 
l)y  far  the  most  interesting,  and  are  frequently 
told  in  a  fine  vein  of  humor,  simply  and  nat- 
unvlly,  although  ut  times  Peter  Parley  fairly 
forgets  he  is  talking  to  grown  men  and  women, 
and  aflords  ns  a  dish  of  scntimi-nt.  or  a  porrin¬ 
ger  filled  with  momlity.  not  csstmtial  to  the  well- 
l)eing  of  adult  readers.  The  story  of  the  her- 
mitess  of  Ridgefield  will  lie  read  with  interest : 

“  Men  hermits  have  bt*on  frequenlly  liear«l  of,  but  a 
woman  hermit  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Nevertheless, 
Uhlgefield  coiiM  boast  of  one  of  these  among  its  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Sarali  Bishop  was,  at  the  perio<i  of  my  boyhood,  a 
thin,  ghostly  old  woman,  bent  and  wrinkled,  but  still 
possessing  a  g<MNl  deal  of  activity.  She  lived  in  a  cave, 
formed  by  nature,  in  a  mass  of  projecting  rocks  tbat  over¬ 
hung  a  deep  valley  or  gorge  in  West  Mountiiin.  This  was 
about  four  miles  from  our  house,  and  was,  I  believe,  ac¬ 
tually  w'itbin  the  limits  of  North  Salem  ;  but,  being  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  it  was  most  easily 
accessible  frrtm  Ridgefield,  and  hence  its  tenant  was  called 
an  inhabitant  of  our  town. 

‘‘This  strange  woman  was  no  mere  amateur  reclu.se. 
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The  rock^barc  and  dcnolate^was  actually  her  home,  ex¬ 
cept  tliat  occasionally  she  strayed  to  the  nci{^hborin{|f  vil* 
Liges,  seldom  being  absent  more  than  one  or  two  days  at 
a  time.  Stie  never  begged,  but  receivoil  such  articles  as 
were  given  to  her.  She  was  of  a  highly  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  at  long  intervals  came  to  our  church  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  sacrament.  She  sometimes  visited  our  family, 
(the  only  one  thus  favored  in  the  town,)  and  occasion- 
tally  remaineil  over  night.  She  never  would  eat  with  us 
at  the  table,  nor  engage  in  general  conversation.  Upon 
her  early  history  she  was  invariably  silent ;  indeed,  she 
spoke  of  her  affairs  with  great  reluctance.  She  neither 
seemed  to  ha%'e  sympathy  for  others,  nor  to  ask  it  in  re¬ 
turn.  If  there  was  any  exception,  It  was  only  in  respect 


to  the  religious  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  family  ;  she 

k  tain  home.  She  always 
appeared  desirous  of 

ment,  which  seemed  to 

statue  upon  the  pros- 

Spot,  and  in  two  in¬ 
stances  found  her  at 
home.  A  jdacc  more 
desolate— in  its  general  outline — more  absolutely  given 
up  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Her  cave  was  a  hollow  in  tho  rock,  about  six 
feet  square.  Except  a  few  rags  and  an  old  basin,  it 
was  without  furniture— her  bed  being  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  and  her  pillow  a  projecting  point  of  the  rock.  It 
was  entered  by  a  natural  door  about  tlirce  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  high,  and  was  clotc<l  in  severe  weather  only  by 
pieces  of  bark.  At  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  was  a  cleft, 
where  she  kept  a  supply  of  roots  and  nuts,  which  she 
gathercil,  and  the  food  that  was  given  her.  She  was  re¬ 
puted  to  have  a  secret  depository,  whero  she  kept  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  antique  dresses,  several  of  them  of  rich  silks,  and 
apparently  suited  to  fashionable  life  ,*  though  I  think  tbia 
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wao  an  eicaggeration.  At  a  little  distance  down  the  ledge 
there  was  a  lino  spring  of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
■he  was  often  found  in  fair  weather. 

There  was  no  attempt,  either  in  or  around  the  spot, 
to  bestow  upon  it  nn  uir  of  convenience  or  comfort.  A 
small  si>ace  of  cleared  ground  was  occupied  by  a  few 
thriftless  |>cach  trees,  and  in  Summer  a  patch  of  starve- 
liug  beans,  cucumbers  and  ])Otato€B.  Up  two  or  three  of 
the  adjacent  forest-trees  there  clambered  luxuriant  grape¬ 
vines,  highly  productive  in  their  season.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  feeble  marks  of  cultivation,  all  was  left 
ghastly  and  savage  as  Nature  made  it.  Tlie  trees,  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  tops  of  the  cliff,  and  exposed  to  the  shock 
of  the  tempest,  were  bent,  and  stooping  toward  the  val- 
loy~their  limbs  contorted  and  their  roots  clinging,  as 
with  an  agonizing  grasp,  into  the  rifts  of  the  rocks  upon 
which  they  stood.  Many  of  them  were  hoary  with  age 
and  hollow  with  decay  ;  others  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves  by  the  blasts,  and  others  still,  grooved  and  eplin- 
tereil  by  the  lightning.  The  valley  below,  enriched  with 
the  d<‘cay  of  centuries,  and  fed  with  moisture  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  was  a  wild  paradise  of  towering  oaks, 
and  other  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  a  rank 
undergrowth  of  tangled  shrubs.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
oast,  the  gathered  streams  spread  out  into  a  beautiful 
e.v|>anse  of  water  calleil  liong  Pond. 

A  place  at  once  so  secluded  and  so  wild  was,  of  course, 
the  chosen  haunt  of  binls,  beasts  and  reptiles.  The  eagle 
built  her  nest  and  reared  her  young  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  ;  foxes  found  shelter  in  the  caverns,  and  serpents 
revcle<l  alike  in  the  dry  hollows  of  the  cliifs  and  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  valley.  Tlie  hermitess  liad  made  compan¬ 
ionship  with  tho.se  brute  tenants  of  the  wood.  The  birds 
had  become  so  familiar  with  her  that  they  seemed  to 
heed  Iter  almost  as  little  as  if  she  had  been  a  stone.  The 
fox  fearlessly  pursued  his  hunt  and  his  gambols  In  her 
presence.  Tlie  rattlesnake  huslusl  his  monitory  signal  as 
he  approached  her.  Such  things^  at  least,  were  eater- 
tuineil  by  the  popular  boliof.  jt  was  said,  indeed,  that 
she  had  domesticated  a  })articuhir  rattU'Suake,  and  tliai 
he  paid  her  daily  visits.  She  was  accustomed^so  said 
the  K^iuid — to  bring  liim  milk  from  the  villages,  which 
he  devourt*<l  with  groat  ndlsh. 

“  Duriug  the  Winter  she  was  conAned  for  several  months 
to  her  coll.  At  that  piTiod  she  lived  upon  roots  and  nuts, 
which  she  had  laid  in  for  the  season.  She  had  no  Are, 
and,  deserted  even  by  her  brute  coini>anions,  she  was  ab¬ 
solutely  alone,  save  that  she  seemed  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Invisible  world.  Slie  appeared  to  liave  no  sense 
of  solitude,  no  weariness  at  the  slow  lapse  of  days  and 
months ;  night  hud  no  darkness,  the  tempest  no  terror, 
Winter  no  desolati^  for  her.  When  .spring  returned  she 
came  down  from  her  mountain,  a  mere  shadow— each 
year  her  form  more  bent,  her  limbs  more  thinand  wasted, 
her  hair  more  blaucheil,  her  eye  more  colorless.  At  last 
life  seemed  ebbing  away  like  the  faint  light  of  a  bmp 
sinking  into  tlie  socket.  Tlie  Anal  Winter  came — it  passed, 
and  she  was  not  seen  in  the  villages  around.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  went  to  the  mountain,  and  found  her  stand¬ 
ing  erect,  her  feet  sunk  in  the  frozen  marsh  of  the  valley. 
In  this  situation,  being  unable,  as  it  appeared,  to  extri¬ 
cate  herself— alone,  yet  not  alone— .vhe  had  yielded  her 
breath  to  Him  who  gave  it ! 

*‘Tlie  early  history  of  this  strange  personage  was  in¬ 
volved  in  some  mystery.  So  much  as  this,  however,  was 
nscertained,  that  she  was  of  good  family,  and  lived  on 
b)ng  Island  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  one  of 
the  numerous  forays  of  the  British  soldiers,  her  father’s 
bouse  was  burned ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  she 


was  made  the  victim  of  one  of  those  demonbcal  acts 
which  in  peace  arc  compensated  by  the  gibbet,  but  which, 
in  war,  embellish  the  life  of  the  soldier.  Desobtc  in  for¬ 
tune,  blighted  in  heart,  she  Aed  from  human  society,  and 
for  a  long  time  concealed  her  sorrows  in  the  cavern  which 
she  had  accidentally  found.  Her  grief-— softened  by  time, 
perhaps  allevbtcd  by  a  vail  of  insanity — was  at  length  so  far 
mitigated  that,  although  she  did  not  seek  human  society, 
she  could  endure  it.  The  shame  of  her  maidenhood,  if  not 
forgotten,  was  obliterated  by  her  rags,  her  age,  and  her 
grisly  visage— in  which  every  gentle  trace  of  her  sex  had 
disappeared.  She  continued  to  occupy  her  cave  till  the 
year  1810  or  1811,  when  she  departed,  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  brighter  and  hap¬ 
pier  existence.” 

At  fifteen  young  Goodrich  wa.s  removed  from 
the  parsonage  to  the  house  of  a  married  sister, 
whose  husband  kept  a  store  in  Danbury.  Here 

“  My  brotUer-in  Uiw  was  always  present,  and  being  a 
man  of  severe  aspect  and  large  ubiquitous  eyes,  1  felt  a 
sort  of  restraint,  which,  for  a  time,  was  agonizing.  I  Iwd 
consequently  pretty  sharp  attacks  of  homesickness — a 
dLscase  which,  save  that  it  is  not  dangerous,  is  oue  of  the 
most  agonizing  to  which  suffering  humanity  is  exposed.  ” 

Everybody  has  hoard  of  the  cold  Friday  of 
February,  1809.  It  bad  snowed  heavily  for  three 
days,  covering  the  ground  to  a  great  depth  with 
snow.  A  driving  north-east  wind  succeeded, 
blowing  for  two  days  longer.  The  air  wa.s  filled 
with  sleet,  although  the  sun  shoue  brightly.  The 
third  day  the  wind  iacrca.si.ql  to  an  almost  torna¬ 
do  ;  cattle,  iwultry,  everything  living  was  driven 
to  some  refuge  from  the  blast,  while  tht;  roads 
were  nearly  impassible  from  the  enormous  drifts, 
which  had  stopped  not  only  the  mail.s,  but  all  or¬ 
dinary  traveling.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  life 
must  become  extinct  under  the  paralyzing  in¬ 
tensity  of  frost : 

**  Oa  the  morning  of  this  third  day— which  was  the 
ominous  ami  famous  Friday— word  was  brought  tomysU* 
ter  that  a  poor  family,  to  whom  she  had  long  been  a  kind 
of  providence,  about  two  miles  otf,  wa.s  in  danger  of  star¬ 
vation.  She  knew  no  fear,  and  tolerated  no  weaknes.s  A 
thing  witli  her  that  ought  to  be  done  was  to  be  done. 
Therefore,  a  sack  was  Ailed  with  bread,  meat,  candles  and 
a  pint  of  rum  ;  this  was  lashed  around  my  waist.  Tlie 
horse  was  brought  to  the  door— 1  mounted  and  set  off.  I 
knew  the  animal  well,  and  we  had  enjoyed  many  a  scam¬ 
per  together.  He  was,  indeed,  after  my  own  heart— clean- 
limbetl,  with  full,  knowing  eyes,  and  small,  pointe<l,  sensi¬ 
tive  ears.  He  had  a  cheerful  walk,  a  fleet,  skimming  trot, 
a  swift  gallop,  and  all  these  |>aces  we  had  often  tried.  I 
think  he  knew  who  was  on  bis  hack  ;  but  when  we  got  to 
the  turning  of  the  road,  which  brought  hi.s  nostrils  into 
the  very  tunnel  of  the  gale,  he  snorteii,  Whirl'd  back,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  return.  I  however  brought  him  sternly 
to  his  work,  gavo  him  sharp  advice  in  the  ribs,  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  1  was  resolved  to  be  master.  Hesitating  a 
moment,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  I  could  be  in  earnest,  he 
started  forward  ;  yet  so  keen  was  the  bla.st  that  he  turned 
aside  his  head,  and  screamed  as  if  his  nostriU  were 
pierced  with  hot  iron.  On  be  went,  however — in  some  in¬ 
stances  up  to  the  saddle  in  the  drift,  yet  clearing  it  at  full 
bounds. 

In  a  few  minutes  wo  were  at  the  door  of  the  miserable 
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hut,  now  half  buried  in  a  8now>drift.  I  was  Just  in  time. 
The  wretched  ininates~-a  mother  and  three  amali  cliil* 
dren — without  fire,  without  food,  without  help  or  hofie — 
were  in  bed,  poorly  clothed,  and  only  keeping  life  in  their 
bodies  by  a  mutual  cherishing  of  warmth,  like  pigs  or  pup¬ 
pies  in  a  similar  extremity.  Tlie  scene  within  was  dismal 
in  the  extreme.  The  fireplace  was  choke<l  with  snow, 
which  had  fallen  down  the  chimney  ;  the  ill  adjuste<l 
doors  and  windows  admitted  alike  the  drift  and  the  blast, 
both  of  which  swept  across  the  rriom  in  cutting  currents. 
As  1  entered,  the  pale,  haggard  mother,  comprehending  at 
a  glance  tliat  relief  had  come,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
I  had  no  time  for  words.  I  threw  them  the  sack,  re¬ 


mounted  my  horse, 
and,  the  wind  at  my 
back,  1  flew  home 
One  of  my  ears  was 
a  little  frost-bitten, 
and  occasionally  for 
years  after  a  ting¬ 
ling  and  itebingaen- 
B  a  t  i  o  D  there  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my 
ride,  which,  after 
all,  left  an  agreeable 
remembrance  u)>on 
my  mind.’’ 

Young  Samuel 
was  by  no  means 
cont('nt  with  the 
duties  of  a  eb-rk. 
Ilis  imagination 
constantly  wan- 
dc'red  to  other 
pursuits  and 
otli<  r  scenes, 
more  consonant 
to  his  tastes.  He 
longed  for  hooks, 
and  hcsouglit  his 
parents  to  wnd 
him  to  college, 
which  they  found 
i  t  inconvenient 
to  do.  At  the 
age  of  oighteiii 
we  find  him  still 
an  inmate  of  the 
store,  hut  he  be¬ 
gins  now  serious¬ 
ly  to  improve 
himself  by  the 
study  of  Latin, 
and  by  reading 
wfrks  refpilring 
more  mental 
vigor  than  had 
hitherto  engaged 
kis  attention.  He 
i  8  industrious, 
faithful  and 
steady;  and 
there  is  no  better  tripod  upon  which  to  liast' 
manhood  than  integrity,  temperance,  and  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  work.  At  this  periwl  he  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  and  large  thinking  faculties,  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  ensues — a  wise,  healthful,  manly 
friendship,  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  world, 
where,  if  but  a  dozen  arc  assembled,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  is  too  often  a  Jnda«.  Young  Goodrich 
studied  hard,  but  seems  to  have  lieen  of  slow 
attainment.  He  was  troubled  also  with  a  re- 
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ligious  Bcopticisni ;  which,  however,  did  not  fail 
to  yield  to  the  lights  of  divine  reason  and  reve¬ 
lation. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
state  of  party  politics  at  that  ]K'riod  and  sithse- 
({uent  years,  are  by  no  means  without  their 
value  iu  an  historic  point  of  view.  The  term 
*•  Federali.st”  has  become  obsolete  as  a  party 
designation  ;  and  our  party  leaders  have  vaulted 
the  political  fence  so  often  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  trace  the  succession  of  Bishops  than  to 
find  the  relation  l)et\vi“en  a  Democratic  Republi¬ 
can  in  our  diiy  and  a  Federalist  at  the  period 
when  the  Hartford  Convention  filled  the  country 
with  strange  fears,  and  yet  they  represent  the 
same  class  of  imliticians. 

The  narrative  goes  far  to  disabuse  the  men 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  from  the  charge 
of  anti-republican  proclivltii’s.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  British  blockade  of  New  TiOudon  [>r.'- 
vented  Decatur  from  leaving  the  Thames,  into 
which  he  had  la'cn  driven  by  an  unequal  force, 
with  his  prizes,  the  ^lacedonian  and  the  sloop-of- 
war  Hornet.  Tin?  following  description  of  the 
hero  will  lie  read  with  interest : 

‘‘  He  was  rather  below  the  iiiitldle  ^Ize,  but  of  a  rc* 
murkably  compact  ainl  Hymmctrical  form.  Ho  wasbroad- 
HhouMerctl,  fuU-cheHted,  thin  in  tli<*  Hunk  ;  hitt  eyo  wa^ 
black,  pierciii;^,  an<l  lit  with  a  npark  of  Hre.  His  norte 
wuM  thin  and  nlij^htly  hiNiked  ;  his  lips  were  firm  ;  hU  chin 
Mnall,  but  smartly  dcvelopctl.  His  whole  hice  wa.s  lonj^ 
and  bony  ;  his  complexion  swarthy  ;  his  hair  jet  black, 
and  twistetl  in  ropy  curls  down  his  forehead  and  over  his 
ears.  Altogether  he  was  a  remarkable  looking  man,  and 
riveted  the  attention  of  every  one  who  saw  him.  By  the 
Hide  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful  Jones,  and  the  dark,  hand* 
some,  complacent  Biddle — his  fellow-prisoners — he  .seemfsl 
like  a  cagtsl  eagle,  ready  to  r«md  in  atoms  the  bars  which 
restrained  him.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  we  find  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich,  with  no  brilliant  pifiininry  prospects,  still 
studious  and  liopefnl,  making  his  way  surely  to 
the  confidence  as  well  as  afli^ctinn  of  thase  about 
him.  It  is  the  common  story  of  onr  New  En¬ 
gland  youth— struggles  to  lie  made,  difiiculties  to 
be  overcome,  a  rough  career  over  “  gridiron 
roads,”  but  full  of  a  lib'-giving  purpose.  He 
has  studied  French,  and  road  Iwoks  at  midnight, 
and  now  he  has  contracted  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  will  embitter  many  an  hour  of  his  life. 
We  ne.xt  find  him  in  New  York,  where  he  secs 
the  great  men  of  th(‘  times — Judge  Kent,  Emmett, 
Dr.  .Mason,  and  others,  who  are  all  graphically 
dcscrilKsL  He  is  now  partner  in  a  Isxik-selling 
establishment. 

At  length  he  began  to  publish  on  his  own 
accoun.':,  and  also  to  write  clem'‘ntary  Isiok.s  for 
children  ;  and.  as  is  always  the  case,  his  relation 
to  literature  brought  him  iuto  familiar  contact 


with  artists  and  authors.  Honorable  mention  is 
made  o#  the  excellent  and  gifted  Lydia  H.  Sig¬ 
ourney,  James  G.  Percival  and  others,  with  whom 
he  bt'camc  acquainted.  He  is  now  a  rising  man 
and  prosperous.  He  boai'ds  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  is  able  to  give  dinners  to  friends  and  to 
niHxly  authors.  His  heart  always  seems  to  have 
Ixicn  on  the  right  side  of  his  body.  At  one  of 
tliese  dinners,  given  to  Cooper,  the  novelist,  and 
Percival,  the  poet,  the  contrtt.st  between  the 
strong-bodied,  strong-eating  Cooper  and  the  sen¬ 
sitive,  spiritual,  alistemious  Percival,  is  happily 
hit  off.  The  cheery,  beuevolent  spirit  of  Good¬ 
rich  makes  an  e<iually  pleasant  reminiscence. 

He  at  length  goes  abroad  and  meet.s  the  celeb¬ 
rities  of  Grc’at  Britain.  Tlie  Token,  the  pioneer 
of  the  host  of  annuals  which  at  one  time  delugi'd 
the  country,  enlarges  his  intimacy  with  the 
literati  of  his  own  country.  In  1827  he  piili- 
lishes  the  first  of  his  series  of  liooks,  under  the 
cognomen  of  Peter  Parley.  From  henceforth 
ills  career  is  nearly  all  in  the  sunshine  of  success. 
Little  more  is  e.s.«ential  to  our  article.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Iwok  for  the  pitliy  record 
of  persons  and  events  with  which  it  alsmnds. 

Mr.  Go«Hlrich  will -be  rememlxTcd  long  and 
well  as  Peter  Parley.  He  has  added  little  to 
the  stock  of  ideas;  ho  is  neither  original  nor 
striking  as  a  writer ;  he  does  not  go  into  the 
depths  profound  of  any  one  subject.  He  does 
not  afli'ct  to  do  this ;  he  finds  life  aliundantly 
rich  in  materials  forliapjiinessand  use  ;  betakes 
th<'se.  re-arranges  them,  and  places  all  in  a  good 
light.  He  turns  the  weeds  aside  wliicli  have  slmt 
out  the  sunshine  from  the  door-sill,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  how  it  streams  in  and  lies  in  long 
patches  upon  the  cottage  floor,  and  even  touches 
the  head  of  the  child  u  iili  a  halo.  This  is  doing 
much,  and  it  has  lieen  well  done. 

Mr.  GcKMlrich  Is  liehind  tlie  times  in  thought 
and  opinion,  but  he  is  clear  as  far  as  he  goes. 
He  abhors  my.stery  and  shadow.  AH  must  lie 
defined  and  palpable  to  bis  mind  or  “  h(“’ll  none 
of  it.”  We  commend  the  Reminiscences,  as 
pleasant,  wholesome  reading. 

- - 

JOSIAH  HUNT,  THE  INDIAN  FIGHTER. 

In  searching  among  the  records  for  the  i>er- 
fect  type  of  that  class  of  men  who  are  preemi¬ 
nently  entitled  to  the  cognomen  of  ”  Indian 
fighters,"  we  have  lieen  aide  to  find  none  in  whose 
individuality  was  combined  so  many  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  class  as  in  the  person  who  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  bdlowing  sketch. 

Nature  had  given  Hunt  a  frame  of  iron  mold, 
and  a  constitution  which  no  hardship,  privation 
i  or  suffering  could  impair.  Reared  in  the  midst 
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of  those  scenes  of  trial  through  which  the  early  | 
settlers  were  compelled  to  pa.s8,  to  win  Ikom  the 
wilderness  a  home  and  home  comforts— trained 
from  boyhood  to  the  use  of  the  unerring  rifle — 
hunting  for  a  subsistence  in  the  wild  forests  which 
covered  the  Western  country,  and  eating  his  food 
in  the  simplicity  which  Nature  gave  it,  without 
any  of  those  appliances  for  increasing  the  relish 
with  which  epicures  seu.«on  it — he  grew  to  inanV 
estate  free  from  any  of  the  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to well-knit,  strong,  hardy,  robust,  capable  of 
enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue,  his  senses 
taught  by  experience  in  the  woods  and  in  con¬ 
stant  strife  with  the  most  subtile  IVw ;  with  an 
eye  like  a  hawk,  a  hand  as  quick  as  thought,  and 
with  limbs  in  which  were  combined  great  strength 
and  agility,  he  was  “  every  inch  a  man.” 

As  a  hunter  he  was  rarely  equaled.  Ills  hal)- 
its,  his  inclinations,  his  early  life  and  his  neces¬ 
sities  all  combiiuHl  to  make  him  expert  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  Adopting  all  the  craft  and 
cunning  of  the  nnl  men,  to  which  he  added  the 
intelligence  of  the  pale-face,  he  was  always  suc¬ 
cessful  where  others  would  have  despaired.  Ily 
constant  and  unremitting  oliscrvation  and  prac¬ 
tice  he  could  imitate  the  voices  of  all  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  forest,  from  the  growl  and  Ijark  of 
the  bt'ar  to  the  call  of  the  smallest  songster  of 
the  vale,  and  these  powers  were  of  immense  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  in  luring  the  game,  as  well  as  in  de¬ 
ceiving  an  enemy.  As  an  Indian  fighter  he  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  Bubtilty  and  artifice  of  the  foe, 
with  the  tact,  stratagem,  iiowers  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  persevering  determination  of  the  white 
man.  No  trap,  however  artfully  and  cunningly 
laid,  ever  caught  him  unprepared,  and  the  In- 
ilians  themselves  awarded  him  the  praise  of  Ikv 
ing  the  most  silent,  artful  and  dangerous  enemy 
they  ever  met. 

When  Wayne  was  dispatched  into  the  North¬ 
western  country  to  chastise  and  bring  to  terms 
the  various  tribes  who  had  leagued  together  with 
a  determination  to  restrict  the  appi-oach  of  the 
whites  to  the  Ohio  River,  he  gathered  aliout  him 
all  the  Indian  fightei’s,  wouts,  spies  and  hunters 
whom  he  could  in  any  way  induce  to  join  his 
army.  There  were  Wells,  Kibby,  McClellan, 
May,  Hickman.  Thoiq),  Mahalfy,  the  Millers  and 
a  host  of  others,  who  deserve  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice,  and  there  was  one  who  e.xcelled  them 
all— Josiah  Hunt. 

While  the  army  was  stationed  at  Greenville,  in 
the  Winter  of  1793-4,  Hunt  was  employed  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  tables  of  the  officers  with  game,  and 
of  course  was  exempted  from  every  other  duty. 
He  had  a  carte  blanche  to  go  and  come  when  he 
plea.sed,  take  what  he  wished,  and  do  as  he  de¬ 


sired  ;  in  fact,  was  free  of  the  ibrt  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  The  country  was  overrun  with  Indians ; 
the  fort  was  watched  by  scouts  and  spies,  who 
stationed  themselves  in  trees  the  Ix-tter  to  over¬ 
look  the  garrison,  and  when  a  person  was  seen 
to  leave  note  was  taken  of  the  course  he  pursued, 
his  path  ambuscaded,  and  his  scalp  secured. 
Hunt  was  too  cunning  for  the  m,  however.  He 
invariably  left  after  dark  :  and  “  when  he  got 
into  the  woods,”  ho  used  to  say,  “  without  their 
knowledge,  he  had  as  goesl  a  chance  as  they 
had.”  To  spend  the  night  in  the  woods  without 
a  lirt!,  during  the  severe  cold  of  that  Winter, 
would  have  been  almost  certain  death,  for  ho 
human  being  could  do  it  without  the  most  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  freezing  to  death.  To  show  a 
light,  however,  was  to  invite  certain  destruction. 
Hunt  did  the  one  without  fear  of  the  other.  His 
inoile  of  proceedure  w  as  as  follows :  He  would 
leave  the  camp  about  three  hours  after  dark,  and 
traveling  by  a  circuitous  route  I'or  some  mile.'!  in 
the  direction  of  the  section  where  he  intended  to 
hunt  the  next  day,  he  would  bivouac  for  tlie 
night.  His  arrangements  for  this  purpose  were 
made  in  the  following  manner  :  With  his  toma¬ 
hawk  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  frozen  earth  about  the 
size  and  depth  of  a  hat  crown,  and  after  it  was 
made  to  his  liking,  with  as  little  noise  as  possi¬ 
ble,  he  prepared  some  rolh,”  or  white-oak  bark 
from  a  dead  tree,  which  will  retain  a  strong  heat 
when  covered  with  its  ashes.  Kindling  a  fire 
from  flint  and  steel  at  the  bottom  of  his  “  coal 
pit,”  as  he  termed  it,  the  bark  was  severed 
into  strips,  which  were  laid  ero.sswi.se  in  the  hole 
until  it  was  tilled.  After  it  was  sufficiently  ig¬ 
nited,  it  was  coveri'd  over  with  dirt,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  air-holes  in  the  margin,  which 
could  1k!  oiK'ned  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Spread¬ 
ing  down  a  layer  of  bark  or  brush  to  keep  him 
from  tlie  ground,  he  sat  down  with  the  coal  pit 
lx,“tween  his  legs,  enveloped  himself  in  his  blan¬ 
ket.  and  slept  cat-dozes  in  an  upright  jwsition. 
If  his  tire  iK-came  too  much  smothered,  he  fresh¬ 
ened  it  by  blowing  into  one  of  the  air-holes.  He 
declared  that  he  could  make  himstdf  sweat  when¬ 
ever  he  chose.  The  snapping  of  a  dry  twig  was 
sufficient  to  awaken  him,  when,  uncovering  his 
head,  he  keenly  scrutinized  the  suiTounding 
gloom — his  right  hand  on  his  trusty  rifle,  “  ready 
for  the  mischance  of  the  hour.”  What  a  picture 
of  self-reliauco,  Ixidily  endurance,  firmness  of 
nerve,  and  eool,  calm  courage  is  here  presented. 
The  citizen  of  the  present  day.  surrounded  by 
every  appliance  of  civilization  and  comfort,  with 
no  thought  of  danger,  cannot  realize  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  hardy  son  of  the  forest  as  he  sat,  un- 
distinguishable  in  the  darkness  from  an  old 
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stump,  surrouudt’d  by  hordes  of  enemies — cruel, 
blood-thirsty  and  implacable  enemies — who 
sought  with  untiring  energy  and  increasing  vigi¬ 
lance  to  take  his  life ;  while  the  wild  beasts — 
the  l)eiir,  the  panther  and  the  wolf — roamed  the 
woods  round  about  him  in  search  of  prey.  Alone 
in  the  wilderness,  wdth  no  friend  to  aid,  no  arm 
to  .save  but  his  own,  there  he  sat,  that  lone  man, 
nodding  in  his  blanket,  while  the  winds  of  Win¬ 
ter  howled  the  sad  re(iuicmof  the  departed  year, 
and  the  pitiless  storm  raged  with  fury  perhaps, 
with  every  nerve  on  the  stretch,  every  faculty 
on  the  alert,  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  deadly  struggle  for  life,  knowing 
tliat  success  depended  upon  his  rifle,  his  own 
right  hand  and  unerring  eye.  How  little  of  this 
can  we  realizi*  as  we  sit  alraut  the  blazing  hearth¬ 
stone,  sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  or  retire  to  our  comfortable  blanketed 
couches,  free  from  danger,  and  “  with  none  to 
make  us  afraid.”  Yet  there  must  have  been  an 
excitement,  an  intense  and  thrilling  interest  in 
such  a  life,  calculated  to  send  the  blood  with 
electric  rapidity  through  the  veins,  and  make 
such  a  man  infatuated  with  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  he  was 
on  his  feet,  and,  leaving  his  camp-ground,  wouhl 
proceed  to  hunt  for  game,  ke«;phig,  at  the  same 
time,  a  good  look  out  for  Indians.  If  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  deer,  he  would  slip  a  bullet  into  his 
mouth,  to  lie  prepared  to  load  again  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  was  his  flrst  care,  never  to  be 
caught  with  an  empty  rifle.  After  shooting  his 
game,  he  secreted  himself  jintil  sutisfled  that 
the  report  of  his  piece  had  brought  no  Indians 
into  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  be  would  then 
proceed  to  skin  it.  Approaching  it  cautiously, 
he  would  drag  it  to  the  nearest  tree  which  an¬ 
swered  his  purpose,  and  after  leaning  his  rifle 
against  the  tree,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  would 
commcuce  the  operation.  He  would  skin  for 
awhile,  and  then  raise  himself  up  to  scan  the 
forest  in  every  direction,  to  see  if  the  crack  of 
his  rifle  had  brought  a  foe  to  the  vicinity,  and 
then  proceed  with  his  work.  If  the  breaking  of 
a  twig,  or  any  other  sound  evinced  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  animal  life,  he  was  immediately  on  the 
alert,  with  rifle  in  hand,  prepared  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Having  skinned  and  cut  up  the  deer, 
the  four  quarters  were  packe<l  in  the  hide,  which 
was  so  arranged  as  to  be  slung  to  his  back  like 
a  knapsack,  and  in  this  manner  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  fort.  If  he  was  at  a  distance  from 
the  garrison,  only  the  hind  quarters  were 
brought  in.  On  one  of  these  excursions  he  dis¬ 
covered  three  Indians  in  a  party,  proceeding 
along  tie  base  of  a  ridge  on  which  he  was. 


Quickly  concealing  himself,  he  took  aim,  but 
waited  for  two  of  them  to  get  within  range,  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  ri.sk  himself  with  the  other.  But 
they  continued  to  march  in  Indian  file,  and  al¬ 
though  he  could  have  killed  either  one  of  them, 
he  concluded  that  the  odds  of  two  to  one  would 
be  too  great,  without  gaining  more  than  the 
death  of  one  enemy,  so  he  let  them  pass. 

Iirhen  the  anny  moved  forward  to  the  Mau¬ 
mee,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  liattle  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  Hunt  was  with  it,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  action  at  the  “  Fgllen  Timber.”  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the 
first  charge,  he  was  alioiit  to  spring  over  a  fallen 
tree,  when  an  Indian  behind  it  fired  at  him  so 
close  that  the  flash  almost  singed  his  face.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  fire  in  such  haste,  however, 
that  he  missed  his  aim,  although  the  ball  ptessed 
between  the  ear  and  head  of  the  hunter,  making 
his  ear  ring  for  an  hour  aftenvard.  As  soon  as 
he  had  fired,  the  Indian  sprang  up  and  darted 
off  at  his  utmost  speed,  ruuning  zig-zag  “  like 
the  worm  of  a  fence,”  dodging  up  and  down, 
and  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  escape  the  ball 
from  his  enemy’s  rifle.  Ho  knew  the  man  he 
had  fired  at,  and  knew  also  that  he  never  mis.sed 
his  mark.  His  Ixsly  wa.s  naked  from  his  waist 
upward,  aud  had  a  bright  red  streak  painted 
up  and  down  the  Isick,  which  afforded  a  promi¬ 
nent  mark  for  an  e.xpericnced  shot.  Hunt 
sprang  over  the  tree  and  threw  his  rifle  into  the 
hollow  of  his  shoulder,  e.xclaiining :  “  Hold  on  a 
moment,  stranger.  Kill-deer  has  got  a  word  to 
say  to  you and  taking  aim  at  the  risl  stripe, 
he  seized  the  moment  when  the  Indian  was 
rising  to  his  feet  and  fired.  Although  a  snap¬ 
shot,  it  was  an  effectual  one,  and  the  red  skin 
fell  dead.  He  had  fought  his  last  battle. 

At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  In¬ 
dians  seemed  to  consider  Hunt  as  the  next  great 
man  to  Wayne  himself.  They  inquired  for  him. 
gathered  around  him,  and  were  loud  and  pro¬ 
fuse  in  their  praises  and  compliments :  “  Great 
man.  Captain  Hunt — great  warrior — good  hunt¬ 
ing  man  ;  Indian  no  can  kill !”  They  Informed 
him  that  some  of  their  bravest  and  most  cun¬ 
ning  warriors  had  often  set  out  expressly  to  kill 
him.  They  knew  how  he  made  his  secret  camp¬ 
fire's,  the  ingenuity  of  which  excited  their  admi¬ 
ration.  The  parties  in  quest  of  him  had  often 
st'en  him — could  describe  the  dress  he  wore,  aud 
bis  cap,  which  was  made  of  a  raccoon’s  skin, 
with  the  tail  hanging  behind,  the  front  turned 
up  and  ornamcntcel  with  three  bra.ss  rings.  The 
scalp  of  such  a  great  hunter  and  warrior  they 
considered  to  be  an  invaluable  trophy — yet  they 
never  could  catch  him  off  his  guard— never  get 


within  Rhootinf;  diptance  without  l)cing  dipcov- 
ered.  and  expoping  themselves  to  his  death-deal¬ 
ing  rifle.  He  settled  in  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
after  peace  was  declared,  and  l)ecame  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Indiana,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.* 

The  Captain  Wells  mentioned  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  sketch  was  taken  prisoner 
when  a  child,  and  adopted  by  Big  Turtle,  the 
most  eminent  forest  warrior  of  his  time.  When 


ho  grew  up  he  became  in  all  respects,  except 
color,  an  Indian.  He  took  part  in  all  their 
Inttlop,  and  was  at  the  defeat  of  Hannar  and 
St.  Clair.  In  the  latter  action  he  commanded  a 
picked  corps  of  Indians  who  were  opposed  to  the 
artillery,  and  caused  such  slaughter  among  the 
men  who  served  it.  After  that  sanguinary  af¬ 
fair,  foreseeing  that  the  whites  would  make  such 
exertions  to  punish  the  Indians  as  must,  by  their 
preponderance  of  power,  be  successful,  he  left 
them,  and  soon  after  joined  Wayne’s  army  at 
Greenville.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
habits,  customs,  forces  and  resources  of  the 


•  Thomas  Coke  Wright,  as  quoted  in  “■  Hist.  Coll,  of 
Ohio.” 
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rarious  trills  made  him  a  valualde  auxiliary  to 
the  army,  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
chosen  corps  of  spies,  compos<^d  of  brave,  in¬ 
trepid  men  like  liimself,  and  was  allowed  to 
choos<,‘  his  time  of  coming  and  going,  as  well  as  to 
take  whabjver  he  wanted,  even  to  his  pick  of  the 
dragoon  horses.  Among  the  six  or  eight  men 
who  took  part  with  him  were  three — Henry 

Jlillcr,  Christopher  Miller  and  a - May — who, 

like  himself,  had  Ix'en  taken  prisoners  when 
young,  and  grown  to  manhood  among  the  Indians. 

On  one  occasion,  while  Wayne  was  building 
Fort  Defiance,  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  Wells,  with  his 
corps,  to  bring  in  another  prisoner.  Setting  off 
dressed  and  painted,  as  usual  with  them,  in  the 
Indian  fashion,  they  went  down  the  Maumee  to 
an  Indian  village,  opposite  the  site  of  Fort  Meigs. 
Riding  boldly  into  the  village,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  the  British  fort,  they  were  readily 
taken  for  Indians  who  had  come  from  a  distance 
to  take  part  in  (lie  ex'pected  battle.  Entering 
into  conversation  with  the  red  men  in  their  own 
language  they  pickcil  up  considerable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  then  passed  through  the  village. 
Almut  half  a  mile  therefrom  they  met  an  Indian 
and  sipiaw  returning  from  hunting,  and  mounted 
on  horseback.  They  made  prisoners  of  these, 
and  started  on  thtnr  return  for  the  fort  On 
thtur  way  they  came  upon  a  large  encampment 
of  warriors,  who  were  merrily  amusing  them¬ 
selves  about  their  camp-fires.  Tying  and  gag¬ 
ging  their  prisoners,  they  rode  boldly  into  the 
camp,  with  their  rifles  lying  upon  the  pommels 
of  their  saddles.  They  inquired  of  the  Indians 
when  they  liad  heard  of  Wayne  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  army,  and  how  soon  and  where  the 
luittle  would  be  fought  The  Indians  standing 
about  Wells  and  his  party  were  very  communi¬ 
cative,  and  answered  all  their  questions  without 
any  suspicious  of  deceit  on  the  part  of  their 
visitors.  At  length  an  Indian,  w'ho  was  sitting 
at  a  distance,  remarked  to  another  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  and  in  another  language,  that  he  thought 
these  visitors  had  mischief  in  their  heads.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wells  overheard  the  remark,  and  gave  the 
signal  agre<!d  upon.  Each  one  fired  tlie  contents 
of  his  rifle  into  the  body  of  an  Indian,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  not  more  than  six  paces,  and  then,  putting 
spurs  to  their  horses,  lay  with  their  breasts 
close  down  to  their  necks,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
mark  to  fire  at,  and  darted  off  at  their  utmost 
speed.  The  moment  the  Indian  had  made  the 
remark  he  and  his  companions  had  risen  to  their 
feet,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  each  of  the  spies  had  shot  his  man.  A  vol¬ 
ley  of  balls  followed  them  as  they  fled,  one  of 


which  struck  McClelland  under  the  shoulder- 
blade,  coming  out  at  the  shoulder,  while  the  arm 
of  Wells  was  broken  by  another,  and  his  rifle 
dropped  from  his  grasp.  May  wa.s  chased  to  the 
smooth  rock  on  the  Maumee  River,  wher%  his 
horse  falling,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  others 
escaped  unhurt,  and  rode  full  speed  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  their  captives,  mounted 
ttem,  and  pushed  for  the'  camp.  Wells  and 
McClelland,  Ixjiug  severely  wounded,  and  their 
progress  being  slow,  a  messenger  wa.s  dispatched 
in  advance  for  a  surgeon  and  a  guard.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  with  an  account  of  the  wounds 
and  perilous  situation  of  those  faithful  spies, 
very  great  sympiithy  was  manifested.  Wayne’s 
feelings  for  the  suffering  soldier  were  at  all  times 
quick  and  sensitive.  We  can  then  imagine  the 
intensity  of  his  solicitude  when  informtKl  of  the 
sufferings  and  perils  of  this,  his  confidential  and 
chosen  ba'nd.  He  instantly  dispatched  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  a  company  of  his  swiftest  dragoons  to 
meet,  assist  and  guard  thc'se  brave  fellows  to 
headquarters,  wh<TC  they  airived  in  due  time, 
and  the  wounded  soon  recovered. 

May  was  recognized  by  his  captors  as  having 
once  been  an  Indian,  and  his  fate  was  scaled. 
They  told  him  a  day  or  two  before  the  l>attle, 
“  We  know  you.  You  speak  Indian  language. 
You  not  content  to  live  with  us.  To-morrow  we 
take  you  to  that  tree,”  pointing  to  a  very  large 
burr-oak  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  near  the 
Britisfi  fort ;  ”  we  will  tie  you  up  and  make  a 
mark  on  your  breast,  and  try  which  Indian  can 
slioot  nearest  to  it”  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
he  was  led  forth,  tied  to  the  triH*,  a  mark  made 
on  his  breast,  and  his  body  riddled  with  at  least 
fifty  bullets.  Thus  ended  poor  May.  He  died 
like  a  brave  man,  showing  no  sign  of  fear. 

This  little  band  of  spies  during  the  campaign 
p<'rformed  more  real  service  than  any  other 
corps  of  equal  numlxTS  belonging  to  the  army. 
They  brought  in  at  different  times  not  less  than 
twenty  prisoners,  and  killed  more  than  an  equal 
numter.  As  they  had  no  rivals  in  the  army,  they 
aimed  in  each  excursion  to  outdo  their  former 
exploits.  What  confidence,  w'hat  sclf-posesssion 
was  displayed  by  these  men  in  their  terrific  en¬ 
counters!  To  ride  boldly  into  the  enemy’s 
camp,  in  full  view  of  their  blazing  camp-fires, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  them  without 
Iietraying  the  lca.«t  sign  of  confusion  or  trepi¬ 
dation,  and  openly  commence  the  work  of  death, 
proves  how  well  their  souls  were  steeled  against 
fear.  They  had  come  off  unscathed  in  so  many 
desperate  conflicts  that  they  became  callous  to 
danger.  Captain  Wells  was  killed  in  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Cliicago  in  1812. 
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If  we  look  intp  the  history  of  those  who  have 
in  any  way  rendered  themselves  distinguished  in 
the  world,  we  shall  find  they  ow*e  their  genius, 
their  aspiration,  to  some  hidden  quality,  some 
unforeseen  element,  unnoted  in  the  past.  Imt  in¬ 
timately  associated  in  the  philosophic  mind  with 
the  action  of  the  individual.  Men  do  not  spring 
at  once  into  the  world  profligates  and  villains, 
but  owe  their  “  bad  eminence  ”  to  those  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  past  wherein 

“  Their  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood  , 
and  the  materialism,  cupidity  or  cruelty  of  whole 
generations  of  bad  men  and  ignoble  women  have 
baptised  them  with  their  terrible  liaptism  of 
blood. 

So,  also,  the  hero,  the  patriot,  “  the  children 
of  the  Father,”  heavenly  and  harmonious,  come 
down  from  the  ages  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 


those  wlio  have  walked  the  world  clad  in  the 
panoply  of  divine  truth  and  hallowed  att’ections. 
Everywhere  we  find  Nature  links  the  present  to 
the  past.  She  w  ill  not  let  go  her  hold  of  one 
link  till  she  has  graspetl  another.  She  will  carry 
out  her  own  laws  in  spite  of  our  endeavors.  She 
is  more  radical  than  the  most  radical  of  us  all. 
She  records  herself  in  spite  of  all  our  shams, 
and  shows  what  men  and  women  are  to  the 
ages  in  spite  of  all  our  pretexts  and  conceal- 
menta  Thank  God  that  all  is  not  evil;  that 
sweet,  beautiful,  ever  tender  and  beneficent  Na¬ 
ture  overlooks  nothing  in  us,  but  will  reproduce 
our  noblest  thoughts,  our  best  aspirations,  some¬ 
where  in  her  own  good  time  ;  if  not  imthis  gen¬ 
eration,  she  will  in  another,  so  that  nothing  lx: 
lost  in  the  fragments  of  our  existence. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be,  a  glorious  child  of  ge¬ 
nius.  the  out-speaking  of  the  divine,  may  spring 
from  the  blood  of  some  of  us,  hinderc'd.  per- 
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pk'xcd  and  rolarded  uUliou;;!!  it  bo— uvcn  as  the 
blood  of  the  beautiful  Ruth  waited  and  strug- 
gled  through  imperfect  veins  fifteen  hundred 
years  to  the  pro<luction  of  the  Messiah. 

Charlotte  Corday  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
poor  peasant  girl,  which  is  no  disparagement  to 
her  were  the  facts  able  to  justify  it.  Our  own 
habit  is  to  look  Ix'hind  the  circumstances  of 
birth  Olid  education,  in  order  to  trace  the  original 
of  qualities  which  surprise  and  startle  us,  and 
we  often  find  quite  enough  to  reward  the  search. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  not  from  an  uncultured 
stock  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  belonged  to  an  old 
aristocratic  family,  who,  it  is  more  than  prolra- 
ble,  owed  their  virtues,  in  a  licentious  age,  to 
their  poverty.  Her  mother  having  died  early, 
she  had  the  tender  reminiscences  of  orphanage, 
Eupc'radded  to  the  incitements  of  genius,  for  she 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Corneille. 
She  Ixdonged  emphatically  to  the  aristocracy  of 
genius.  \Vc  trace  the  heroism  of  the  girl  back 
to  the  heroic  ancestor,  who,  with  his  brain  teeming 
with  magnanimous  inspirations,  has  left  them  in¬ 
delibly  impres.scd  upon  the  mind  of  his  own  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  true  ;  but  Nature  performed  her  task 
more  nobly  when  she  reproduced  them  in  the  veins 
of  his  grand-daughter.  She  was  thoughtful  and 
religious  as  a  poet  is.  All  sentiment,  all  noble¬ 
ness  of  thought,  came  mended  from  her  lips,  for 
she  was  beautiful  and  heroic.  This  girl — so 
young,  so  inspired — dwelling  like  a  second  Joan 
of  Arc  upon  the  miseries  of  her  country,  and 
looking  upon  Marat  as  the  head  and  fountain  of 
atrocity — conceived  the  idea  of  ridding  the 
world  of  a  monster.  Through  her  the  poet  spoke 
not  in  a  mimic,  but  acted  tragedy.  Her  grand¬ 
father  had  played  with  a  mimic  dirk,  she  with 
the  real.  The  ago  was  intensely,  brutally  real, 
and  Charlotte  acted  where  her  ancestor  had 
thought.  She  is  not  at  issue  with  forms  and 
usages.  She  has  not,  like  Madam  Roland,  a  spite 
against  kings,  queens  cud  rulers ;  but  she  has  Ix;- 
come  an  embodied  fate.  The  angel  of  vengeance 
has  taken  the  form  of  the  Ixautiful. 

Madam  Roland,  though  essentially  the  type  of 
the  Reform  Women,  had  no  clear  pereeption  of 
abstract  rights — of  human  equality  independent 
of  sex.  Hungering  and  thirsting  for  exprc.ssion, 
she  still  held  her  peace,  because  she  believed  it 
decorous  for  a  woman  to  do  so ;  while  at  the 
same  time  she  bit  her  beautiful  lips  till  they  bled 
that  she  might  hold  in  check  the  rebellious 
tongue,  which  so  longed  to  protest  against  the 
ineflSciency  of  masculine  council.  She  buried 
her  talents  from  the  light,  except  as  circum¬ 
stances  cal'.ed  forth  her  burning  words  of  elo¬ 
quent  power  by  means  of  the  pen— and  this  she 
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usi'd  daily,  almost  hourly.  This  reserve,  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  woman,  gives  the  check  to  her  in¬ 
spiration.  She  is  so  much  less  God-inspired  as 
she  holds  back  great  intimatiou.s.  She  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  reformer,  not  the  inspired. 

Charlotte  Corday,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ter¬ 
rible  realist.  She  does  not  stay  her  tongue  ;  she 
docs  not  stay  her  hand.  Her  eloquence  is  of  the 
blood,  not  brain.  Mon  and  women  have  seen  her 
seated  by  the  old  moss-covered  fountain,  with 
the  sun  upon  her  young  head  aud  gleaming  down 
her  shoulders,  and  they  have  for  years  carried 
tlie  picture  in  their  hearts,  as  people  remember 
the  deep  shadows  and  startling  lights  of  a  Salva¬ 
tor  Rosa.  She  has  become  to  them  a  child  of 
destiny.  Her  gently  curved  neck,  as  she  bend.-! 
over  her  txiok,  has  a  touch  of  pathos  about  it ; 
and  her  grave  demeanor,  her  subdued  yet  digni¬ 
fied  manner  carries  something  preternatural- 
meanings  solemn  and  mysterious,  as  if  an  invisi¬ 
ble  hand  rested  upon  her  shoulder  and  .ooked 
into  her  eyes.  ^ 

Her  voice  is  remembered  years  after  it  has 
passed,  like  a  lost  harmony,  from  the  earth  ;  it 
has  a  depth,  a  fullness  and  richness,  such  as  the 
soul  nursing  silent  and  holy  aspirations  gives — 
low,  yet  clear,  it  lingers  long  upon  the  sense  of 
the  listener.  She  was  gay,  but  no  one  ever  felt 
as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  girl  was  one  of 
gaiety.  She  had  grown  up  in  an  obscure,  gloomy 
house — read  and  studied  by  an  old  marble  basin, 
the  plash  of  whose  waters  were  muffled  to  fune¬ 
real  cadences  by  the  mosses  of  time ;  she  had 
rdt  the  glow  of  religious  ferver  in  common  with 
JIadam  Roland  and  other  great  souls  who  tread 
softly  more  worlds  than  one ;  therefore,  though 
the  laugh  and  the  girlish  jest  became  her  well, 
we  gladly  find  these  were  not  alt.  She  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  lively  girl.  She  was  not  like 
the  majorities  of  the  sex — a  mere  Chinese  picture, 
all  lights,  with  no  tender  shadows,  no  awe-in¬ 
spiring  perspectives.  She  was  the  realist 
If  we  regard  the  several  revolutions  of  France, 
each  one  seems  a  failure  in  itself — a  storm  that 
has  projected  but  a  mighty  wave,  covered  with 
wrecks,  to  the  shore ;  but  these  waves  beat  again 
and  again  against  the  citadels  of  prie.st  and  king, 
and  the  shock  is  felt  through  the  solid  earth.  If 
Franco,  too  unstable  to  hold  to  a  great  idea, 
give  up  the  struggle,  like  an  animal  tortured  in 
the  arena,  who  abandons  the  real  object  to  to.ss  a 
red  robe ;  if  she  fail  and  expend  herself  upon 
trifles,  the  race  goes  on ;  the  idea  is  in  men’s 
hearts  and  on  their  lips,  and  it  must  become  the 
acknowledged  gospel.  If  the  French  Revolution 
was  a  terrible  drama,  it  gave  rise  to  a  chorus 
that  thrills  the  deepest  heart  of  man — a  lyric 
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which  is  in  truth  an  epic — the  Marseilles  Hymn. 
It  was  written  and  the  music  composed  all  in 
one  night,  like  an  inspiration,  and  then  the 
youth  who  composed  it,  De  Lisle,  turned  his 
back  upon  France  aud  sought  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  He  had  finished  his  destiny.  He 
had  relieved  human  hearts  by  giving  a  voice  to 
their  aspirations.  Away  in  his  retreat  he  learned 
that  the  shepherd  trod  h/tily  as  he  followed  his 
flock  to  the  tune;  the  traveler  amid  the  Alps 
gathered  a  terrible  enthusiasm  at  the  sound,  and 
turned  back  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who 
bad  put  the  su-ing  of  the  heart  to  music  ;  the  peas¬ 
ant  left  his  pruning-hook  in  the  vine  that  he 
might  die  for  liberty  ;  and  the  starving  workman 
kept  time  with  his  hammer, 

“  March  on,  march  on  to  liberty  or  death.” 

No  wonder  Franco  arose  as  one  man  at  this 
wonderful  hymn,  which,  heard  under  the  poorest 
window,  calls  people  from  their  Iwds  to  listen. 

If  the  revolution  had  done  nothing  else  it  has 
done  a  great  work  for  the  W’orld  in  this  one 
piece  of  music. 

Charlotte,  in  common  with  the  people,  heard 
this  chant,  as  crowds  of  men  and  women  fol¬ 
lowed  their  avocations  •  through  the  day  to  its 
soul-stirring  thoughts,  and  at  night  paraded  the 
streets  to  its  chorus.  It  is  no  wondcT  she  became 
a  patriot.  The  women  were  all  patriots  then. 
Blind  and  ignorant  a-s  the  majorities  of  them  were, 
they  had  inhaled  the  great  idea  of  human  equal¬ 
ity,  and  they  arose  to  their  feet  as  at  a  strung 
impulse. 

God  has  ordained  that  no  race  shall  be  sta¬ 
tionary.  It  must  die  out,  be  merged  in  another, 
or  advance  of  itself.  If  the  trodden  worm  will 
turn  upon  the  foot  that  crushes  it,  how  much 
more  will  man  turn  and  smite  to  the  earth  him 
who  would  efface  the  goodly  image  of  his  Maker? 

Historians  tell  us  that  when  the  palm  tree  was 
first  planted  in  Italy  its  roots  were  watered  with 
wine,  that  the  precious  plant  might  take  the 
more  kindly  to  the  soil.  When  man  concen¬ 
trates  himself  upon  any  great  idea,  that  of  free¬ 
dom  in  its  manifold  shapes,  the  right  of  man  to 
h'.mstdf,  which  is  the  palm-tree  thought  of  our 
humanity,  he  has  always,  in  all  ages,  watered 
the  tree  of  liberty  with  his  bloo<l.  The  idea  of 
man’s  self-ownership  is,  in  its  results,  too  vast, 
too  much  opposed  to  cupidity  and  power  to  be 
suffered  to  grow  without  perpetual  watchfulness, 
perpetual  conflict,  and  perpetual  drainage  of 
human  veins. 

Jesus,  the  full  exponent  of  this  freedom  in  his 
own  person,  in  the  opinions  he  uttered,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  those  opinions,  was  crucified.  It 
bos  been  to  man  always  a  baptism  of  blood,  for 


it  is  the  incarnation  of  the  divine,  the  great  God- 
element  de.scending  to  the  earth,  preceded  by  the 
tempest  and  the  earthquake,  and  just  as  as¬ 
suredly  to  be  followed  by  the  still  small  voice 
of  human  brotherhood  and  divine  love. 

The  French  who  aided  in  the  close  of  our  war 
of  Independence  had  beheld  a  people,  few  in 
numbers,  isolated  and  poor,  living  in  log  cabins, 
clad  in  stuffs  of  woolen  or  linen  manufactured 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  country, 
eating  plain  food  from  uncovercKl  tables,  with 
dishes  of  wood  and  spoons  of  pewter ;  yet  the 
meanest  among  them,  feeling  himself  great  by 
the  magnitude  of  a  single  idea — that  of  human 
equality.  They  had  learned  that  man  was  the 
true  ruler — man  himself,  in  his  own  right  of 
kingship.  Therefore,  that  “  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  with  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  they  had 
thundered  into  the  very  ears  of  besotted  royalty, 
and  this  had  made  a  country,  poor  in  all  external 
appliances,  rich  in  men. 

It  was  facts  like  these  which  had  enthused  the 
French  nation,  and  it  was  the  expt'rience  of  our 
own  people  in  self-government  which  infused 
hope  into  her  down-trodden  millions,  and 
which  is  now  working,  like  subterranean  fires, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  finally  to 
e.xplode  the  whole  doctrine  of  kings  and  auto¬ 
crats.  But  France,  voluptuous,  unstable  France, 
sceptical  France,  was  unprepared  for  the  Evan¬ 
gel  of  freedom.  She  saw  in  liberty  a  destroying 
angel  only ;  and.  before  she  could  find  repose  in 
the  new  gospt;!  of  freedom  and  equality,  she 
decimated  her  citizens  ;  and  we  fear  it  will  be 
long  lx?fore  even  we  are  fit  for  the  full  presence 
of  God  with  us.  The  souls  of  a  whole  nation 
must  be  alive  with  the  inmost  principle  of  the 
divine  love  to  God  and  love  to  man — the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  “  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,”  before  it  can  be  called  a 
nation  of  freemen. 

A  century  and  a  half  before,  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  had  taught  kings  a  wholesome  lesson. 
They  had  stripped  Charles  I  of  his  royal  robes, 
and  found  him  a  plain,  good  gentleman,  who 
loved  his  wife  and  children  as  Louis  XVI  loved 
his ;  he  was  pious  toward  God,  and  altogether 
as  good  a  man  as  the  times  ordinarily  furnished ; 
he  sacrificed  his  friend,  but  that  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  crime.  But  he  was  a  ruler — he  arro¬ 
gated  power  over  millions  of  souls  ;  and  judged 
by  kingly  qualities,  he  was  a  total  failure.  He 
was  selfish,  arrogant,  oppressive,  and  treacher¬ 
ous.  He  had  been  tried,  condemned,  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  not  a»a  man  but  as  a  disloyal  king  ;  and 
there,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  stood  the 
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ominous  finger  of  history  pointing  to  this  fact 
in  the  experience  of  kings,  and  yet  this  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  wall,  this  mene  tekel  had  been 
disregarded  ;  and  we  do  not  know  why  we  should 
feel  so  much  pity  for  these  kings  who  will  not 
learn  as  we  are  apt  to  do.  We  do  not  know  why 
a  bad  king  should  not  be  more  severely  dealt 
with  than  a  bad  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  designed 
to  bo  the  representative  of  divine  protection, 
justice  and  benignity  to  his  people.  Louis  XVI 
had  pondered  well  the  terrible  fate  of  Charles. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  read  his  history  daily, 
but  he  had  no  resources  in  himself ;  he  was  an 
imbecile  tool  in  the  hands  of  wife  or  minister, 
and  finally  a  victim.  In  destroying  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  king,  and  exiling  or  destroying 
the  nobility,  the  French  had  left  themselves 
without  power  to  concentrate  upon  any  other 
administrative  form.  France  was  an  infant  in 
liberty,  and  none  knew  how  to  dispose  of  her. 
Women  and  men  ran  what  the  Hindoos  would 
call  a  muck,  with  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands, 
killing  all  that  came  in  their  way.  They  were 
monsters  of  cruelty ;  but,  remember,  oppression 
had  nurtured  them  into  imstruraents  of  retribu¬ 
tion.  They  had  been  ground  to  the  earth,  and 
when  they  arose  it  was  with  the  red  right  hand 
bannl  for  vengeance.  Kings  and  queens,  by 
their  perfidy,  their  licentiousness  and  tyranny, 
had  educattKl  these  millions  into  what  they^  be¬ 
came. 

Charlotte  Cordny  was  trained  in  this  terrible 
school.  The  intensity  of  that  sense  of  wrong 
which  had  grown  to  madness  in  the  French  na¬ 
tion  was  distilling  its  bitter  draught  in  the 
veins  of  this  sensitive  young  girl  early  in  the 
revolution.  Noble,  generous,  enthusiastic  she 
was,  but  not  altogether  in  the  womanly  aspect 
of  these  qualities.  Cha.«te  she  was— passionate 
more  than  tender — energetic  in  speech  and  act. 
even  to  manliness.  It  is  evident,  by  the  shape 
of  the  eye,  the  firmness  of  the  chin,  and  con¬ 
tour  of  figure,  that  she  merged  into  the  mascu¬ 
line  aspect  of  the  woman ;  not  liecause  her  act 
was  a  startling  one.  for  thousands  of  women 
have  used  the  dirk,  and  inflicted  death  in  many 
ways,  yet  were  intensely  feminine  ;  but  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  possessed  a  force  of  character,  an  in¬ 
dividual  abstract  idea  of  human  freedom ;  a  self- 
reliant  energy  ;  a  cool,  persistent,  assassin-like 
indifference  to  pain  and  bloodshed,  that  belong  to 
a  man  more  than  to  a  woman.  AVlien  she  has 
fully  conceived  the  idea  it  never  leaves  her. 
She  holds  on  to  it  with  a  silent,  super-woman 
courage— encounters  her  friends,  eats  and  drinks 
and  sleeps  with  this  vision  of  blood  at  work  in 
her  veina  She  is  not,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  filled 


with  divine  intimations — no  angels  have  spoken 
to  her  in  the  silence  of  nature — no  voices  have 
whispered  in  the  darkness,  revealing  events  to 
come  and  pointing  to  the  work  she  is  called 
upon  to  do.  No  heavenly  illusions  enfold  her 
with  their  divine  mysteries,  as  if  the  mantle  of 
a  Miriam  or  a  Deborah  had  fallen  upon  her — all 
is  clear,  solemn,  matter  of  fact  with  Charlotte 
Corday.  A  great  impulse  has  taken  possession 
of  her  ;  she  is  to  redeem  Franco  ;  she  is  to  rid 
the  earth  of  a  monster — who  but  she,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Corneille,  who  has  read  of  heroes 
and  avengers,  and  feels  the  heroic  of  life  and 
action. 

Alas !  we  cannot  call  this  impulse  divine — we 
cannot  say  to  our  daughters,  do  as  this  girl  did, 
and  yet  we  dare  not  stamp  this  martyr  to  free¬ 
dom  as  an  assassin — we  dare  not  say  she  was 
guilty  even.  We  see  the  great  thought  in  the 
lieart ;  we  see  the  sublime  fortitude,  the  woman¬ 
ly  abnegation  of  self,  and  these  are  divine  ;  wc 
dare  not  condemn ;  wc  will  not  approve.  Had 
she  been  inspired  by  some  l>eautiful  impulse, 
which  would  have  led  men  to  heroism  ;  had  she 
aroused  her  own  sex  even  to  stand  opposed  to 
the  bloodshed  of  these  sanguinary  monsters ;  by 
her  eloquence  and  intrepidity  had  she  spoken  to 
the  souls  of  armies,  we  might  hail  her  as  a  de¬ 
liverer  of  her  people ;  but  she  was  the  Judith, 
not  the  prophet  of  France. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  humble  in  fortune,  as 
we  have  seen,  though  belonging  largely  to  the 
caste  of  aristocracy  and  genius.  Her  father  was 
a  poor  gentleman,  who  sighed  away  his  life  in 
regrets  at  the  altered  fortunes  of  his  house,  dab¬ 
bling  in  literature  at  times,  yet  producing 
nothing  of  any  signiflcancy,  thus  paralysing 
energies  which  should  have  l)een  devoted  to  the 
support  of  his  motherless  children.  His  estates 
were  poorly  cultivated,  for  ho  loathed  the  effort 
essential  to  make  them  productive,  while,  like 
the  rest  of  France,  he  was  constantly  theorizing 
upon  governments,  and  longing  for  a  revolution, 
which  all  felt  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Till  Charlotte  was  thirteen  years  of  age  she 
lived  mostly  at  Leignerles,  she  and  two  sisters 
and  the  same  numl>er  of  brothers.  These  chil¬ 
dren  ran  nearly  wild  in  this  nide  district,  and 
practised  that  equality  of  intercourse  which 
afterward  became  the  favorite  theory  of  the 
revolution.  They  gathered  in  the  apples  and 
grapes  and  nuts  of  the  estate — they  dressed  in 
coarse  garments,  and  had  little  more  culture  than 
the  peasant  girls  of  the  district. 

At  length  the  two  boys  enter  the  army,  and 
are  lost  to  sight ;  the  father  also  joins  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  disappears,  while  the  three  girls  enter 
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a  convent.  Here  Charlotte  began  to  exhibit 
those  daring  traits  of  character  which  after¬ 
ward  renderuil  her  so  conspicuous.  She  studiinl 
much,  and  became,  like  Madam  Roland,  en¬ 
thused  by  reading  Plutarch — it  being  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  that  biognipher  of  great  men  to  All  the 
mind  of  the  reader  more  with  ideas  than  facts. 
The  girl,  fresh  from  the  haunts  of  Nature,  whose 
brain  had  become  firm  by  perfect  health,  by  air 
and  exercise,  is  now  thinking  of  al)stract  human 
rights — she  is  a  republican.  More  than  this,  her 
whole  soul  is  assuming  a  deep  religious  tone. 
With  her  young  companions  she  wanders  about 
the  dim  corridors  of  the  convent,  rapt  in  sublime 
contemplations.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  mys¬ 
tical  mingled  therewith — she  is  religious,  not 
spiritual ;  her  active  mind  and  vivid  imagination 
revel  in  aspirations,  partly  divine,  partly  heroic. 

The  repose  of  the  convent  gave  space  for  the 
growth  of  her  mind,  just  as  the  old  country  es¬ 
tate,  if  it  did  her  little  good  in  the  domestic 
aspect  of  life,  had  developed  her  into  a  fine,  ro¬ 
bust  girl,  to  whom  action  was  a  delight.  The 
monastery  of  Caen  was  well  endowed  and  cheer¬ 
ful  ;  visitors  were  not  unfrequent.  and  the  roar 
of  the  great  world,  the  conflicts  of  party,  the 
hopes  of  the  revolution,  were  not  lost  upon  its 
inmat*^. 

At  length  the  convents  are  suppressed,  and 
the  nuns  seek  an  asylum  as  best  they  may.  Char¬ 
lotte  is  taken  into  the  house  of  an  aunt,  who  is  as 
poor  as  her  father  had  been,  and  who  lives  in  the 
utmost  seclusion.  Where  there  is  much  poverty 
there  Is  less  work  to  bo  done,  and  Charlotte  finds 
abundance  of  time  to  read  and  study,  as  we  have 
before  said,  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  fountain. 
Here  the  roar  of  the  revolution  comes,  softened 
by  the  distance,  and  was  the  more  likely  to 
nurse  solitary,  heroic  ideas  from  this  “  loop-hole 
of  retreat.”  She  hears  the  song  of  the  Marseil¬ 
laise,  the  despairing  cries  of  famishing  opera¬ 
tives,  and  the  muffled  groans  of  those  whom  the 
sanguinary  rulers  have  bereaved  of  friends  and 
relatives.  A  strange  light  kindles  in  her  eyes — 
her  person  dilates  with  a  hidden  force ;  she  is 
grave  and  reserved.  She  resembles  a  somber 
cloud,  with  its  golden  fringe  brightened  by  elec¬ 
tric  flashes,  silent  yet  portentous.  She  sees  her 
lover  depart  for  Paris.  The  tears  drop  from  her 
eyes  in  a  steady  flow,  but  those  alx>ut  her  observe 
that  she  does  not  wipe  them  away,  nor  drop  her 
head,  as  women  do  who  weep  for  a  lover.  On 
the  contrary,  she  seems  unconscious  of  their  flow. 

Charlotte  loved  a  youth,  (who,  in  turn,  adored 
her,)  with  the  tender,  sisterly  love  of  a  girl  who 
realized  too  deeply  the  miseries  of  her  country 
to  be  absorbed  in  any  selfish  emotion.  Her 


thoughts  concentrated  on  her  country— her  allec- 
tions  were  given  to  Frauquelin.  She  has  a  vague 
sense  of  destiny,  which  weighs  but  does  not  be¬ 
wilder  her.  She  hears  the  name  of  Marat  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  shudder.  To  her  it  is  Marat,  not 
Robespierre,  who  is  the  evil  genius  of  France. 
She  visits  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist  party  after 
this,  that  she  may  feed  her  enthusiasm  with  re¬ 
publican  ideas,  and  learn  clearly  of  the  men  and 
opinions  of  the  time.s. 

At  length  she  resolves  to  go  to  Paris  herself, 
that  she  may  the  better  determine  upon  her 
course,  and  know  the  exact  state  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Marat,  the  man  of  blood,  is  there.  She 
obtains  a  letter  from  Barlmroux  to  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde,  simply  n.'commending  a 
young  girl  of  Caen  to  the  respect  and  attention 
of  Duperret.  This  simple  letter  subsfhjuently 
cost  the  receiver  his  life.  She  takes  a  la«t  leave 
of  the  few  friends  of  her  childhood.  She  gives 
gifts  to  some,  caresses  to  the  children  ;  she  writes 
adieu  to  her  parent.  Very  calm,  very  gentle 
is  the  poor  child  all  this  time.  She  s<>ems  a 
wierd  minister  of  destiny,  not  a  lovely  and 
loveable  girl  as  she  was,  full  of  chaste  and  noble 
thoughts  and  untold  atfections.  She  reads  the 
story  of  Judith,  the  emancipator  of  Israel,  in 
her  Bible,  and  she  does  not  shrink  as  her  mission 
unfolds  itself  more  clearly  to  her  mind.  The 
grave  smile  which  had  lent  its  charm  to  her  face! 
is  now  displaced  by  a  soh;mn,  almost  pret(Tnat- 
unvl  sedateness.  Now  she  reminds  you  of  Joan 
of  Arc  in  this  deep  earnest  look,  and  this  total 
abnegation  of  self.  She  is  almost  inspired.  We 
see  that  silence,  prayer,  faith  in  God  and  love  to 
her  kind,  might  have  placed  her  among  those 
who  have  done  divine  deeds,  out  of  divine  af¬ 
fections.  We  long  to  hold  her  Ixick — wo  long  to 
say  to  her,  “  Love,  love  la  the  redeemer  of  the 
world.”  Alas !  there  was  none  to  aid,  for  Char¬ 
lotte  intrusted  her  terrible  secret  to  no  one. 

She  might  have  stood  forth  as  the  apostle  of 
freedom,  and  the  Divine  element  of  those  terrible 
times  ;  whereas  now  her  fair,  girl-face  appears, 
with  an  unearthly  radiance,  alwve  the  black, 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  revolution,  only  to  fall 
back  and  be  merged  into  the  sanguinary  chaos 
below.  She  is  a  weird  but  beautiful  phantom 
upon  the  page  of  history. 

Arriving  in  Paris,  she  learns  the  residence  of 
Marat ;  and  is  not  without  fon«ast  in  making 
her  preparations. 

She  obtains  an  interview  with  Duperret,  and 
with  a  mysterious  energy  warns  him  to  leave  the 
city  and  join  his  confreres  in  Caen.  She  posses 
most  of  her  time  in  prayer  and  religious  read¬ 
ing.  More  than  this,  she  has  an  instinctive  per- 
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ception  that  her  act  will  be  remembered  in  the 
world,  and  that  in  time  to  come,  when  better 
harmonicM  Bbull  have  been  revealed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  will  wish  to  know  something  of  her 
looks;  accordingly  she  visits  an  artist,  Prud- 
homme,  and  tells  him  she  wishes  him  to  sketch 
her  face,  but  she  can  give  him  only  three  sit¬ 
tings.  She  is  indifferent  as  to  attitude  or  dress  : 
she  simply  desires  the  most  candid,  exact  delinea¬ 
tion  of  her  features.  At  first  the  artist  is  not  much 
impressed ;  but  as  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  the 
youth  of  his  sitter,  her  silence,  her  freedom  from 
all  the  coquetries  of  her  age  and  sex — her  calm, 
mysterious  air,  in  which  grew  every  hour  some¬ 
thing  more  and  more  awful  and  miycstic — filled 
him  with  enthusiasm.  At  length  she  arose  to  go, 
and  he  inquired  her  address.  She  declined  to 
give  it  with  a  sweet  dignity. 

The  next  day  she  returns,  and  he  is  more 
de(‘ply  impressed.  lie  begins  to  see  the  soul  of 
a  pure  idealism,  and  he  paints  with  ardor.  The 
third  day  she  did  not  return.  He  was  to  take  the 
last  sitting  elsewhere. 

After  this  she  purchases  a  dagger  at  one  of 
the  shops,  and  concealing  it  under  her  shawl,  re¬ 
tires  to  one  of  the  public  gardens  to  deliberate 
as  to  her  course.  She  writes  more  than  one  let¬ 
ter  to  Marat,  asking  an  interview.  At  length, 
dressed  as  in  our  portrait — a  silk  scarf  crossed 
upon  the  breast  and  tied  behind,  a  pretty  Nor¬ 
mandy  cap  concealing  her  beautiful  hair,  except 
where  it  fell  l)eneath  upon  her  shouldei's — h<‘r 
step  light,  almost  joyous,  for  she  has  now  deter¬ 
mined  what  to  do — her  bright,  clear  complexion 
radiant  with  health— her  eyes  beaming  with  the 
chaste  fires  of  youth  and  purpose — she  makes  her 
way  to  the  house  of  this  modern  Nero. 

She  wi.shes,  even  in  death,  to  stand  exoner¬ 
ated  to  the  world  ;  she  would  have  it  know  that 
her  motives  were  pure  as  was  her  life  ;  therefore, 
she  has  written  a  pa)R>r  explaining  all,  and 
signed  by  her  own  name,  which  she  pins  to  her 
linen  beside  the  dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom. 

Marat  occupied  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Cordt“- 
liers ;  they  were  old  and  dusky,  and  meanly  fur¬ 
nished — for  this  man,  who  had  arisen  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  to  the  high-places  of  power, 
was  ostentatious  of  his  poverty.  He  had  given 
his  name  without  the  marriage  bond  to  a  woman, 
who  superintended  his  domestic  affairs,  and  who 
was  as  uncouth  and  untidy  as  himself.  She  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  admit  Charlotte,  from  a  na¬ 
tive  jealousy  as  well  as  distrust,  for  Marat  seems 
to  have  lived  in  dread  of  assassination. 

There  is  a  small  room  in  which  Marat  writes 
and  bathes,  and  she  is  ushered  into  this.  He  is 
a  monster  in  books  as  well  as  life ;  and  while  he 


writes  down  the  names  of  one  and  another, 
they  shall  die  with  the  morrow,”  he  exclaims, 
noting  down  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  Caen. 
Charlotte  had  stood  with  her  eyes  bent  down, 
fearfhl  to  look  him  in  the  face,  lest  he  should 
divine  her  purpose.  At  these  words,  so  cruel 
and  atrocious,  her  resolve  is  fixed  ;  and  with  a  su¬ 
perhuman  force  she  raises  her  {mignard  above 
her  head  and  plunges  it  to  the  hilt  into  the  heart 
of  the  monster. 

His  death-cry  brings  the  woman  culled  wife  to 
his  side ;  Charlotte  is  struck  down  by  a  heavy 
chair  and  trampled  under  foot.  She,  so  tender, 
so  devoted,  exiK-cts  nothing  less ;  she  hopes  to  be 
torn  to  pieces.  She  makes  no  cry  ;  but,  stunned 
and  bleeding,  lifts  herself  without  aid  from  the 
floor,  confessing  with  her  white  lips  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  deed.  She  was  in.^tantly  surrounded  by 
masses  of  people,  groaning,  gesticulating,  and 
calling  for  vengeance  upon  her  who  had  mur- 
deml  the  ••  friend  of  the  people,”  for  thus  did 
they  designate  Marat,  as  if  to  be  the  murderer 
of  aristocrats  involved  friendliness  to  humanity. 
The  two  are  infinitely  wide  apart. 

At  length  she  is  arrested  and  dragged  into  a 
carriage,  followed  by  thousands  of  infuriated 
men  and  women  clamorous  for  vengeance.  Their 
frightful  cries,  their  imprecations  and  gestures, 
so  wrought  upon  her  delicate  nerves  that  she 
fainted.  “Alas!”  she  exclaimed,  “miserable 
|R}ople  ;  you  desire  my  death,  while  you  owe  me 
an  altar  for  freeing  you  from  a  monster.” 

At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  her  youth,  her 
Iwaiity,  and  the  dignity  of  her  demeanor  over¬ 
came  many  to  tears.  Citizen  Legendre  pre¬ 
tended  to  recognize  in  Charlotte  a  young  girl 
who  had  come  to  him  the  evening  before,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  nun,  and  whom  he  had  sent  away. 

“Citizen  Legendre  is  at  fault,”  said  Char¬ 
lotte,  rebuking  his  vanity,  with  a  smile.  “  I 
never  saw  him  before.  I  do  not  regard  the  life 
or  the  death  of  such  a  man  of  any  importance  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  this  young 
girl,  bleeding,  pale  and  bruised,  standing  thus  in 
the  gaze  of  those  ferocious  men,  out  of  whom 
had  died  every  sentiment  of  manly  pity.  Upon 
searching  her  person  they  find  a  small  thimble, 
a  l>all  of  cotton,  a  watch  and  some  needle-work, 
the  simple  conveniences  of  a  pure  girlhood.  In 
her  bosom  was  the  sheath  to  the  knife  with 
which  she  tyid  stabbed  Marat. 

“  IVhat  led  you  to  this  crime?”  she  was  asked 
by  the  Judge.  Charlotte  recoiled  at  the  word 
crime,  and  hastencnl  to  explain : 

“  I  saw  civil  war  ready  to  rend  France  to 
atoms.  Persuaded  that  Marat  was  the  cause  of 
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all  tim  calamities  aud  bluudshed  of  my  unhappy 
laud,  1  have  sacrificed  my  life  to  save  my  coun¬ 
try.” 

Here  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  net.  Her 
own  sincere,  simple  words  are  all  the  comment 
needed.  She  believed  her  own  death  would 
more  than  atone  for  the  act ;  while,  in  after 
times,  men  would  hail  her  as  a  deliverer.  There 
is  a  touching  incident  recorded  at  her  trial 
which  goes  to  show  that  our  realist  had  not  lost 
herstdf  in  imaginary  dreams — the  modest  woman 
was  not  ignored  in  the  terrible  avenger. 

She  had  written  an  address  to  the  French 
people,  calling  upon  them  to  punish  tyrants,  and 
placed  the  paper  in  her  bosom.  One  of  the 
Deputies,  perceiving  a  portion  of  the  margin,  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  it  therefrom.  Her  hands  were 
piniontsl  behind  her  so  tightly  as  to  cause  great 
ridg»?s  upon  either  side  of  the  cords,  she  had 
fainted  with  pain  and  terror,  yet  at  this  act  of 
the  Deputy  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face 
aud  neck,  and  she  started  buck  with  such  precip¬ 
itancy  that  she  broke  the  binding  of  her  dress, 
thus  revealing  her  person.  She  stooped  nearly 
to  the  floor,  with  shame  aud  horror,  aud  besought 
that  her  hands  might  be  loosened,  which  was 
done,  and  she  turned  to  the  wall  and  ai^usted 
her  handkerchief  with  becoming  modesty.  Poor 
girl !  so  much  a  woman,  and  yet  so  more  than 
man. 

This  address  is  worthy  of  her  great  ancestor, 
Corneille,  so  full  is  it  of  Roman  virtue  and  self- 
forgetfulness.  Duriug  the  few  days  of  her  impris¬ 
onment  pen  and  ink  were  afforded  her,  and  she 
wrote  a  simple  and  even  gay  account  of  her 
journey  to  Paris,  aud  the  incidents  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  •  A  young  man  had  really  conceived  an 
attachment  fur  her  on  the  journey,  and  at  her 
trial  more  than  one  acknowledged  to  a  profound 
admiration,  not  uncoupled  with  loyc,  for  the  he¬ 
roic  girl.  She  was  perfe'ctly  calm  and  self- 
poised  ;  only  careful  to  vindicate  her  act  from 
the  charge  of  assassination.  “  It  is  a  sacrifice, 
not  a  murder,”  she  exclaimenl.  She  thanked  her 
defender  for  his  efforts  in  her  behalf ;  You 
have  defended  me  as  I  could  wish,”  she  replied. 
She  wrote  letters  to  her  father,  her  aunt  and 
other  friends,  full  of  tender  appreciation  and  a 
noble  enthusiasm.  She  is  truly  heroic ;  every 
quality  of  mind,  every  fiber  of  body  has  its  self- 
sustaining  force,  and  she  never  shrinks  from  her 
act  or  its  consequences. 

But  a  few  days  suffice  for  her  trial  and  con¬ 
demnation.  She  is  convicted  of  the  crime  of  as¬ 
sassination  by  her  Judges,  for  the  law  makes  no 
distinctions ;  it  admits  only  of  facts,  not  of  pal¬ 
liations.  As  she  is  led  to  the  guillotine  she  is 


invested  with  the  red  robe  of  the  assassin.  “  This 
is  the  toilet  of  death,  arrangisl  by  somewhat 
rude  hands,”  she  e.xclaimed ;  “  but  it  leads  to 
immortality.” 

On  her  way  to  the  scaffold  the  ai-tist  who  had 
before  sketched  her — wandering  through  -the 
street,  his  mind  filled  with  the  memory  of  the 
strange  sitter — encounters  the  rude  hurdle,  bear¬ 
ing  a  young  girl  with  her  arms  pinioned,  habited 
in  a  crimson  robe  ;  the  incidents  of  the  last  few 
days  had  led  him  to  expect  as  much.  True  to  his 
art.  in  spite  of  his  horror  and  pity,  he  sketched 
her  in  this  rude  robe  as  if  it  had  been  a  regal 
covering.  A  terrible  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
deluged  the  city  aud  fell  upon  the  uncovered 
head  of  the  young  girl,  who  lost  none  of  her  no¬ 
bleness  of  bearing  under  this  infliction.  Her 
fair  young  face  was  full  of  celestial  sweetness, 
and  her  bright  eyes  beamed  with  a  superhuman 
intrepidity.  Meu  followed  her  with  their  eyes, 
and  bore  away  a  love  sacred  as  that  which  glows 
in  the  bo.som  of  every  youth  for  the  suffering 
and  beautiful  of  all  ages. 

At  length  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  a  golden 
light  played  like  a  divine  halo  around  her  head  ; 
and  thus  she  whose  career  was  so  nearly  closed 
became  invested  with  a  glory— stepping  from  an 
earthly  to  a  heavenly ;  for  surely,  though  mis¬ 
taken  in  view,  her  aim  was  pure,  her  devotion 
heroic. 

The  fatal  ax  descended,  and  the  fair  head 
rolled  upon  the  platform.  It  is  said  that  the 
brutal  executioner  lifted  it  from  the  ground  and 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  cheek,  which  became 
suttused  with  a  blush.  This  may  have  been,  but 
the  last  emotion  of  Charlotte,  it  must  be  remcm- 
iKTod.  was  one  of  outraged  modesty,  as  the 
handkerchief  was  removed  from  her  bosom,  and 
if  the  cheek  became  sufifused  it  was  the  memory 
of  that  blush. 


iMARY  MAGDALENE. 

BY  CIIARLKS  HTEWART. 

MorRNFTL  and  calm,  an  rainbow  glories  prore 
Tlie  parting  storm,  while  yet  devotion  lifts 
Her  tender  eyes.  There  is  a  soul-felt  grief 
Fraught  with  that  air  of  earnestness  and  love. 
Heedless  of  every  gaze,  with  flowing  hair, 

She  wipes  his  blood-besprinkled  feet,  whose  love, 
Powerful  alike  to  pardon  and  reprove. 

Raised  from  her  aching  heart  the  load  of  care  ; 
Thenceforth,  nor  time  nor  pain  could  e’er  efface 
Her  Savior’s  pity  ;  through  all  worldly  scorn 
To  her  he  had  a  glory  and  a  grace, 

Which  made  her  humbly  love  and  meekly  mourn, 
^11  by  bis  faithful  care  she  reached  the  place 
Where  His  redeemed  above  all  grief  are  borne. 
New  Tork^  January,  1857. 
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DY  KKUY. — TR*.\.SI.ATliD  BY  MARY  L.  BOOTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TUB  HOTKl  BE  LA  TOI  R  D’AIlirHS.* 

The  Attorney-Gcuoral  of  the  Court  of  AL\ 
honoix-d  mu  one  day  with  an  invitation  to  a 
soiree  at  his  hotel.  Rue  St.  Michel.  M.  Bor^ly  i.« 
a  most  amiable,  intelligent,  and  estimable  magis¬ 
trate,  and  one  may  esteem  himself  fortunate  in 
receiving  an  invitation  from  him.  There  is 
always  the  certainty  of  finding  at  his  house  the 
charming  welcome  of  a  statesman  who  has  laid 
down  the  toga  and  forgotten  the  pra.'torium  and 
the  orations. 

Ai.x  is  a  literary  city,  abounding  in  attractions 
for  the  studious.  Marseilles  may  be  termed  its 
commercial  faubourg.  I  availed  myself  of  the 
invitation  of  M.  Borely  to  make  a  long  stay  in 
the  noble  city  of  Sextus.  One  morning,  as  I  was 
talking  with  the  Attorney-General  in  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  a  window  in  his  house,  I  remarked  a 
garden  opposite,  which  resembled  a  cemetery, 
alike  abandoned  by  the  dead  and  living. 

“  There  is  a  garden  of  a  sombre  type,”  said  I 
to  M.  Bor41y.  “  Could  I  but  see  a  few  greenish 
fragments  of  statues  and  the  broken  urn  of  a 
Naiad  among  these  high  weeds,  I  should  fancy 
myself  at  Rome,  upon  Mount  Quirinal.  Who  is 
the  happy  proprietor  of  this  garden  ?” 

“  He  is  dead.  He  was  M.  de  C - .” 

“  .\h !  an  old  family  name  of  our  Provence. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  picturestjue  than  the 

chateau  of  M.  de  C -  by  the  little  Gulf  of 

Carry.  Did  he  own  this  garden  also?  It  is  very 
absurd  to  die  when  one  has  .such  pi’operty.” 

“  But,”  said  M.  Bor41y,  pointing  to  a  mag¬ 
nificent  mansion,  “  this  garden  belongs  to  that 
house,  and  that  house  also  belongs  to  M.  de 
C - .” 

<“  Why  I  he  was  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  I  But, 
my  dear  friend,  do  you  call  this  immense  struc¬ 
ture  a  house  ?  It  is  a  palace — it  is  the  Louvre 
of  Ai.x !  And  to  whom  does  this  little  Louvre 
belong  ?” 

“  To  the  w  idow,  Madame  de  C - .  .Vli !  if  I 

should  Udl  you  her  history  you  would  wTite  a 
romance  from  it.” 

“  Well,  if  you  do  not  fear  my  romance  tell  me 
your  history.” 

“  It  will  not  be  long.  This  Louvre  of  Aix,  ns 
you  call  it,  has  but  two  tenants — Madame  de 

C - and  an  old  waiting  maid ;  they  live  in  the 

only  habitable  apartment,  and  Madame  de  C - 

has  not  quitted  it  for  more  than  forty  years.” 

*  The  Hotel  and  the  Chateau  of  Tour  d’Aiguen  both 
belong  to  the  same  family.  The  former  is  at  Aix,  the 
Utter  is  tea  leagues  from  Aix,  near  the  little  town  of 
Manosque. 


'•  And  she  receives  no  visitors?” 

“  None.  Her  house  is  closed  to  all,  without 
exception.” 

“  But  this  palace  implies  a  considerable  for¬ 
tune.” 

“  A  hundred  thousand  francs  rent.” 

“  There  are  some  happy  heirs  1” 

“  According  to  report,  my  noble  neighbor 
passes  her  time  very  agreeably,  and  quite  in 
accordance  with  her  tastes.  She  reads,  studies 
the  belles-lettres,  translates  Horace - .” 

“Translates  Horace?”  cried  I,  interrupting 
M.  Bor41y.  “From  the  original  or  from  a 
translation  ?” 

“  Why,  from  the  original.  Madam  de  C - 

is  more  familiar  with  the  Latin  than  you  are.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Attorney-General,  I  will  not 
quit  your  town  of  Aix  wdthout  paying  a  visit 
to  your  noble  neighbor !” 

“  You  will  waste  your  pains.” 

“  I  will  address  her  an  epistle  in  Latin  verso.” 

“  You  will  wa.ste  your  Latin.” 

“  Ah,  indeed !  My  dear  friend,  will  you  lay  a 
wager  with  me  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  will  stake  a  hundred  francs  with  you  for 
the  poor  that  1  will  enter  this  inaccessible 
castle.” 

“  I  hope  to  lose  the  wager,  for  then  you  will 
tell  us,  for  the  first  time,  of  all  the  extraordinary 
things  enclosed  in  this  desert  Louvre.  Fancy  to 
yourself  that  all  the  furniture  bears  the  date  of 
1788,  and  that  nothing  has  been  disturbed  since, 
not  even  the  last  billet  of  wood  extinguished  by 
the  foot  of  Mirabeau  on  his  departure  for  Paris.” 

“  You  urge  my  curiosity  to  its  hight  I  will 
enter.” 

“  I  accept  your  wager.” 

“  I  never  lost  one  in  my  life.” 

“  Then  you  will  begin  now.” 

I  left  the  house  of  M.  Bor41y  to  open  the 

trenches  before  the  citadel  of  Madame  de  C - . 

I  established  my  headquarters  at  the  angle  of 
the  Rue  des  Quatre-Dauphins — a  deserted  street, 
yet  inhabited  by  the  most  lieautiful  l>cam-tree 
known,  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
Consul  Sextus.  From  the  jioint  of  distance  at 
which  I  had  placed  myself  the  palace  of  Madame 

de  C -  appeared  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its 

noble  and  imposing  architecture.  The  stones 
were  still  so  beautiful,  fresh,  and  pure  that  the 
dilapidation  and  decay  that  marked  the  majestic 
edifice  were  not  at  first  perceptible.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  numerous,  but  all  the  glass  had  dis- 
appeari'd.  The  moss  and  the  8a.\ifrage,  in  the 
growth  of  their  powerful  vegetation,  miner¬ 
like,  had  detached  entire  sides  of  cornices  and 
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friczos,  aiid  overturned  on  the  high  turf  of  the 
court  the  urns,  eculptureri,  and  superb  ornaments 
which  decorated  the  coving  of  the  doors  and  the 
top  of  the  frontors.  The  hand  of  man  had 
taken  no  part  in  this — the  branches  of  the  plants 
had  written  the  deed  of  destruction,  and  signed 
it  with  flourishes  of  wild  flowers  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

All  the  principal  entrances  of  t!ie  palace  were 
walled,  like  those  of  a  moua.stery  under  inter¬ 
dict.  After  seeking  for  some  time  in  the  vast 
inclosure  for  a  gate,  I  discovered  a  small  door 
with  a  rusty  knocker.  I  deemed  it  useless  to 
knock  at  this  door,  which  had  doubtless  wearied 
many  hands  during  the  last  century,  and,  not 
daring  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls,  1  had  re¬ 
course  to  my  fir-st  idea.  I  hastened  to  the  hotel 
of  Madame  Alary,  where  I  lodged,  improvised 
twenty  Latin  distiches,  ajid  addn.'ssed  them  by 
post  to  Madame  de  C - at  her  palace. 

I  waited  t\\  o  days  for  an  answer.  None  came. 
I  had  counted  too  much  on  the  efi'ect  of  my  dis¬ 
tiches.  The  Attorney-General  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
courage  me,  and  begged  me  not  to  expose  my¬ 
self  to  a  second  repulse. 

“  I  can  a.s8ure  you,”  said  he,  “  that  every  in¬ 
fluential  citizen,  every  distinguished  traveler, 
every  artist,  every  illustrious  youth  of  our  city — 
such  men  as  Granet,  Mignot,  Thiers,  Peisse, 
Rouchon,  and  Roux-Martin,  excited  by  the  mar¬ 
velous  stories  in  relation  to  this  hotel— has  made 
many  useless  efforts  to  gain  admittance  to  it. 

Madame  de  C - stops  her  ears  and  lets  them 

cry,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  stanza  com¬ 
posed  for  a  magistrate  of  this  same  city  of 
AL\.” 

Several  well-known  citizens,  friends  of  M. 
Bor^ly,  shruggv'd  their  shoulders  at  my  pre¬ 
sumption,  when  I  obstinately  affirmed  that  I 
would  enter  this  Ilium,  should  I  construct  a 
wooden  horse. 

“Why,”  said  M.  Desfougferes,  the  rector  of 
the  Acadi  my  of  Aix,  “  Monseigneur,  the  Arch- 
bisho)).  M.  the  Attorney-General,  M.  the  first 
President.  Eimmanuel  Poulle,  and  M.  Thiers  have 
all  been  repulsed  from  these  walls,  and  — .” 

“  And  I  will  succeed,”  interrupted  I. 

“  I  hope  so,”  said  M.  Desfougferes,  “  for  I  have 
submitted  a  very  desirable  jdan  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  consists  in  purchasing  this  hotel  of 

Madame  de  C - ,  and  establishing  there,  in  a 

community,  the  veterans  of  the  French  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  would  be  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  of 
Science.” 

“  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  plan,”  said 
M.  Borely  ;  “  the  idea  is  excellent.” 

“  I  will  communicate  it  to  Madame  de  C - 


to-morrow,”  said  I.  amid  an  open  expression  of 
incredulity. 

Every  day  I  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the 
Attorney-General,  Borely ;  every  evening  I 
found  myself  in  his  drawing-room,  surrounded 
by  a  charming  company ;  and  every  day  and 
every  evening  the  town  of  Aix  asked  the  mock¬ 
ing  question :  “  Well,  have  you  seen  the  un¬ 
known  wonders  of  the  palace  of  Madame  de 

C - ?”  I  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 

sure  of  his  aim,  and  who  only  waits  the  fav«r- 
able  moment  for  gaining  it. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  July,  I  prepart'd 
an  a.ssault  against  the  little  gate  of  the  citadi.'l. 
The  heat  had  banished  even  the  shadow  of  a 
passer-by.  I  might  have  supposed  myself  in  a 
street  of  Pompeii ;  Aix  was  sleeping.  No  sound 
was  heard  fjut  the  murmur  of  the  fountain  of 
the  Quatre  Dauphins,  and  the  slow  chime  of  the 
clock  of  the  ])ai'Ish  of  Saint  Jean. 

On  e.xumining  the  northern  facade,  I  saw  a 
high  window  which  was  open,  but  protected  by 
an  iron  grating.  With  the  aid  of  some  crevices 
in  the  wall,  I  attt.'mpted  the  escalade,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  and  clinging  to  the  bars. 
Master  of  this  point  of  supimrt,  I  continued  my 
ascent  and  seated  myself  on  the  window-sill.  At 
this  moment  ^I.  Desfougeros  passed,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice  :  ••  I  am  going  to  denounce  you  to 
the  Attorney-General.”  I  made  a  sign  express¬ 
ing  :  “  Go ;  and  leave  me  to  my  character  of  be¬ 
sieger.” 

Through  the  iron  bars  I  perceived  a  long,  dark 
hall,  fdled  with  shreds  of  former  magniticcncc. 
A  woman  who  seemed  at  least  seventy-live  year* 
of  age  was  busy  with  her  needle,  pausing  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  letting  her  head  drop  heavily  upon 
Iier  shoulder,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  sleep  in¬ 
duced  by  an  excessive  heat. 

At  the  premeditated  movement  of  my  feet,  the 
good  woman  turned  and  uttered  a  cry  of  sur¬ 
prise,  extending  her  hands  toward  me.  I  saluted 
her  by  a  gesture  and  a  most  friendly  smile ;  and 
in  the  most  melodious  intonations  and  desinences 
of  my  Provencal  tongue,  expressed  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  tap  -s try  heaiMHl  before  me. 

“  What  do  you  want  here  ?”  sahl  she  in  a  imde 
Provencal  dialect. 

“  Be  not  offended,  Madame,”  I  replied  ;  “  I 
come  to  bring  you  news  of  your  children.” 

I  run  the  risk  of  finding  an  old  maid  or  a 
widow  without  children,  but  in  every  game  of 
life  we  must  rely  somewhat  on  chance.  Besides, 
I  had  ninety  chances  in  the  hundred  In  my  favor. 
In  general,  all  women  are  mothers  in  the  South. 

The  old  woman  smiled  and  said,  in  a  tremu¬ 
lous  voice : 
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“  You  come,  then,  fromMauosquo  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  have  seen  M.  Dulme  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  M.  Dulme.  But  we  will  talk  of 
all  .this;  open  the  door.” 

At  this  terrible  word  the  good  woman  started 
back  and  crossed  herself. 

I  hastened  to  reassure  her  with  respect  to  my 
designs,  and  we  were  soon  engaged,  in  good 
Provencal,  in  a  convci’sation  which  attainenl  so 
great  a  degree  of  gaiety— the  daughter  of  this 
beautiful  language,  in  which  each  word  is  a  fla.sli 
of  wit — that  the'  old  guardian  of  the  vestal  pal¬ 
ace  took  a  key,  arose,  plac<'d  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  made  a  sign  which  filled  me  with  joy  ; 
she  was  about  to  open  the  door.  O !  how  inti- 
uitely  small  at  this  moment  appeared  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Aix,  51.  Emmanuel  Poiille,  51.  Desfou- 


geres,  and  the  Slinisters  of  the  llth  of  October 
and  the  Ist  of  March!  I  descended  from  the 
window,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  postern 
grated  ou  its  hinges. 

‘‘Is  there  any  one  in  the  street?”  asked  the 
good  woman. 

“  Only  the  sun,  as  usual.” 

The  gate  closed  again.  I  was  in  a  gloomy  cor¬ 
ridor,  ending  in  a  spleudid  vestibule. 

“  Mon  Dien,”  said  the  guardian  ;  ••  if  the  5Iar- 
chioness  knew  of  this  she  would  discharge  me.” 

“  She  will  not  know  it,”  I  replied,  “  for  no  one 
speaks  to  her  but  yourself ;  besides,  if  she  should 
discharge  you,  it  would  not  be  a  great  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  you  would  quit  this  prison,  go  to  5Ia- 
nosque,  see  your  cliildren,  and  marry.” 

This  last  word,  spoken  gravely  to  an  octogen¬ 
arian,  provoked  a  fit  of  laughter,  awakening 
the  feudal  echcKS  which  had  slumbered  in  the 
vestibule  sluce  1788.  I  first  admired  the  stair¬ 
case,  w'hich  was  magnificent,  but  covered  in 
every  part  with  a  thick  coating  of  dust ;  no  hu¬ 
man  foot  had  mounted  this  stair-case  since  the 
descent  of  M.  de  Villars,  the  Marejuis  d’Argens, 
M.  de  Vabelle,  M.  de  Forbin,  the  painter  Vemet, 
and  the  orator  Mirabcau.  It  is  now  an  a-sylum 
for  the  birds  of  passage — a  great  aviary  of 
owls. 

We  passed  through  a  vast  kitchen,  in  which 
the  spiders  had  woven  their  webs  on  a  large 
scale  ;  and  the  old  woman,  showing  me  the  gate 
of  the  garden,  said  : 

This  gate  has  not  been  opened  iu  fifty-seven 
years.” 

We  were  then  in  1845.  After  raising  two  abut¬ 
ments  of  iron  with  some  difficulty,  I  entered  the 
garden,  where  my  presence  astonished  a  family 
of  cats,  who  counted,  by  tradition,  on  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  this  territory,  which  their  feline  an¬ 


cestors  had  regarded  as  forbidden  to  profane  hu¬ 
man  beings. 

At  this  moment  I  resembled  the  intruder  in  a 
fable  of  La  Fontaine.  This  society  of  cats  had 
the  air  of  consulting  together  on  a  circumstance 
so  foreign  to  their  family  traditions.  The  younger 
ones  seamed  to  accuse  their  elders,  and  to  re¬ 
proach  them  with  deceitful  promises  of  inviola- 
l)le  security,  now  suddenly  destroyed  by  the 
treacherous  invasion  of  a  stranger  animal.  The 
interest  which  I  feel  for  the  feline  race  made  mo 
regret  the  perturbation  which  I  had  caused  in 
this  terrestrial  paradise,  founded  by  the  edict  of 
a  convocation  of  the  Statcs-general,  in  favor  of 
so  many  gentle  and  be-autiful  animals  ;  and  I  en¬ 
tered,  after  expressing  to  them,  by  a  significant 
pantomime,  the  sorrow  which  I  felt  at  so  rude 
an  intrusion.  SI.s.  the  first  President,  and  the 
5Iinister8  of  the  Ist  of  March,  might  not  have 
been  so  polite. 

The  portress  next  conducted  me  to  the  upper 
rooms ;  there  1  breathed  the  perfumes  which  the 
eighteenth  century  had  left  in  this  feudal  man¬ 
sion,  and  which  no  profane  breath  had  contami¬ 
nated  since  1788.  The  fir.st  saloon  which  I  en¬ 
tered  presented  a  true  emeute  of  fauteuils.  This 
(U.^orderly  furniture  attested  the  last  ebullition  of 
tliis  aristocratic  company  when  surprised  by  the 
hurricane  which  devastated  Paris.  No  hand  had 
attempted  to  repair  the  disorder  of  the  last 
soiree  of  the  mansion  when  the  young  and  bril¬ 
liant  51adame  de  C - .  herself  revolting  against 

the  revolt,  closed  the  gates  of  her  Louvre  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  resolved  to  prote.st 
against  it  all  her  life  by  iinprisouing  herself, 
like  the  Egyptian  queen  iu  the  desert  pyramid 
which  was  once  her  palace. 

I  did  not  know  at  this  moment  that  from  the 
window  of  the  Attorney-General’s  house,  M.  Des- 
ibug^res,  51.  Emmanuel  Poulle,  and  M.  and 
5Iadame  Bordly,  had  seen  me  in  the  garden  of 

5Iadame  de  C - ,  and  that  messengers  had  beeu 

di.upntched  to  announce  my  entrance  into  the  in¬ 
accessible  domain.  On  my  egress  thence,  the  At¬ 
torney-General  invited  his  numerous  friends  to 
dinner,  and  distributed  the  hundred  francs 
among  the  poor. 

CUAITER  II. 

TH*  HOTEL  1)B  LA  TOrR  D’AWUES  COUTLItED. 

The  saloon  in  which  I  found  myself  certainly 
had  not  its  equal  in  France.  It  reminded  me  of 
a  valley  I  had  seen  near  Pont-Centino,  in  Italy, 
where  the  bubbling  lava  of  a  volcano  was  sud¬ 
denly  cooled  by  tbe  breath  of  God,  and  pre¬ 
served,  in  its  sudden  petrifaction,  the  tumultuous 
forms  of  its  liquid  state.  Each  arm-chair  had 
broken  from  its  symmetrical  position,  and  still 
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to  the  veLcineuce  of  the  one  who  had 
abruptly  quitted  it  in  1788.  Thin  a^soinblagc  of 
furniture  had  a  language  and  a  voice.  One 
could  fancy  that  he  heard  the  discu^«^iou  of  llie 
news  which  came  from  Paris  to  distui’b  the  in¬ 
dolent  repose  of  these  happy  nobles. 

The  arm-chairs  were  saying : 

*■  Is  the  news  certain  V’ 

“Yes;  M.  de  Gallifet  has  received  a  letter 
from  M.  de  Saint  Dlaiichard,  first  gentleman  of 
the  King.” 

“M.  d’Albertas  has  also  received  a  letter 
from  Vci'sailles.” 

“  From  whom?” 

“  From  M.  de  Grave.  It  announces  positively 
that  an  enormous  deficit  in  the  finances  has  just 
been  discovered.  The  king  has  issued  an  edict. 
The  origin  of  the  evil  has  been  found.  There 
are  too  many  public  offices  for  the  payment  of 
the  taxes.  The  royal  edict  reduces  the  number 
of  these  offices.  A  saving  of  seven  millions  is 
hoped  from  this  measure.” 

“  A  fine  e.xpedient,  ’pon  honor !” 

“  And  you  believe  that  the  deficit  will  be  cov¬ 
ered?” 

“  The  King  thinks  so.” 

“  The  King  may  be  deceived  on  the  subject  of 
finances.” 

“  The  letters  of  M.  de  Grave  and  of  the  first 
gentleman  do  not  tell  all.” 

“  Ah !” 

“  There  is  something  else,  then  ?” 

“  There  is  another  edict.” 

“  Oh,  nothing  can  be  more  certain.  The  edict 
which  convokes  the  States-general.” 

“  France  is  saved !” 

“  France  is  lost !” 

“  It  is  the  accession  of  the  third  estate.” 

“  It  is  the  downfall  of  the  nobility.” 

“  It  is  the  sequel  of  the  English  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

The  saloon  still  resounded  with  these  cries, 
and  they  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  the  em¬ 
broideries  of  La  Fontaine’s  fables  which  decor¬ 
ated  the  overthrown  chairs ;  to  the  groups  of 
roey-faced  shepherds  offering  flowers  and  lambs 
on  the  coving  of  the  doors ;  and  to  a  clock 
which  had  stood  still  for  fifty-seven  years,  and 
which  represented  the  sly  god  Cupid,  piercing  a 
fiock  of  hearts  with  the  points  of  his  arrows. 

On  entering  the  next  room,  the  portress  en¬ 
forced  the  strictest  silence,  commanding  me  even 
to  hold  my  breath.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this 
precaution.  She  answered,  with  a  grave  air : 

“  The  room  you  are  about  to  enter  is  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  room  of  Madame  de  C - .” 

I  bowed  respectfully,  and  made  a  sign  that  I 


would  check  my  respiration  like  a  swimmer  Ix  - 
twoen  two  waves. 

My  comparison,  too  well  expressed  in  panto¬ 
mime.  nearly  provoked  a  fit  of  laughter  which 
this  time  would  have  been  dangerous.  The 
jwrtress  bit  her  lips  and  repressed  her  merri¬ 
ment. 

This  new  saloon  had  a  calm  physiognomy ; 
the  arm-chairs  showed  no  trace  of  ]M)litical  agi¬ 
tation,  yet  there  were  two  drawn  aside  from  the 
rest  as  if  to  talk  apart  by  the  chimney-piece ; 
these  had  a  prudent  and  discreet  air.  I  specu¬ 
lated  on  these  two  schismatic  chairs  ;  doubtless 
two  skillful  and  prudent  men  had  separntcxl 
from  the  mass  at  the  moment  when  the  ftartling 
news  from  Paris  was  discussed,  and  had  held  the 
following  conversation : 

“  Afi'airs  are  taking  a  bad  turn.” 

“  I  think  so.” 

“  Revolution  is  at  our  gates.” 

“  It  has  enteivd  within.” 

“  The  wisest  man  is  he  who  does  not  meddle 
with  it.” 

“  We  will  not  meddle  with  it.” 

“  An  opinion  publicly  expressed  often  costs 
dearly.” 

“  Co.st8  life.” 

“  There  are  always  some  men  who  note  every¬ 
thing  that  one  says,  and  afterward  — .” 

“  And  afterward  one  is  compromised.” 

“  Let  us  not  commit  ourselvca” 

After  meditating  some  minutes  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  prudence  of  these  two  fautcuils.  I  advanced 
on  tiptoe,  furrowing  the  waves  of  dust,  toward 

the  door  of  the  room  of  Madame  de  C - .  The 

portress  was  alarmed  ;  the  laces  of  her  cap  shook 
with  her  agitation,  but  nothing  could  stop  me. 
By  means  of  a  good  light  I  committed  an  indis¬ 
cretion  ;  I  sounded  the  hidden  mystery  of  this 

unknown  boudoir.  Madame  de  C - ,  seated  in 

a  large  fauteuil,  was  reading  with  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  fixed  attention ;  her  calm  and  noble 
face  did  not  appear  to  have  Imrrowed  any  traces 
of  irritation  and  melancholy  from  the  past ;  she 
was  the  anchorite  in  the  desert — Saint  Jerome 
in  another  sex,  taking  for  a  Thebaid  the  most 
sumptuous  and  solitary  of  palaces. 

There  was,  truly,  in  the  resolution  of  this 
noble  woman,  a  heroism  which  moved  and  filled 
me  with  astonishment.  In  the  flower  of  her 
years,  beautiful,  rich,  and  envied,  she  had  bid 
adieu  to  the  world,  her  family  and  her  friend.s — 
unwilling  to  sec  revolutions  pass  before  her 
eyes,  she  had  remained  in  the  ancient  regime. 
She  had  neither  wished  to  know  the  glories  nor 
the  follies  which  a  nation  like  France  was  about 
to  usher  in  on  the  day  in  which  she  would  break 
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hi‘r  dcbpotifiin  or  her  liberty — two  burdcus  alike 
iuMipportablc  to  her. 

Let  us  not  speak  yet  of  serious  thinpt ;  they 
will  come  but  too  soon  I  I  left  this  saloon,  in 
which  my  stay  was  short,  and  crossed  another 
whose  bipestry  appeared  very  rich ;  enormous 
pieces  had  been  detached  from  the  walls  by  the 
dampness.  I  then  passed  by  a  lar^^e  screen  on 
which  I  again  found  the  eternal  fancy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  inevitable  tr<M)p  of  shej)- 
herds,  attended  by  a  few  sheep ;  after  which  I 
entered  a  line  gallery,  where  my  steps  put  to 
Sight  a  company  of  birds,  and  a  squad  of  the 
less  beautiful  iK'ings  who  become  the  bankrupt 
hosts  and  the  ignoble  destroyers  of  every  aban¬ 
doned  mansion. 

I  visited  this  magnificent  domain  ip  1845,  the 
epoch  in  which  the  fever  of  landed  property 
turned  the  heads  of  the  French,  when  each  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  future  republic  wished  to  posK'ss  a 
few  stones  in  a  line  with  the  sun,  when  an  in- 
8cri]itiun  in  the  terrier  was  regsu-ded  as  a  place 
in  I’arudise  ;  and  I  had  there,  beneath  my  feet, 
above  my  head,  around  me,  an  immense  palace 
built  of  the  Roman  stones  of  ArliM^,  an  admira¬ 
ble  work  of  architecture,  all  hidden  beneath  the 
sublime  disdain  of  a  woman  ;  and  this  woman 
alone  was  right,  amid  a  world  blinded  by  the 
materialism  of  the  moment 

She  had  permittc'd  all  the  interior  decorations 
of  th(^  palace  to  crumble  into  dust — the  furni¬ 
ture,  pictures,  hangings,  carpets,  wainscoting, 
doors,  painting,  ornaments,  statues,  sculptures 
and  ceilings ;  and,  should  she  live  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  longer,  she  would  hd  the  four  walls  of 
her  building  fall  on  her  head,  to  fitly  crown  her 
heroic  resolution.  Many  speculators  had  shout¬ 
ed  offers  of  fabulous  prices  to  the  proprie¬ 
tress  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  but 
they  had  all  cried  in  the  wilderness.  So  long  as 
she  should  live,  this  monumental  and  petrified 
protest  would  never  become  a  manufactory,  a 
spinning-mill,  or  any  other  serf  in  the  service  of 
industry ;  this  metamorphosis  concerned  the  heirs. 

Checked  in  my  progress  by  a  heap  of  worm- 
eaten  curiosities,  I  endeavored,  by  an  adroit 
questioning,  to  learn  the  old  waiting-maid’s 
opinion  of  her  mistrcssi.  My  diplomacy  was 
foili^d  by  her  fidelity.  The  conduct  of  Madame 
de  C —  appeared  perfectly  natimd  to  her ;  all  the 
world  did  the  same  thing ;  each  lived  his  own 
life.  This  was  all  that  I  could  gather  from  her. 
But  she  gave  me  some  details  of  the  interior, 
which  gratified  my  curiosity,  among  others  the 
following :  that  she  went  out  every  morning 
before  day-break  to  buy  provisions  for  Madame 
de  C - and  herself. 


This  confidence  banished  my  conjectures,  for 
I  was  on  the  point  of  believing  them  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  messenger-bird  which  brings 
nourishment  daily  to  the  anchorite  in  the  desert 

A  presentiment  warned  me  that  in  thus  ferret¬ 
ing  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  this  mansion,  I 
should  make  an  important  discovery ;  chance 
always  holds  a  surprise  in  reserve  for  us  when 
we  attempt  its  acquaintance. 

1  suspected  a  dour  at  the  end  of  the  gsillery, 
which  would  not  pennit  itself  to  be  opened,  as 
we  suspect  a  man  who  will  not  reply  to  us.  This 
was  not  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  lock, 
for  all  the  locks  in  the  house  were  gone ;  it  was 
only  necessary  to  force  open  the  door,  which  was 
probably  liarred  on  the  inside  by  furniture  or 
fallen  walls.  As  the  general  state  of  the  palace 
did  not  exact  any  especial  carefulness,  and  os  it 
is  permissible  to  break  anything  in  a  ruin,  I 
burst  the  worm-eaten  door,  as  one  bursts  through 
a  paper  hoop  at  the  circus,  and  entered  a  small 
chamlx>r,  lumbered  with  nameless  articles,  which 
an  upholsterer's  eye  could  never  clas,s. 

The  window  of  this  chamlsT,  closed  by  shat¬ 
tered  blinds,  was  decorated  with  swallows’  nests. 
On  looking  in  the  gardens,  through  the  disjoint¬ 
ed  pieces,  I  discovered  at  my  left  some  letters 
engraved  upon  the  wall ;  time  had  deepened  the 
lines,  and  thus  given  them  a  sort  of  relief  which 
made  them  legible  at  the  fii’st  glance.  I  read  the 
two  names,  Chenier,  Trudaine,  the  one  above  the 
other.  I  read  them  the  second  time  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  little  chaml)er,  in  order  to  convince  my¬ 
self  of  the  truth  of  my  first  inspection. 

The  portress  remarked  to  me  that  my  visit 
was  prolonged  to  an  indiscreet  length,  and  that 
she  feared  she  might  lie  summoned  by  the  bell 
of  Madame.  I  apologized  and  followed  her  down 
the  great  staircase,  which  I  was  glad  to  see  in  its 
Babylonian  splendor  ;  a  colos.«al  arch,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  window,  shed  waves  of  light 
upon  its  dusty  steps,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
of  a  colony  of  owls,  niched  in  the  crevices  of 
the  walls.  A  single  ornament  remainid  to  the 
sumptuous  staircase— the  long  chain  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  chandelier.  The  chandelier  itself  had 
disappeared  ;  it  had  been  crushed.  The  bril¬ 
liant  star  of  the  festivals,  it  had  been  extin- 
guised  with  them.  The  chain  alone  remained  to 
tell  of  the  magnificence  of  the  past. 

The  good  woman  opened  the  postern  with 
scrupulous  precautions,  telling  me  to  see  whether 
any  person  was  passing  in  the  street.  In  gen¬ 
eral  no  one  pa-sses  through  the  streets  of  Aix : 
they  abhor  passers  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
I  unhesitatingly  answered  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  being  seen. '  I  shook  the  hand  of  the 
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venemblo  waitiug-iuaid,  who  rofusod  the  piece 
of  gold  I  proflcred  her  ;  and  then,  satisfied  with 
my  exploration,  I  trod  the  grass  of  the  Rue  des 
Quatre  Dauphins. 

At  six  o'clock  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  I  found  a  numerous 
company,  who  forced  me  to  recount  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  my  visit  to  the  palace  of  Madame  de 

C - ,  and  even  urged  me  to  write  them.  At 

that  time  1  had  particular  reasons  against  the 
publicity  of  my  relation  which  do  not  now  exist ; 
but  I  promised  a  few  days  afterward  to  use  my 
visit  to  the  palace  of  Madame  de  C - a.s  a  pro¬ 

logue  to  an  unpublished  history  of  ^\jidr6  Che¬ 
nier  which  had  been  furnished  me  by  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  palace  in  all  its  splendor  in 
1788. 

The  name  of  Chenier,  which  I  had  read  on 
the  stone,  had  neither  prenomen  nor  initial  let¬ 
ters.  The  Consul-General  had  four  sons — Maide 
Joseph,  Sauveur,  Andi'6  and  Constantine.  Yet 
the  name  of  Trudaine  at  the  side  of  Ch4nier  re¬ 
placed,  we  may  say,  that  of  Andre's.  Now,  so- 
lilo(]uized  I.  at  what  time  did  Andre  Chenier 
visit  Aix.  Ilis  earliest  years  had  been  passsed 
at  Narbonne,  and  he  retained  fragrant  memories 
of  this  beautiful  province  and  the  l>auks  of  the 
Aude  ;  probably  the  poet,  before  1789,  wished 
to  sec  again  this  country  of  his  love,  and  doubt¬ 
less  stopped  at  Aix. 

Would  he  have  visited  .i\ix  on  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  Switzerland  which  he  made  with 
Trudaine?  This  is  also  possible.  Andr6  CbA- 
nier,  born  at  Constantinople,  and  preserving  the 
love  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  might  have  made  a  tour  to  the  south  at 
this  epoch.  A  third  possibility  is  also  admissa- 
blc.  Andr^  Chdnier,  having  embraced  the  career 
of  arms  before  1789,  had  been  sub-lieutentant  in 
the  regiment  of  Angoumois,  which  was  garri¬ 
soned  in  Strasbourg  and  in  some  towns  of  the 
south.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with  this  pro¬ 
fession,  quitted  the  sword  for  the  lyre,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  where  his  destiny  constantly 
called  him.  Quia  vincere  fatum,  said  an  Andr4 
Ch4nier  of  Rome. 

Au  reate,  it  was  of  little  consequence  at  which 
of  these  epochs  Andr6  Chenier  received  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Madame  de  C - .  That  he  had  been 

there  was  fully  proved  to  me.  But  in  conversing 
with  a  cotemporary  of  the  olden  time,  one  of 
those  men  who  have  seen  everything,  I  learned 
numerous  details  concerning  the  journey  of 
Andi'£  Chillier  to  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1786  or 
1787.  Without  my  visit  to  the  mansion  of 

Madame  do  C - ,  or  even  without  my  discovery 

of  the  little  chamber  with  the  two  inscriptions. 


I  should  have  always  been  ignorant  of  this  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  life  of  the  poet.  I  have  made  re¬ 
searches  at  intervals  during  five  years,  in  Rouen 
and  in  Versailles,  in  order  to  connect  the  history 
of  the  sojourn  at  Aix  with  the  epochs  of  *93 
and  '94,  and,  having  gained  the  needed  light,  I 
have  written  the  whole.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
young  poet  in  the  midst  of  revolutions. 


CUAPrKB  lit. 

A  SOIREK  or  TUB  TIMES  IX  TUB  SAKE  BOTXL. 

1789  was  about  to  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Ea.st — there  was  a  soiree  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Tour 
d'Aigucs,  in  Ai.x.  The  serenity  of  the  golden 
age  hovered  over  the  saloons,  and  imprinted 
itself  in  mellow  reflections  on  the  countenances 
of  the  men  and  women.  The  whole  company, 
lulled  by  a  soft  beatitude,  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  characters  of  the  tapestry,  on  which  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  Lignon  were 
smiling,  crook  in  hand. 

God  has  often  given  lessons  to  the  world,  yet 
the  world  has  always  been  an  inattentive  scholar. 
After  the  half  ccntuiy  of  universal  peace  which 
the  Emperor  Augustus  gave  to  the  world,  and  in 
the  reign  of  the  divine  Titus,  surnamed  the  I>e- 
light  of  the  Hainan  Race,  men  received  a  wither 
ing  Ic.-^on  from  on  high,  who.se  echo  still  re¬ 
sounds  and  will  la.«t  through  centuries,  without 
reforming  either  the  nation  or  the  kings.  There 
was  acity  prosperous  above  all  cities ;  a  colony  of 
the  rich  and  the  fortunate ;  bathing  in  a  tepid  sea, 
sleeping  upon  beds  of  ivory  or  beneath  the 
groves  of  their  voluptuous  villas,  crowning  them¬ 
selves  with  the  roses  of  Paestum,  and  gathering 
the  days  of  life  as  one  gathers  flowers,  to  enjoy 
them  by  exhausting  their  perfumes.  Suddenly 
the  hill  which  had  sheltered  this  happy  people 
became  a  volcano  and  engulfed  thi-m.  Vesuvius 
swallowed  up  Pompeii,  and  completed  the  lesson 
given  a  few  years  before  on  Calvary. 

There  have  always  been  such  devouring  erup¬ 
tions  ill  the  physical  and  moral  order  of  Nature. 
Happiness  bears  terror  with  it,  but  men  always 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  serenity 
of  the  horizon.  They  sleep,  and  some  Vesuvius 
awaits  their  awaking. 

The  rich  Pollio,  who,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  was  surprised  with  his  thousand 
guests  in  his  marble  villa  by  the  flames  of  the 
volcano,  may  always  be  found,  under  another 
name,  in  every  epoch ;  we  shall  recognize  him 
here. 

The  circle  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Tour  d’Aigues 
were  amusing  themselves  on  this  day  with  all 
the  frivolities  of  the  moment,  when  a  traveler 
was  announced,  a  relative  of  the  late  M.  Vol- 
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taiiv  ;  this  was  M.  do  Florian — who.  coining 
from  Languedoc,  passed  tliroiigh  tho  city  of  Aix 
on  his  way  to  Paris.  lie  was  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  ;  it  was  known  that  he  was  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  Ills  two  romances  of  Estelle  and  Galatea,  and 
he  had  promised  to  read  from  tliem  on  this  even¬ 
ing.  Alrao,4  at  tlie  same  moment  the  Marquis 
d'AUn-rtas  arrived  from  his  chateau  of  Gemenos 
with  the  Abbe  Delille.  The  Hotel  de  la  Tour 
d’Aigucs  had  also  given  hospitality  for  some 
days  to  another  travtder,  destined  to  great  dis¬ 
tinction— tlie  young  Andre  Cli6nier.  The  even¬ 
ing  promised  to  lx;  brilliant.  The  young  ladies 
of  the  nobility  of  Aix  were  radiant  with  joy  a( 
the  idea  of  hearing  the  reading  of  Estelle  Ix-forc; 
their  friends  of  th<‘  Hotel  de  Grave  at  Versailles, 
wh('re  ,M.  de  Florian  was  expected. 

M.  de  Florian  opemnl  a  manuscript  which  was 
a  seventh  copy,  and  the  heart  of  the  noble  au¬ 
dience  beat  with  jileasure  wlien  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  was  heard  :  *•  O,  you !  shepherdes-ses  of  my 
country — you  who,  lieneath  a  hat  of  straw,  con¬ 
ceal  charms  of  which  so  many  others  would  Ix' 
vain.”  A  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  atten¬ 
tion  accompanied  the  reading  of  the  pastoral  of 
Occitania.  Almost  unanimous  app1au.se  bur.<t 
fortli  at  the  end.  and  the  Abbe  Delille,  who  did 
not  regard  a  prose  pix*!  as  a  formidable  rival, 
pwlicted  a  signal  success  to  the  eclogue  of  M. 
de  Florian. 

“  And  now,"  said  the  pa.storal  writer,  *•  if  thi.s 
noble  company  will  permit,  a  young  corapo.ser, 
who  comes  from  Italy,  and  who  is  traveling  with 
me.  will  sing  a  romance  from  Estelle,  .accompa¬ 
nying  liim.self  with  tlie  piano-forte.” 

Murmurs  of  satisfaction  spread  through  the 
privileged  saloon.  A  young  man  of  small  stat¬ 
ure,  who.se  face  was  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of 
Italian  eyes,  placed  himself  at  the  piano-forte 
and  rang  the  romance  : 

“  Ah  !  if  there  lives  in  yourvilUffo 

A  shepherd  that's  chnrminf?  and  wise.” 

Tills  wa^nclianting,  and  was  rapturously  ap¬ 
plaud'd. 

*•  This  young  man  will  gain  distinction,”  said 
M.  de  Florian. 

“  Ills  name  V'  asked  several  voices. 

“  Cheruliini.” 

*•  IVhat  a  delightful  soiree.”  was  the  general 
exclamation. 

M.  d'AUx-rtas  spoke.  “  Wo  are  about  to  have 
a  new  pleasure.”  said  he.  “  M.  the  Ablx^  Delille 
is  going  to  recite  the  verses  which  he  composed 
in  my  chateau  of  Gemenos,  and  which  he  designs 
for  his  po'-m  of  “  D’Horarao  des  Champs.” 

Exclamations  of  joy  followed  this  announce¬ 
ment.  Tho  poet  arose,  assumed  an  indifferent 


air,  like  a  man  accustomed  to  triumphs,  and  de¬ 
claimed  the  poem,  commencing  as  follows : 

O,  amiliiig  Oemenos  ;  O,  fortunate  rale  t 

With  vine-branches  crowned  in  the  soft,  spicy  gala 

Beloved  by  the  fig,  by  the  olive  adored, 

Tlie  riches  of  Nature  upon  thee  arc  poured.” 

This  morceau  received  the  applause  awarded 
to  all  the  verses  of  tho  Abbe  Delille.  M.  d’Al- 
Iwrtas,  an  excellent  gentleman,  and  endowed 
with  much  nobleness  of  heart,  listeni'd  with  proud 
exultation  to  tho  stanzas  which  celebrated  his 
Provencal  Tempo.  This  was  his  last  earthly 
pleasure ;  he  was  doomed  to  fall  soon  by  the 
dagger  of  an  a-ssassin  in  this  delightful  oasis, 
lilliMi  with  groves  and  ca.«cades,  where  rose  the 
four  towers  of  his  seignorial  chateau  of  Gemenos. 

A  splendid  supper  terminatwl  this  literary  and 
pastoral  soiree.  As  is  usually  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  the  conversation  among  the  guests 
turned  on  the  prose  and  verse  which  had  just 
been  read. 

M.  Castellane  gave  a  lively  impulse  to  the 
table  conversation  by  a  reflection  which  appeared 
very  just. 

“  We  have,”  said  he.  “  at  a  few  leagues  from 
Aix.  a  chateau  that  reminds  me  of  a  thought  and 
a  thinker.” 

“  The  chateau  of  Vauvenarguest”  exclaimed 
several  voices. 

“  Yes.  gentlemen.  Vauvenargues  says  that 
Idters  refleet  society.  The  idixi  is  of  incontestable 
truth  and  precision.  The  French  society,  so  agi¬ 
tated  during  tho  Fronde  and  our  last  religious 
wars,  is  to-day  in  a  quiet  from  which  it  will 
never  depart,  for  experience  instructs  men. 
tVTiat  do  the  authors,  the  musicians,  and  the 
pixits?  They  write,  they  compose,  they  sing, 
in  conformity  with  the  tranquil  tastes  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  France  is  enrapturwl  with  the  simple  re¬ 
cital  of  the  love  of  two  shepherds.  Our  tastes 
are  so  gentle  that  they  demand  no  other  litera¬ 
ture,  and  our  writers  respond  to  these  happy  ex¬ 
igencies  by  artless  works  and  simple  songs, 
worthy  of  tho  age  of  gold.” 

“  This  is  very  true,”  said  M.  de  Florian  ;  “  au¬ 
thors  before  composing  consult  the  public,  and 
give  them  only  what  they  demand  ;  one  can  only 
obtain  success  at  this  price.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  poet  should  blow  to-«lay  the  tnimpet  of  war, 
or  incite  the  people  to  revolt  against  their  king, 
that  poet  would  not  have  a  single  reader.” 

“  Not  one,”  said  several  guests  and  some 
statesmen  of  1788. 

“  Therefore,”  continued  M.  do  Florian.  “  I 
shall  say  with  M.  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  and  with 
much  more  felicity,  ‘  I  have  seen  the  tastes  of  my 
age,'  and  I  wrrite  pastorals.” 
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“Very  good!  very  good!  M.  de  Florian,” 
cried  the  guests. 

M.  de  Florian  continued : 

“  All  the  abuses  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  my 
glorious  relative.  M.  Voltaire,  have  disappean-d. 
The  war  of  the  encyclopedists  has  done  its  work. 
The  clear  sky  comes  after  the  tempest.  If  M. 
de  Voltaire,  who  died  nine  years  ago,  now  held 
the  pen,  he  would  write  charming  pastorals  of 
the  shepherdesses  of  the  Lake  of  Ferney.” 

“It  is  incontestable,”  cried  the  noble  au¬ 
dience,  “  and  M.  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  too.” 

“  And  he  too,”  pui^sued  M.  de  Florian,  “  M. 
Rousseau,  observe,  had  always  a  certain  penchant 
for  the  pastoral  style.  He  wrote  an  infinity  of 
eclogues  without  knowing  it.  What  would  ho 
not  do  to-day  in  this  style,  if  he  should  see  the 
kingdom  asking  pastorals  of  him  instead  of  the 
Oontrat  Social  ?” 

“  It  is  evident,”  said  M.  Pelille,  “  that  M.  Rous¬ 
seau.  of  Geneva,  would  be  now  in  the  sheepfold 
with  us,  au  resfe;  in  my  opinion  he  has  written 
nothing  bettor  than  his  Devin  du  Village.'^ 

“  Capo  d'Opera.-'  remarked  the  young  Chcru- 
binii. 

“  Yes ;  a  mast>'r-piece.”  said  M.  do  Florian, 
“  and  the  French  music  will  never  advance  be¬ 
yond  it.” 

The  discussion,  growing  warmer,  soon  entereil 
upon  other  topics  in  which  we  shall  not  follow 
it ;  it  suffices  to  have  sketched  a  corner  of  the 
historical  tableau  in  which  the  French  society 
slept  with  such  careless  happiness  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  '89.  The  guests  filled  the  hall  with  their 
voices,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  heard  an  isolated  conversation  carried  on 
at  the  head  of  the  table  by  a  young  woman  and 
a  poet,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  de¬ 
bate. 

“  Yes,  Madame.”  said  the  poet  in  reply  to  one 
of  the  trifling  questions  which  form  the  pretext 
for  the  opening  of  a  conversation,  “  Yes,  I  like 
the  part  of  listener.” 

“  Notwithstanding,  Monsieur,  you,  too,  are  a 
poet  ?”  a.sked  the  young  woman. 

“  Poet.  Madame,  I  do  not  really  know — I  doubt 
it  I  was  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Angou- 
mois — and  now  I  am  so  no  longer.  I  was,  per¬ 
haps.  also  a  poet  yesterday,  and  to-day — ” 

“  To-day,  Monsieur,  you  have  sunk  the  sub- 
lieutenancy  in  poesy.  You  do  not  retain  your 
employ,  then?” 

“  Madame.  I  am  making  a  trial  of  life.” 

“  You  were  born  in  an  inspired  country — at 
Cionstantinoplc — ” 

“  Madame,  this  inspired  country  has  not  made 
a  poet  of  a  single  Turk.” 


“  Constantinople  doubtless  awaits  the  four 
sons  of  M.  the  Consul-General  Chenier.” 

“  I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  my  brothers, 
Madame.” 

“  Will  you  permit  me  an  indiscretion,  M.  Che¬ 
nier  ?” 

“  Ah,  Madame,  youth,  grace  and  beauty  have 
no  nee<l  to  ask  permission.” 

“  I  regarded  you  attentively  when  M.  de  Flo¬ 
rian  read  his  Estelle,  and  when  M.  the  Ablie  De- 
lille  recited  his  verses,  and  your  countenance 
did  not  reflect  the  light  of  the  general  enthusi¬ 
asm.” 

“  Madame,  my  raptures  are  always  internal. 
M.  de  Florian  and  M.  the  Ablsj  Delille  are  two 
authors  of  groat  merit.  In  France  one  never 
succeeds  without  much  talent ;  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“  It  appears.  Monsieur,  that  I  am  very  un¬ 
skillful  in  my  questions.” 

“  It  is  rather  I,  Madame,  who  have  lost  the 
habit  of  answering  them  since  my  departure 
from  my  regiment.” 

“  Let  us  see ;  I  will  be  more  explicit  this 
time.  Monsieur.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
EetelU  of  M.  de  Florian  ?” 

“  It  is  an  elegant  translation  of  many  of  our 
tapestries.  The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are 
everything  you  could  wish — except  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.” 

“  You  appear.  Monsieur,  soon  to  have  regained 
the  habit  of  answering.  It  is  said  that  you  are 
alK)ut  to  enter  again  into  the  Royal  Angou- 
mois.” 

“  Oh,  I  have  served  the  State  six  months  al- 
rrady,  Madame,  and  that  is  half  a  year  too  long. 
'Tis  not  my  vocation.” 

“  I  wish  also.  Monsier  Chenier,  to  know  your 
opinion  of  the  verses  which  M.  the  Abl)c  Delille 
has  so  well  rt“cited  to  us.” 

“  Truly,  Madame,  he  recites  admirably.” 

“  Yes,  but  your  real  opinion.” 

“  Ah,  yes !  Well,  these  verses  are  written 
with  great  ease ;  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  do 
not  much  like  versos  in  this  style ; 

‘  Beloved  by  the  fig,  hy  the  olive  adorcsl/ 

It  is  not  thus,  I  think,  that  a  po<‘t  should  paint 
the  admirable  Thessalian  valley  of  Gcmcnos.  To 
all  these  easy  verses,  elegant  but  exprcs.slonless, 
I  shall  alw.ays  prefer  a  quatrain  that  was  recited 
to  me  yesterday  by  an  advocate  of  Parliament. 
This  was  composed  by  your  countryman.  M.  de 
Valbelle,  the  successful  suitor  of  Mademoiselle 
Glairon.  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aiso.  One  even¬ 
ing  as  they  were  walking  in  the  park  of  Trouves. 
M-ademoiselle  Clairon  regarded  a  star  with  wist¬ 
ful  eyes,  whereupon  M.  de  Valbelle  improvisetl 
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this  quatrain,  which  it)  worth  a  constellation  in 
my  opinion : 

^  When  beneath  thy  cIoudles8  light, 

Love’s  sweet  hour  chimes  to  woo  me, 

Covet  not  tliis  star,  0  night  I 
For  I  cannot  yield  it  to  thee.*  ** 

An(lr6  Ch4nier  recited  this  verse  with  much 
feelinfr,  ard  his  eyes,  which  Itorrowed  their  lim¬ 
pid  azure  from  his  natal  Ilosphorus,  beamed 
from  )K;neath  a  lofty  forehead,  suggestive  of  his 
future  destiny. 

The  young  woman  regarded  the  poet  fixedly, 
and  two  mysterious  tears — two  pearly  drops  of 
undefinatde  sadness — rolled  down  her  beautiful 
cheeks.  Chenier  thought  of  the  poetic  love  of 
M.  do  VatlK'ilc  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 

“  Have  you  ever  reflected,”  said  she,  again 
smiling,  “  that  it  needs  but  a  trifle  to  make  one 
sad  after  a  gay  supper  ?” 

“  Oh !  this  is  not  the  case  with  every  one. 
Madam.  Gaiety  Is  usually  excited  by  artificial 
means  ;  it  turns  every  head,  even  those  most  in¬ 
disposed  to  it.  and  it  is  then  that  it  saddens  a 
philosophic  corner  of  the  table  where  one  is  a 
looker-on.” 

“It  is  probably  the  memory  of  M.  de  Val- 
bclle  which  has  thus  suddenly  moved  me.  He 
wa.s  a  friend  of  my  family,  a  charming  man.” 

“  Madame.  I  am  vexisl  at  having  entertained 
the  alistird  Egyptian  idea  of  introducing  a  coffin 
into  this  festal  hall.” 

“  It  is  an  admirable  idea.  Monsieur ;  the 
Egyptians  were  right.  Oh  I  it  is  not  the  name 
of  Valltello  that  saddens  my  soul — I  accuse  you 
unjustly.  A  cloud  of  blood  seems  to  pass  before 
my  eyes.  I  am  very  pale — is  it  not  so  ?” 

“  You  say  this  in  jest,  Madame  ;  so  I  am  not 
alarmed.  You  have  a  glowing  color.  There  is 
a  mirror  which  has  no  interest  in  deceiving  you, 
by  which  to  rc‘a.«sure  yourself.  Do  not  trust  me, 
but  lielieve  in  it.” 

The  young  woman  rose  slowly  and  stood  near 
the  mirror ;  then,  returning  to  her  place,  she 
said  calmly : 

“  I  am  really  very  pale  ;  you  know  how  to 
deceive  gallantly,  Monsieur  Chinier.” 

“  Madame — ” 

“  Oh,  we  have  there  a  Venetian  judge  who  has 
reversed  your  judgment.” 

She  ceased  to  smile,  and  said  musingly  : 

“  We  have  always  had  sinister  forebodings  in 
our  military  famili(!s.  AVhen  my  uncle  was 
killed  in  the  Belle  Poule,  commanded  by  M.  de 
La  Clochetterie,  my  mother  at  the  moment  of 
his  death  grew  pale  before  her  mirror.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  on  the  sea  with  his  vessel  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ;  he  now  encounters  some  groat  danger,  as 
you  will  see.  Monsieur  Ch6nier ;  mark  the  date 


of  this  day.  The  Gauls  of  the  Rhone  possess 
now,  as  well  as  formerly,  the  gift  of  presenti¬ 
ment.” 

Andr6  Ch6nier  regarded  the  young  woman 
with  a  strange  feeling.  The  guests  were  retir¬ 
ing,  the  bearers  of  the  chairs  filled  the  vestibule, 
the  torch-bearers  lighted  the  streets,  adieus  were 
e.xchanged,  promises  of  a  re-union  given,  and 
congratulations  offered  on  the  beauty  of  the 
evening.  Andr£  Chinier  still  followed  the  young 
woman  with  his  eyes,  observing  no  one  else  in 
this  brilliant  company.  At  that  moment  M.  de 
Castellane  accosted  him.  saying ; 

“  Shall  wo  not  have  the  pleasjirc  of  seeing  you 
again  among  us?” 

“Alas,  no,”  answered  the  poet.  “I  leave  in 
two  days  for  Paris,  where  my  father  awaits  me 
at  Rue  de  Clery,  No.  97.” 

“You  had  a  charming  neighbor  at  the  table.” 

“  Oh.  delightful  1  I  have  not  had  the  Iwldness 
to  ask  her  name.” 

“  It  was  the  Countess  Marguerite  de  C — .” 

“Ah!  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  royal 
navy  ?” 

“  Her  husband  commands  the  king’s  ship 
VEpervier,  now  gone  on  a  mission  to  Senegal.” 

Andr4  made  a  sign  of  indifference,  and,  salu¬ 
ting  his  interlocutor,  followed  a  servant  up  the 
great  stair-case  of  the  hotel. 


CHAITHB  IT. 

A  LETTER. 

According  to  his  old  custom.  Spring  was 
clothing  anew  the  magnificent  trees  of  the  forest 
of  Satory,  near  Versailles ;  the  wild  flowers,  the 
venlant  lawns,  and  the  fragrant  thickets  were 
awakening  with  the  first  dawn  of  April,  and  men 
were  again  luxuriating  in  the  fresh  splendor  of 
Nature. 

It  was  the  Spring  of  ’93.  Two  men,  dressed 
with  extreme  simplicity,  were  seated,  a  little 
aside  from  the  beaten  track,  in  the  forest  of  Sa¬ 
tory.  The  eldest  seemed  almut  forty-five  years 
of  age ;  his  face,  which  was  mild  aad  intellectu¬ 
al,  was  clouded  with  melancholy  ;  his  compan¬ 
ion  was  a  young  man  of  thirty  years,  of  medi¬ 
um  stature,  with  flowing  black  hair,  a  high  fore¬ 
head.  eyes  of  a  violet-blue,  and  strongly  marked 
features.  These  were  two  illustrious  poets  ;  the 
first  was  Roucher,  the  last,  Andr4  Chenier. 

Andr4  Ch4nier  opened  a  letter  which  appeared 
very  long,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  envelope, 
and  said  to  his  friend : 

“  See  a  letter  which  has  just  been  brought  to 
me ;  not  by  the  postman,  but  by  a  mysterious 
mes.senger.  No  one  passes  in  this  desert  place. 
The  retreat  is  secure.  In  these  times  one  should 
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neither  neglect  friendly  counsels  nor  anonymous 
warnings.  Read ;  there  is  no  signature  •” 

TUB  LETTER. 

“  Among  all  the  men  who  have  been  agitating 
in  Franco  since  1789,  not  one  has  found  time  to 
cast  a  glance  toward  himself.  Each  has  passed 
his  time  in  regarding  the  others,  yet  through  the 
bloody  mist  of  the  last  four  years’  civil  war,  no 
one  ha.s  clearly  distinguished  the  features  of  his 
neighlwr.  People  have  come  into  collision  ;  the 
etrong  have  overthrown  the  weak.  No  person 
knows  himself.  The  general  fever  has  btjen  so 
burning,  that  every  nature,  every  vocation, 
every  instinct,  has  been  displaced,  so  that  those 
who  were  Iwrn  to  live  patriarchally  in  the  bo¬ 
soms  of  their  families,  have  placed  their  hand 
on  the  ax  and  appeared  to  us  in  sinister  aureo- 
la.s,  clothed  in  the  livery  of  the  headsman,  while 
others  who  had  at  heart  the  energetic  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  pa.ssions,  have  been  dismayed  at  the 
actions  of  the  flrst,  and  live  now  in  retirement, 
tranquil  and  obscure.  Your  favorite  author, 
Bernanlin  de  Saint  Pierre,  speaks  of  a  terrestrial 
cataclysm  that  overturned  the  zones  and  placed 
the  regions  of  the  pole  at  the  equator.  This 
theory,  borrowed  from  the  physical,  is  also  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  moral  order.  Blood  has  risen  to 
the  neck  of  France.  There  is  violent  perturba¬ 
tion  in  every  zone  of  the  social  world. 

“  Search  the  most  secret  recesses  of  your  soul, 
Andr6  Chenier !  seize,  in  its  flight,  in  our  external 
gloom,  one  of  those  lightning  flashes  which  God 
sends  in  the  darkest  night,  and  then  dare  confess 
to  yourself  that  you  were  born  to  live  as  you  have 
lived  during  the  last  four  years !  Con.stantiuople 
was  your  cradle,  a  Grecian  woman  was  your 
mother,  the  language  of  the  poets  was  your  first 
prattle,  the  Oriental  sun  was  your  fir.«t  friend,  the 
sea  was  your  first  mistress.  Since  then  you  have 
traversed  the  Archipelago,  like  your  ancestor,  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  you  have  reached  Europe  with  a  lx)undless 
store  of  poesy,  of  melodious  notes,  and  of  love, 
and  what  have  you  done  with  the  treasures 
which  God  only  lets  fall,  in  these  human  wastes, 
on  the  h-ad  of  his  cho.sen  ones?  You  have 
adopksl  the  jargon  of  others  instead  of  imposing 
your  own  language  upon  them  ;  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  common-place  pamphlets ;  you  have  engaged 
in  polemics  with  Brissot  and  Collot  d'llerlmis  ; 
you  have  written  prose  satires  against  Pierre 
Manuel,  Attorney-General  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris ;  you  have  mi.xed  with  ideologists,  and  the 
heart  of  your  aged  father  has  been  filled  with 
grief  when  the  Parisian  gazettes  have  resounded 
with  your  unhappy  quarrels  with  your  brother, 
Marie-Joseph.  To  what  lengths  does  the  irresist¬ 
ible  current  of  political  passions  hurry  the 


noblest  souls!  lu  the  name  of  the  republican 
principle  of  fraternity  you  have  torn  yourselves 
asunder — Marie-Joseph  and  yourself.  You  have 
given  the  world  the  sad  problem  to  resolve — 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  the  Cain  ?  You,  poets 
both !  You  have  never  recalled  the  time  when 
your  mother  cla-'^pcd  you  to  her  bosom  Ixmeath 
the  groves  of  the  Bosphorous.  Your  eyes  have 
not  been  once  turned  toward  her  honored  tomb. 
You  have  forgotten  your  mother  for  Collot 
d’Hcrlmis  and  Calmnis.  Oh,  how  noble  and  glo¬ 
rious  are  the  politics  which  urge  on  two  poets  to 
this  fratricidal  fraternity  !” 

Andrd  Chillier  suspended  the  reading  of  the 
letter,  and  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  to  Rouchcr : 

“  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  could  wTitc  thus 
to  me.  Have  you  any  name  to  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  such  an  epistle  ?” 

“  I  have  been  trying  to  find  one  while  listen¬ 
ing,”  answered  Rouchor  ;  “  is  it  not  a  letter  of 
de  Pange  ?” 

“  Oh,  de  Pange  would  not  waste  his  time  in 
w'riting  to  me  ;  ho  would  speak.” 

“  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  brothers  Tru- 
daine  ?” 

“No,  for  the  same  reason.  Yet  this  must 
come  from  a  man  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
me,  for  at  this  moment  each  one  is  enshrined  in 
egotism  ;  personal  interests  absorb  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  make  him  forgot  his  neighlior.” 

“  On  further  reflection,”  said  Rouchor,  after  a 
pause,  “  I  am  convinced  that  none  but  a  woman 
could  have  written  this  letter.  Men  never  take 
this  view  of  politioal  questions.  All,  through 
their  parties,  have  inflexible  theories,  and  not 
one  compounds  with  the  calm  authorities  who 
speak  in  the  name  of  philosophy  and  humanity. 
A  man  of  our  timeti  would  not  dare  to  write 
these  things ;  he  would  lie  too  much  afraid  of 
the  hackneyed  response  which  answers  nothing 
and  yet  replies  to  everything — ‘  You,  who  speak 
thus,  know  nothing  of  politics.  There  are 
weighty  reasons  of  patriotism  and  the  public 
safety  which  overshadow  all  these  petty,  private 
considerations.  One  must  be  a  citizen  first  of 
all.’  ” 

“  Yes,  I  Ijcliove  you  are  right,  Roucher — it  is 
a  woman.  Prolxibly  a  woman  whom  I  do  not 
know,  and  who  interests  herself  in  my  destiny. 
It  is  true,  men  and  women  never  understand 
each  other  in  politics.  We  speak  with  the  head 
and  they  with  the  heart.  Let  us  finish  the 
letter :” 

“  Andr£  Ch6nier,  you  have  mistaken  your  avo¬ 
cation  ;  at  your  debut  in  life  you  mistook  the 
ardor  of  noble  instincts  for  the  passion  for  arms, 
and  you  embraced  the  military  career.  Disgust 
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Boon  followed  ;  you  perceived  that  the  trade  of  I  '■  It  is  iinpoaaiblc  to  doubt  it,”  ejaculated 
the  soldier  wa.s  not  your  own,  and  you  became  a]  Andrd  Chdnier,  “  it  was  a  woman  who  sent 
traveler.  When  the  Revolution  burst  forth,  j  this  letter ;  look,  too,  at  the  handwriting,  it  has  a 
you  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  generous  thoughts  I  sex ;  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  punctua- 


and  Ijecame  a  publicist.  One  day,  in  the  shades 
of  Passy,  the  Grwk  muse,  your  mother,  urged 
you  to  the  calm  leisure  and  the  priesthood  of 
poesy  ;  she  brought  you  the  seven-stringed  lyre, 
and  your  hand  was  extended  to  seize  it,  when 
Cabanis  entered  and  offered  you  a  pen,  and  you 
wrote,  instead  of  the  expected  pm'm,  a  pamphlet 
entitled:  ‘  Coumeh  to  the  French  people  concerning 
their  real  enemieej  ,\nother  day,  iu  the  forest  of 
Autcuil,  you  had  flowers  in  your  hand,  a  soft 
turf  beneath  your  feet,  the  songs  of  birds  above 
your  head,  and  all  the  grace  of  an  April  morn 
around  you ;  your  lips  were  already  murmuring 
verses  in  the  Ionic  style,  when  your  friend  Garat 
entered,  and  induced  you  to  publi,sh  your  famous 
‘  yumber  Thirteen'  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  1789.’  At  that  moment  your  muse  folded  her 
wings,  yon  were  appointed  chief  editor  of  the 
Gazette  of  Paris,  and  Ilomer  wrote  the  Iliad  of 
the  Club  of  Jacobins. 

“  I  understand  your  justification  here,  and, 
honorable  as  it  may  be,  I  will  not  admit  it; 

‘  Yes,’  you  will  say,  ‘  he  who,  in  the  convulsions 
of  his  country,  holds  in  his  hand  the  weapon  of 
the  pen,  should  combat  for  the  great  principles 
of  order  and  humanity,  though  he  should  perish 
in  the  lists  of  the  citizens!’  This  Is  true  for 
many,  but  you,  Andr4  Chenier,  have  nothing  to 
hope  on  this  field,  which  is  not  the  Olympic 
arena.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  rule 
over  the  writers  who  oppose  you ;  they  have 
reason  with  which  to  comtxit  you,  and  they  will 
overpower  you  ;  a  dogmatic  author,  dry,  pedan¬ 
tic,  cold,  sober,  and  curlx-d  by  impotence,  will 
conquer  you  in  this  strife  ;  it  will  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  is  serious  and  profound ;  of  you,  that  you 
are  superficial  and  poetic.  You  will  succumb 
without  profit  to  your  cause  or  glory  to  your 
name. 

“  The  hand  that  writes  these  lines  has  never 
clasped  yours,  .\ndr4  Chenier,  but  the  heart  that 
guides  this  hand  has  counted  from  afar  every 
pulsation  of  your  heart,  and  a  prophetic  voice 
cries  from  these  cold  pages  which  you  are  now 
reading,  and  commands  you  to  lay  down  the 
ccstus  of  the  athlete  and  take  up  the  lyre  of  the 
poet,  to  return  to  the  path  of  your  only  true 
vocation.  Providence,  when  wishing  to  save 
its  elect,  sometimes  uses  an  unworthy  hand  to 
write  its  warnings  ;  perhaps  it  has  chosen  mine 
to-day  ;  do  not,  therefore,  despise  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  ascend  from  beneath,  for,  if  I  may  be¬ 
lieve  a  presentiment,  itdescends  from  on  high.” 
Voi,  IV— 11. 


tion,  the  lines  descend  from  right  to  left — it  is  a 
woman.” 

“  And  very  probably,”  said  Roucher,  “  she 
resides  in  Versailles.” 

“  Doubtless  ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  no  one 
knows  that  I  have  chosen  this  retreat.” 

“  No  one  except  this  woman,”  suggested 
Rouchtr. 

Very  true,  since  she  has  written  to  me,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  door  of  my  house.” 

“.Viid  she  wishes  to  remain  unknown,”  said 
Roucher,  “  as  she  requests  no  answer  and  gives 
no  address.” 

.\ndr£  Ch4nicr  mused  a  few  moments  and  then 
exclaimed : 

“  Oh,  I  sliall  find  her,  I  shall  find  her,  I  am 
certain  of  it.” 

“  I  doubt  it,”  replied  Roucher. 

“  You  will  sec,  my  friend.” 

“Andr^,  if  we  lived  in  ordinary  times  the 
thing  would  be  easy,  but  we  arc  not  too  free  in 
our  own  movements,  and  when  one  fears  to  bo 
discovered  himself,  he  does  not  think  of  discov¬ 
ering  others.” 

“  I  have  anticipated  your  objection  in  my  de¬ 
sign  ;  it  is  remedied.  I  shall  find  this  woman 
without  quitting  my  house.” 

A  smile,  resembling  all  the  smiles  of  this 
epoch,  passed  over  the  face  of  the  poet  Roucher. 
He  said : 

“  My  friend,  yon  have  made  many  remarks  on 
the  handwriting  of  this  letter,  and  many  coqjeo- 
turcs  on  the  supposed  author.  Now  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  think  of  the  lessons  and  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  unknown  man  or  woman.” 

“  Oh,  of  the  unkno^vn  woman,”  said  Chenier, 
musingly. 

“  Well,  be  it  so ;  of  the  unknown  woman, 
since  the  sex  is  admitted.  Well,  what  do  yon 
think  of  it  ?” 

“  But,  my  friend,  if  I  do  not  think  her  wholly 
in  the  right,  may  I  not  be  anxious  to  know  her  ? 
None  but  a  superior  woman  could  think  and 
write  thus.  I  believe  her  to  be  young — very 
young.  In  our  times  an  old  woman  shuts  her¬ 
self  up  in  her  house  and  does  not  mingle  in  out¬ 
side  affairs.  She  must  be  young — .” 

“  Yet,”  interrupted  Roucher,  “  this  letter  In¬ 
dicates  some  experience.” 

“  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  these  last  four  years  have 
given  e.xperience  to  children  I  In  this  respect 
the  whole  world  is  old.” 

“  Good,”  siud  Roucher,  smiling,  “  we  have  ad- 
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mitted  that  8he  is  a  womau,  and  youug  ;  shall 
we  also  admit  that  she  is  beautiful?” 

“  It  is  iucoutestablc,  she  is  beautiful !  The 
thoughts  inclosed  iu  this  letter  are  of  the  nature 
of  those  reflected  on  the  face  and  in  the  eyes ; 
the  soul  shines  forth  in  every  line  of  this  un¬ 
known  countenance ;  in  reading  her  letter  I 
seem  to  see  her.” 

“  Chdnier,”  said  Boucher,  with  a  sigh,  “  it  is 
a  long  time  since  such  an  adventure  has  crossed 
our  path.” 

“  Yes,  my  friend ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
revolutions.  There  are  many  men  who  can  only 
live  in  the  agitation  of  the  street  or  the  Senate, 
and  who  die  if  this  excitement  fails  them.  These 
men  violently  hurry  us  along  with  them,  we  who 
know  how  to  live  with  the  smallest  thing  in 
nature — a  ray  of  light  or  a  star,  the  shade  of  a 
tree  or  the  perfume  of  a  flower.  If  we  should 
ask  these  men  to  come  with  us  to  read  verses, 
observe  Nature,  and  talk  of  the  raystcries  of  the 
soul  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  how  they  would 
crush  us  beneath  the  weight  of  their  scornful  re¬ 
fusal.  Yet  we  go  to  them,  imbeciles  that  we 
are!  And  you,  my  poor  friend  Boucher,  you 
who  know  so  well  how  to  make  yourself  a  whole 
day  of  happiness  from  a  dozen  verses  on  Spring,  | 
you  also  yield  to  the  common  impulse,  and  min¬ 
gle  with  a  foreign  world  that  does  not  sjjcak 
your  language,  that  does  not  possess  your  tastes, 
your  manners,  your  customs,  your  religion,  and 
your  love !” 

••  Ah,  it  must  be  so,”  said  Boucher,  naively, 
“  since  these  men  will  not  come  with  me  to  com¬ 
pose  ten  verses  on  Spring,  I  must  go  to  them  to 
write  twelve  pages  on  the  Bights  of  Man.” 

“Yes,  Boucher,  such  is  human  logic!  We 
arc  obliged  to  amuse  the  ennui  of  these  men  ; 
we  who  need  no  one  in  order  to  be  happy  with 
our  innocent  poetical  fancies !  But  we  have  siic- 
rificid  enough  to  their  trifling  pleasures,  let  us 
now  live  a  little  for  ourselves.” 

The  two  poets  had  now  finished  their  prome¬ 
nade,  and  entered  a  small  isolated  cottage,  almost 
hidden  by  large  trees  which  seemed  to  have  been 
detached  from  the  forest  to  form  an  a.sylum  for 
outlaws.  An  old  woman  opened  the  door,  of 
whom  Andr4  asked  the  usual  question : 

“  Any  news  ?” 

“  None,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Perchance,”  said  Boucher,  “  you  already 
expect  news  of  the  young  and  beautiful  woman 
who  has  written  to  you.” 

“  Boucher,”  replied  Chenier,  smilingly,  “  your 
raillery  is  always  charming,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  it  to-morrow.” 

“  To-morrow,  Andr^ !”  What !  will  the  mys¬ 


terious  eorresjmndent  throw  otf  her  mask  in  so 
short  a  time?” 

“  Yes,  my  friend,  if  we  have  another  day  of 
this  fine  Spring  weather. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  GLORIES  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

Mccu  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  oltservatorit^s 
for  elevating  our  conceptions  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ie.s,  they  present  even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes 
of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  descrilx'. 
1  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the 
early  train  from  Providence  to  Boston,  and  for 
this  purjwse  arose  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Everything  around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  liy  wliat  seemed 
at  that  hour  tlie  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the 
train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  midsummer’s  night ; 
the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds  were 
whist.  The  muon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had 
just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral 
luster  but  little  alfectcd  by  her  presence.  Jupi¬ 
ter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day  ; 
the  Pleiades,  just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their 
sweet  Influence  in  the  east ;  Lyra  sparkled  near 
the  zenith  ;  Androm<;da  vailed  her  newly-dis¬ 
covered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  iu  the  south  ; 
the  steady  pointers  far  beneath  the  polo  looked 
meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to  their 
sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered 
the  train.  As  we  proceeded  the  timid  approach 
of  twilight  became  more  perceptible  ;  the  intense 
blue  of  the  sky  Ix'gan  to  soften ;  the  smaller 
stai-s,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the 
sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  S(K>n  melted  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of  the  west 
and  north  remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the 
wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of  an¬ 
gels  hidden  from  mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery 
of  the  heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved 
into  the  glories  of  th<!  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now 
turned  more  softly  gray ;  the  great  watch-stars 
shut  up  thiar  holy  eyes  ;  the  cast  lM*gan  to  kin¬ 
dle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blu“h(d  along 
the  sky  ;  the  whole  celestial  conclave  was  filled 
with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light, 
which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance  ;  till  at  length,  as  we 
reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fin- 
blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned 
the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  ru¬ 
bies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  sc-conds  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his  state. 

[Edward  EreretL 
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OK,  THE  FOKTONES  OF  THE  MACFANE8. 

A  Story  of  Jiotton  and  of  the  lixat  Revolution  of  1836. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  MARTH  AND  A.V  INDIAN  FIGBT. 

DocoijU'i.s  Macfane,  Donald  Sheafe,  and  their 
associates,  were  at  Coparo  when  we  last  saw 
them,  and  preparing  to  march  for  the  Mission 
Refugio,  a  day’s  journey  up  the  Mis.sion  River. 
Their  military  life  wa.s  now  just  commencing — the 
privations  and  hazards  of  it  were  as  yet  entirely 
unknown  to  the  company.  With  the  buoyancy 
and  enthusiasm  very  common  to  thase  who  have 
never  met  a  real  difficulty,  they  determined  to 
finish  their  journey  bi'fore  allowing  themselves 
to  pause  and  ri'fresh  either  themselves  or  the 
few  horses  and  mules  that  carried  their  arms  and 
baggage.  They  were  ready,  and  even  an.\ious, 
to  meet,  in  hostile  array,  all  the  enemies  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  to  face  them,  not 
doubting  that  they  could  easily  put  to  flight  all 
the  demons  of  famine,  thirst  and  nakedness,  and 
drive  to  confusion  and  despair  even  Santa  Anna 
and  his  Mexican  host,  of  whose  martial  prowess 
and  overwhelming  force  they  had  lately  heard 
glowing  accounts. 

In  the  night  before  their  departure  they  had 
caiN'fully  cached  all  Iheir  valuables  which  were 
too  troublesome  to  remove,  and  too  little  de¬ 
manded  in  the  Mexican  market  to  warrant  their 
sale  for  what  they  would  bring.  At  the  morn¬ 
ing  drum-l)eat  they  lighted  their  little  camp-fires, 
brought  their  water,  pounded,  each  man,  his 
little  handful  of  roasted  coffee,  boiled  it  in  his 
■  tin  cup ;  roa.stetl,  upon  a  stick  stuck  perpendicu¬ 

larly  into  the  ground,  his  ragged,  barbarian 
chunk  of  bloody  beef ;  and  then,  with  the  trop¬ 
ical  sun  glaring  hotly  upon  them,  even  though 
it  was  mid-Winter,  packed  their  mules  and 
horses,  and  commenced  their  joyous  march,  to 
the  tunc  of  Yankee  Doodle,  played  by  a  volun¬ 
teer  piper  of  the  company. 

In  a  few  hours  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
one  of  those  small  creeks  common  in  prairie 
countries,  which  to-day  are  dry  and  to-morrow 
rushing,  like  a  mill-race,  between  steep  and  nar¬ 
row  banks.  They  expecti’d  to  ford  it  without 
difficulty,  but  found  at  least  ten  feet  of  foaming 
water,  which  they  might  swim  indeed,  if  they 
had  been  sure  of  being  able  to  find  a  landing 
place  on  the  other  side.  As  it  was,  they  had  no 
other  resource  but  to  follow  up  the  stream  till 
j  they  reached  a  fording  place  or  found  its  head. 

S  Rapidly  they  marched  till  sundown,  finding  no 

ford,  but,  instead  thereof,  a  natural  bridge, 
formed  by  the  falling  of  an  immense  cotton¬ 
wood  across  the  stream.  Yet,  as  the  passage  of 


the  bridge  would  require  much  time  and  labor, 
the  Captain  ordered  a  halt  for  the  night,  in  a 
beautiful  grove  of  live  oak,  which  flourished  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  from  whose  green 
branches  the  gray  moss  fell  gracefully  into  the 
water.  Scarcely  had  they  relieved  themselves 
of  their  knapsacks  and  unpacked  their  horses 
and  mutes,  when  Pedro,  a  Mexican  whom  they 
had  engaged  as  a  guide  and  servant,  suddenly 
cried  out  in  Spanish,  El  Norte  1  El  Norte  1  The 
Norther  is  coming.  Make  your  camp  quick,  and 
hurry  up  the  wood,  and  plenty  of  it  1” 

If  Pedro’s  Spanish  was  so  bad  that  the  boys 
could  comprehend  but  little  of  it,  his  accom¬ 
panying  pantomime  was  finely  executed,  and 
comprehended  fully. 

The  day  had  been  warm  as  Summer.  The 
trade-winds  had,  as  usual  on  the  Texas  coast, 
been  blowing  freshly  all  day  from  the  south-east, 
and  preventing  the  heat  from  becoming  sultry 
and  oppressive.  Scarcely  a  cloud,  or  even  a 
wTcath  of  vapor  had  passi'd  along  the  clear,  blue 
sky  that  day.  The  sun  had  set  brilliantly  behind 
the  far-swelling  ridges  of  the  rolling  prairie, 
and  was  still  diffiising  his  softest  glories  in  the 
western  heavens.  No  cloud  was  to  be  seen  even 
now,  save  to  the  northward ;  but  this,  which, 
when  Pedro  shouted  the  alarm,  was  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand,  had,  ere  he  finished  his 
words,  increased  fearfully  in  size  and  blackness. 
Down  from  the  north  it  was  rushing ;  heavy 
ma.asea  of  dark,  rolling,  whirling  vapor  were 
hurrying,  pushing,  jostling  each  other,  like 
a  herd  of  wild  and  frightened  buffaloes.  Their 
ragged  edges,  tipped  with  silver  and  gold  and 
fire  by  the  rays  of  the  departed  siui,  gleamed 
and  writhed  and  shot  heavenward  like  tongues  of 
flame.  Noiselessly,  too,  it  came,  yet  still  di¬ 
lating,  spreading,  shutting  out  more  and  more 
of  the  arch  of  heaven.  Still  as  the  march  of 
the  pestilence  was  its  step.  The  pleasant  sea- 
breeze  gradually  died,  or  melted  away  among 
the  motionless  leaves  of  the  somber  live-oak  and* 
mii.squit,  as  if  terrified  into  utter  silence  at  the 
approach  of  the  demon  of  the  storm. 

Never  like  the  tornado  of  Summer  comes 
“  the  Norther.”  No  muffled  thunder-growls  her¬ 
ald  his  approach,  and  bid  you  prepare  for  his 
attack.  He  glares  not  upon  you  with  blinding 
flashes,  rifts  not  his  own  bowels  with  blood-red 
furrows  before  your  eyes ;  gives  you,  in  short, 
no  warning.  If  you  arc  asleep  he  grapples  and 
strikes  you  as  suddenly  and  violently  as  the 
thief  who  invades  your  chamber  at  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

The  men  had  heard  of  “the  Norther”  before 
from  straggling  Mexican  traders,  who  were 
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dreading  to  meet  it  in  the  treeleesdeRert  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  they  had  heard 
of  it  from  the  naked  Cararcahuos,  and  from  the 
few  American  settlers  and  rancheros  on  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Riror  and  Aranzas  region,  but  they  had 
never  yet  been  called  to  meet  and  endure  it.  As 
usual,  they  dreaded  its  shadow  even  more  than 
they  afterward  learned  to  dread  the  reality. 
With  the  chantcteristic  caution  of  New  England¬ 
ers  they  had  bet  ded  at  once  the  alarm  notes  of 
Pedro.  They  hobbkd  their  animals  and  turned 
them  loose  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  hastily 
erected  small  bowers  of  thick-leaved  branches  in 
the  best-sheltered  spots  for  the  security  of  their 
baggage  and  ammunition.  They  had  brought  no 
tents;  and  tents  were  not  at  all  in  fashion 
among  the  soldiers  who  effected  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Texas.  They  gathered  withered  branches 
and  large  dry  logs  from  the  creek  banks,  and 
promptly  set  them  ablaze.  But  their  prepa¬ 
rations  were  not  yet  completed  ere  the  Norther 
was  upon  them  and  had  struck  his  first  and  most 
fearful  blow.  Large  branches  of  the  trees  above 
them  were  twisted  off  and  blown  away  like 
shavings,  and  even  their  tough  old  trunks 
cracked  and  groaned  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  at 
sea.  The  logs  which  they  had  heaped  together 
were  rolled  over,  and  heaved  up  and  down  as  a 
i-aft  open  the  ocean  billows.  The  whole  heavens 
were  clothed  in  sable,  and  not  even  its  smallest 
taper  twinkled  cheerfully  upon  them.  The  men 
crouched  down  to  the  earth,  closely  wrapped  in 
blankets,  while  the  cold  rain  fell  upon  them,  now 
in  sheets  and  now  in  drops  that  struck  and 
stung  like  hailstones.  The  thermometer  fell 
thirty-five  degrees  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
the  men  shivered  with  the  cold,  even  while  they 
lay  prostrate  around  the  tossing,  roaring  camp¬ 
fires.  And  thus,  amid  the  darkness,  and  the 
freezing  peltings  of  the  storm,  the  howling  night 
wore  away. 

Fortunately  for  our  travelers,  however,  their 
first  experience  with  the  Winter  storms  of  Texas 
was  not  with  one  of  the  longest-wiudid  speci¬ 
mens.  such  as  often  blow  with  Arctic  coldness 
and  violence  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights 
in  succession,  without  even  pausing  to  take 
breath  and  go  on  again.  This  Norther  was  a 
little  giant,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  to  sojourn  for  a  single  night, 
to  s^iy  oat  the  weakness,  and  excite  the  fears  and 
objurgations  of  new  comers.  Like  all  little  gi¬ 
ants,  he  struck  his  hardest  and  worst  blows  first, 
to  make  himself  well  known,  and  his  power  and 
prowess  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  By  sun¬ 
rise  he  had  blown  his  breath  quite  away,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  the  joy-bringing  sea  breeze. 


The  company  had  no  trouble  to  cook  and  cat 
breakfast,  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  started 
with  nothing  to  eat.  By  sunrise  they  commenced 
crossing  the  log  bridge.  One  by  one,  each  carry¬ 
ing  his  own  jar,  knapsack  and  baggage,  they 
walked  or  crept  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  threw  down 
their  baggage,  and  swung  themselves  off  the 
branches,  a  distance  of  some  fiReen  or  twenty 
feet,  to  the  ground.  After  the  men  had  mostly 
posscHl,  the  horses  and  mules  were  driven  into 
the  stream,  and  were  caught  as  they  lauded  on 
the  northern  shore.  Another  hour  was  th;-n 
spent  in  repacking,  and  making  other  necessary 
preparations  to  continue  their  journey.  The  ad¬ 
venturers  entered  at  first  a  ‘‘hog-wallow  prairie,’’ 
i.  e.,  a  marshy  soil,  full  of  holes  and  hollows, 
along  which  they  waded  for  hours.  Along  the 
high  ridges  of  open  prairie,  visible  for  miles, 
they  could  see  droves  of  mustangs  and  wild 
cattle  feeding  on  the  nutritious,  saccharine  grass, 
without  apparently  taking  the  lea.st  notice  of  the 
approaching  straugera  But  when  they  had  ap¬ 
proached  within  a  mile,  the  picket  guard  of  the 
herd  of  horses,  or  heifers,  would  give  notice  of 
the  presence  of  strangers  by  a  loud  snort,  and 
scamper  across  the  plains.  It  was  a  novelty  to 
New  Englanders  to  notice  the  difference  in  th<! 
conduct  of  these  natives  of  the  plains,  on  the 
approach  of  unknown  objects.  The  tribe  of 
horses,  so  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  an  enemy 
was  near,  started  away,  with  tails  streaming  and 
heels  flying,  every  moment  incn'asing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  and  their  pursuers — but  the 
horned  cattle,  after  running  a  few  huudred  yards, 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  turned  about,  facing  the 
enemy,  and  then  marched  in  solid  phalanx,  led 
by  a  few  old  bulls,  almost  within  ordinary  rifle 
shot,  where  they  again  paust'd  and  roariNl,  and 
tore  up  the  ground,  as  if  about  to  hazard  a 
charge,  in  full  force,  upon  the  ranks  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  After  a  few  minutes’  consultation  and  ear¬ 
nest  looking  upon  the  passing  force,  they  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  concluuon  that  an  attack  was 
not  safe,  when  the  word  was  given  by  their  lead¬ 
er,  and  the  herd,  in  countless  thousands,  turni'd 
aud  ran  away  at  full  speed,  till  they  were  lost 
beneath  the  horizon.  By  sundown  the  company 
had  arrived  at  a  point  on  Mission  River,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Refugio  and  its  stone  mission 
church,  where  they  met  a  party  of  friendly 
Mexicans  and  Americans,  encamped  in  a  piece 
of  musquit  timber,  and  were  by  them  invited  to 
pass  the  night  there,  and  partake  of  their  scanty 
but  cheerful  hospitalities.  Weary  and  despond¬ 
ing  from  long  hunger  and  thirst,  they  accepted 
the  invitation  and  encamped.  A  tortilta  and  a 
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panetilla  were  dealt  out  to  each  man  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Btrangers,  according  to  the  law  and  equi¬ 
ty  of  the  wiid  prairie,  which  preecribe  more  hu¬ 
manely  than  the  laws  of  any  eivilized  countries, 
that  the  half  of  every  man's  food  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  shall  belong  to  the  friendly  stranger  whom 
he  chances  to  meet  in  the  wilderness,  if  that 
stranger  is  suffering,  or  in  need.  These  little 
cakes  were  compounded  of  flour,  hog’s  lord,  eggs, 
butter  and  pepper,  each  weighing  perhaps  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  never  did  epicure  pick,  and 
dally,  and  play  longer  with  his  rarest  and  most 
delicious  morsel  thou  did  these  hungry  wretches 
with  their  diiectablc  Mexican  mouthful. 

The  next  morning  early  they  arrived  at  Re¬ 
fugio,  where  a  flne  bull  was  selected  from  the 
herd,  and  shot  for  the  express  benefit  of  the 
starved  company  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  chiefiy  employed  in  cooking  and  eating  beef, 
without  any  bread  or  vegetable,  and  with  no 
condiment  but  salt.  The  Mexicans  among  the 
American  troops  instructed  them  in  the  mode  of 
cooking  a  beefs  head,  which  operation,  though 
not  laid  down  in  fashionable  cook-books,  was 
found  very  serviceable  in  their  subsequent  cam¬ 
paign.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  eoi'th  about  two 
feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  whieh  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  dry  leaves  and  sticks,  upon  which  the 
beefs  head  was  placed,  exactly  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  when  it  was  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  animal.  It  was  then  covered  with  leaves 
and  earth,  and  an  immense  fire  built  directly 
over  it.  After  thus  roasting  for  several  hours, 
it  was  pronounced  done,  when  the  hole  was 
opened,  the  head  taken  out  and  skinned,  and 
chopped  into  several  portions  w  ith  a  common 
woodman’s  ax,  when  the  brain,  the  tongue,  the 
jowls,  and  all  other  eatable  ports  were  divided 
among  the  men.  Some  weeks  were  pii-ssed  in 
camp  at  this  place,  without  much  warlike  inci¬ 
dent  They  employed  their  time  principally  in 
hunting  the  wild  fowl  which  abounded  in  great 
variety  and  in  countless  millions  upon  the  prai¬ 
ries,  or  in  shooting  deer,  which  were  so  tame 
or  BO  incautious  as  often  to  come  within  a  few 
yards  of  their  camp — yea,  to  venture  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  stone  sanctuary,  which, 
more  than  an  hundred  years  before,  had  been 
erected  by  Spanish  missionary  priests,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  pious  monarch  of  Castile,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  savages  to  the  true 
faith. 

Their  company,  while  they  remained  together, 
was  divided  into  messes  of  six  or  eight  men 
each,  whe  had  their  separate  camp-fires  and  sepa¬ 
rate  meals.  Each  man  exercised  in  his  turn  the 
functions  of  cook,  hunter  or  wood-cutter ;  and. 


for  the  day,  performed  all  the  duties  belonging 
to  his  office.  But  generally  the  men  preferred 
to  hunt  in  couples,  and  to  select  the  companions 
that  suited  them.  Early  frienddiip,  a  similar 
education  and  taste  brought  Donald  and  Doug¬ 
lass  much  together  in  these  excursions. 

One  day  they  had  wandered  off  together  to  the 
westward  of  the  Mission,  with  their  rifies  in  their 
hands.  They  passed  over  many  an  undulation 
of  the  wide  prairie,  and  through  many  a  grove 
of  live  and  po.«t-ook,  so  free  from  underwood, 
and  BO  regularly  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
that  at  a  little  distance  they  could  easily  imag¬ 
ine  themselves  back  again  among  the  orchards 
and  lawns  of  New  England. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately,” 
said  Donald  Sheafe,  “  about  Kate’s  strange  his¬ 
tory  and  yours ;  not  in  the  light  yon  and  she  are 
accustomed  to  view  it — as  a  decidedly  original 
plan  of  the  devil  to  disturb  the  course  of  true 
love — for  I  never  was  in  love,  and  don’t  know 
how  it  feels,  and  doubtless  I  shall  die  a  bachelor, 
iiuless,  like  Benedick,  I  live  to  be  married ;  but, 
ns  I  was  about  to  say,  if  I  can’t  sympathize  in 
your  tender  passions,  I  can  feel  with  you  and 
her  something  of  the  paiufulness  of  an  uncertain 
origin.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  matter  to 
you  before  because  it  has  often  been  enjoined 
upon  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  strangers.  I 
fjcor  the  surname  of  my  adopted  father,  and  yet  he 
and  my  mother  never  told  me  till  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  they  were  not  my  natural  parents ;  my 
sisters  at  home,  I  believe,  are  still  ignorant  of  it.” 

“Indeed.”  replied  Douglass,  “wonders,  like 
sorrows,  seem  to  come,  not  as  single  spies,  but 
in  battalions.  What  reason  can  your  reputed 
father  have  for  urging  you  to  keep  so  still  ?  Is 
it  to  save  your  pride  f” 

“  I  imagine,”  said  Donald,  “  it  is  to  save  his 
own  ;  though  he  may  have  other  reasons.  But 
he  has  no  son  but  me.  He  is  rather  proud  of 
mo,  I  believe,  and  always  has  been.  Some  men 
do  have  a  little  weakness  that  way,  you  know — 
want  to  claim  all  the  honor  they  have  a  right 
to,  and  a  little  more.” 

“  Well,  but  did  your  father  tell  you  who  your 
real  parents  were !” 

“  That’s  the  worst  part  of  it,  Douglass ;  he 
said  he  did  not  wish  me  to  know  at  present. 
Perhaps  they  feared  to  lose  my  afiections,  if 
they  gave  me  other  objects  to  think  of ;  but  at 
all  events,  they  were  silent  as  the  grave  about 
the  circumstances,  except  that  they  said  they 
had  but  very  lately  come  into  possession  of  the 
facta  themselves,  and  they  had  only  obtained 
those  facts  under  a  promise  to  keep  them  hidden 
from  me,  till  such  time  as  they  were  expressly 
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permitted  to  reveal  them.  I  remonstrated  with 
my  father  against  this  promise,  and  urged  its  in¬ 
justice  to  me,  and  insisted  that  he  ought  to  tell 
me  all  he  knew ;  but  his  conscience  would  not 
agree  with  my  judgment,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
most  scrupulous  integrity.  He  would  lose  his 
right  hand  rather  than  do  what  he  thought 
WTong.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  Douglass,  “  you  just  said 
he  was  representing  to  the  world  that  you  are 
his  own  son,  when  he  knows  the  contrary.” 

“  True,”  said  Donald.  “  and  he  believes  that 
to  be  all  right.  What  inconsistent  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  fellows  men  are,  to  be  sure  I  Now  he  and 
a  great  many  others  think  this  Texan  revolution 
little  better  than  piracy,  and,  after  all,  they 
empathise  with  us  at  heart,  and  would  weep 
and  mourn  to  hear  that  the  Mexicans  had  ^-hip¬ 
ped  us.” 

“  I  hope,”  said  Douglass,  “  they  may  soon 
hear  better  news  of  us;  and  they  will,  if  it 
proves  true  that  the  Mexicans  arc  mustering 
strong  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert.” 

“  They  are  on  the  march  across.  I  heard  the 
Colonel,  only  yesterday,  saying  Bexar  must  be 
instantly  reenforced. 

Benighted  by  pleasant  conversation  and  the 
balmy  atmosphere,  our  friends  had  wandered 
several  miles  from  camp,  and  were  now  among 
the  timber  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Aransas 
River.  A  sudden  rustling  of  leaves  and  a  crack¬ 
ling  of  branches  near  them,  announced  the 
presence  of  a  friend  or  foe  : 

“ Look  there !”  exclaimed  Douglass  —  “a 
young  buffalo,  the  Rrst  I've  seen,  and  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off.  1 11  have  a  shot  at  him.” 

“  Hold  on,  Douglass  1  That ’s  no  buffialo.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  naked  leg  that  belongs  to 
no  brute  animal.  We  had  better  be  moving  to¬ 
ward  camp.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  Donald,  you  are  easily  frightened. 
We  should  be  well  laughed  at,  if  we  were  to  go 
back  and  tell  them  a  buffalo  frightened  us  off.” 

“  1  tell  you,  Douglass,  the  buffalo  don ’t  come 
down  so  low  as  this — the  hunters  told  me  you 
could  not  now  sec  one  within  fifty  miles  of 
camp.” 

“  Never  mind,  we  11  be  up  with  him  shortly. 
I  hear  him  still  sidling  along  among  the  hazels. 
Have  your  rifie  n-ady.” 

They  passed  on  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
timber,  when  the  buffalo  uttered  a  peculiar  cry, 
as  well  known  among  the  Camanches  as  the 
grand  hailing  sign  of  distress  among  Free 
Masems,  and  dropping  his  hide,  began  running, 
inpuri»  naiuralAm,  across  a  small  prairie  which 
terminated  in  a  musquit  thicket  The  cry  was 


instantly  answered  by  a  company  of  wild  Indian 
horsemen,  who,  at  full  speed,  made  toward  their 
solitary  comrade.  Douglass  and  Donald  saw  the 
movement,  and  appreciating  the  danger,  began 
making  a  rapid  retreat  Their  situation  was  in¬ 
deed  very  critical,  and  the  odds  against  them 
fearful.  Not  leas  than  five  miles  intervened  be¬ 
tween  them  and  friendly  outposts,  and  they 
were  pursued  by  a  dozen  well-mounted  savages. 
Yet  their  courage  and  presence  of  nund  did  not 
fail  them.  Inch  by  inch  they  retreated,  watch¬ 
ing  the  dusky  forms  of  the  savages  as  they  flit¬ 
ted,  like  swallows,  by  and  around  them.  They 
fired  no  shot,  though  the  maneuvers  of  the  In¬ 
dians  were  evidently  designed  to  draw  their  fire. 
From  tree  to  tree  they  fled,  while,  whenever  they 
exposed  themstdves,  showers  of  arrows  and  bul¬ 
lets  from  clumsy  Mexican  carbines  were  scat¬ 
tered  profusely  around  them.  At  length  they 
reached  the  skirts  of  the  timber,  and  from 
thence  their  course  homeward  was  across  a  large 
open  prairie,  interspersed  only  at  long  distances 
with  little  islands  of  timber,  or  occasionally  in¬ 
tersected  by  shallow  ravines.  They  decided  that 
their  only  chance  of  escape  was  in  immediate 
flight  across  the  prairie,  for  the  Indians  pressed 
closer  upon  them,  and  the  sound  of  their  guns 
would  doubtless  bring  others  to  their  aid.  They 
pushed  on  through  the  open  fields,  the  Indians 
following  them  in  full  view,  and,  in  gradually 
narrowing  circles,  closing  in  upon  them.  A 
shot  had  already  passed  through  the  hat  of 
Douglass,  and  a  steel-pointed  arrow  quivered  in 
the  ground  as  it  struck  near  the  foot  of  Donald. 
The  yells  and  whoops  of  the  Indians  resounded 
in  the  cars  of  the  forlorn  young  soldiers  like 
death  shrieka  Back  to  back  they  planted  them¬ 
selves,  with  rifles  poised,  and  double-barreled 
pistols  and  bowie-knives  protruding  from  their 
belts,  ready  for  close  fighting.  But  though  out¬ 
numbered  six  to  one,  the  enemy,  with  his  usual 
caution,  did  not  venture  within  a  hundred  yards, 
while  they  saw  the  resolute  demeanor  of  the 
young  white  men.  At  length  one  Camanchc, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  interposing  the  body  of  bis 
horse  between  his  own  person  and  that  of  the 
young  men,  holding  on  by  his  right  foot  and 
arm,  and  concealing  himself  thus  almost  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  white  men,  rode  up  to  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards,  and  discharged  his  carbine  under  the 
neck  of  his  gallant  steed.  The  impetuous  Doug¬ 
lass  was  about  to  return  the  fire. 

“  Not  for  your  life  I”  exclaimed  Donald,  “  our 
only  chance  is  to  retain  our  shots  till  assistance 
comes  from  camp,  or  till  night  overtakes  us.” 

Again  they  retreated  sidewise  and  back  to 
back.  If  they  could  but  gain  the  protection 
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oi  thu  timber  which  was  but  a  mile  off,  they 
would  be  comparatively  safe.  Rushing  from  one 
clump  of  bushes  to  another,  and  from  one  ravine 
to  the  next,  still  pursued  hotly  by  their  panting 
foes,  and  compelled  ignominiously  to  receive 
their  showers  of  balls  and  arrows  without  re¬ 
turning  the  tire,  while  with  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  horror  they  saw  the  increasing  boldness  of 
the  foe,  Douglass  at  length,  despairing,  said, 
“  There  will  be  a  chance  for  you,  Donald,  if  I 
attack  them  single  handed,  and  thus  cover  your 
retreat  My  life  is  only  a  burden  to  me,  and 
the  loss  of  it  will  therefore  be  no  sacrifice. 
Here,  take  this  miniature.  If  you  live,  tell  her 
I  kissed  her  in  my  last  momeuts,  and  tell  the 
boys  I  died  like  a  man  and  a  soldier.” 

“  Nonsense,  Douglass,  you  are  discouraged  at 
nothing.  We  shall  both  see  daylight  for  some 
time  longer.  Look  at  them  clumsy  guns — why, 
1  can  dodge  every  shot  myself — for  it  does  not 
got  here  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  Hash. 
Such  powder !  Cheer  up  man  !  You  are  not 
hurt,  neither  am  I ;  now  for  it — half  a  mile  more 
and  we  are  safe.  Hurra !  I  hear  a  shout 
from  our  boys  in  yonder  woods.  Hurra  I  There 
she  blazes  again  1  ’Tis  the  Colonel  himself,  on 
his  brown  stallion.  We’ll  have  a  pop  at  the 
red  skins  yet.” 

“  So  we  will,  Donald — Hurra  I  You  are 
worthy  to  be  a  captain,  and  I  am  only  a  great 
coward,  afh.T  all.  Here  come  the  Indians  down 
upon  us  again  like  devils.  It’s  their  last  charge, 
you  may  depend.  If  they  don’t  kill  us  this 
time,  they  will  be  off.  As  sure  as  death,  one  of 
’em  shall  catch  something  he  can’t  get  rid  of 
easily.” 

The  savages  hod  indeed  seen  the  approach  of 
assistance,  and  well  understood  that  now  was 
their  lost  chance  of  gaining  a  scalp.  With  re¬ 
doubled  speed,  they  rushed  down  in  their  usual 
circular  course,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them,  in 
quick  succession,  delivered  a  volley,  when  one, 
who  appeared  by  his  feathers  to  be  a  great 
chief,  suddenly  checked  his  horse,  and  darted 
directly  toward  the  young  men,  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  apparently  to  sacrifice  his  own  life 
for  the  sake  of  unloading  the  deadly  American 
rifles,  and  thus  to  enable  his  young  men  to 
win  and  bear  home  two  proud  trophies  of  vic¬ 
tory.  One  old  hunter  in  the  American  camp, 
however,  afterward  expressed  doubts  about  the 
motives  of  the  chief,  and  remarked  that  he 
must  have  believed  the  boys  had  no  powder  or 
ball,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  alone. 
However,  he  rode  up  within  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  and  was  just  taking  aim  with  an  old 
British  musket,  when  Douglass  brought  him  down 


with  a  fortunate  shot,  and  seizing  his  horse, 
placed  him  as  a  barrier  between  himself  and  the 
advancing  Indians,  who  with  a  loud  yell  rushed 
down  for  vengeance.  Donald  rested  his  rifle 
over  the  back  of  the  Camanche  steed,  and  Doug¬ 
lass,  throwing  down  his  gun  and  drawing  both 
pistols,  presented  them  at  the  enemy,  and  checked 
their  advance.  The  friendly  steps  b^ind  them 
were  now  heard  more  and  more  loudly  re¬ 
sounding  over  the  plain,  and  soon  a  small  party 
of  mounted  rangers  were  pursuing  the  Indians 
as  they  scampered  westward.  The  Camanche 
party  gtuned  nothing  by  the  skirmish,  but  lost 
instead  a  chief  and  a  valuable  hen^,  the  two 
things  most  highly  prized,  and  whose  loss  is 
longest  mourned  for  by  that  warlike  and  pre¬ 
datory  people. 

CHAFTKR  XI. 

A  DBISTKOTS  8IIIFWSICK. 

Kate  Smith  had  only  once  heard  from  Doug¬ 
lass  since  his  departure.  He  and  Donald  had 
^«Tittcn  short  letters  by  the  Seven  Sallies,  and 
also  from  Refugio,  by  military  express,  an¬ 
nouncing  their  safe  arrival,  and  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  their  affairs.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  communicating  in  reply,  os  there  were  no 
mails,  and  little  prospect  of  hearing  from  them 
again  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
They  learned  through  the  papers  that  reenforce- 
ments  were  rapidly  reaching  the  Texans,  and 
that  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  being  able 
to  repel  any  number  of  Mexicans  whom  Paredes 
or  Santa  Anna  could  bring  against  them.  Emi¬ 
gration  was  already  commencing  to  that  region 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
influence  of  these  rumors,  and  the  reports  tiiat 
came  up  from  the  promised  land.  Donald’s 
father,  excited  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the 
country  written  by  his  enthusiastic  son,  had 
already  determined  to  emigrate  with  his  family, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1836,  had  en¬ 
gaged  passage  in  a  New  York  vessel  bound  for 
Velasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  Kate, 
having  become  fully  persuaded  that  there  was 
no  real  obstacle  to  her  union  with  Douglass,  and 
feeling  perfectly  wretched  and  sick  at  heart  as 
she  thought  of  his  misery,  while  he  remained 
ignorant  of  the  facts  which  she  had  learned  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  departure,  determined  to 
follow  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  save  him  from  recklessly  rushing  to  his 
own  ruin  from  utter  despair  of  happiness.  She 
judged  his  feelings  by  her  own.  She  knew 
what  a  load  of  misery  rested  upon  her  own 
heart  in  his  absence.  She  knew  what  sacrifices 
she  would  make  for  his  welfare,  if  abe  could  be 
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with  him,  and  she  believed  he  was  not  less  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  for  her. 

“  Ah,  if  he  knew  what  I  do,”  stud  she,  “  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  was  still  in  that  dreadful  suspense, 
how  quickly  he  would  leave  that  country  and 
fly  to  relieve  me.  And  ^all  I  hesitate  to  go  to 
him?  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  sick  or  wounded,  and 
has  none  to  care  for  him.” 

“Goodness  gracious  sakes  alive,  Kate! — its 
monstrous  indelicate  for  you  to  talk  of  doing 
any  such  a  thing.  It’s  rushing  right  into  the 
face  and  eyes  of  modesty,  to  say  nothing  about 
Providence  1  To  think  of  a  young  girl  like  you 
going  out  among  them  savages  all  alone !  Why, 
you’re  crazy,  Kate!  Wait  a  year  or  two,  till 
things  are  quieted  down  like,  and  then  your 
father  will  take  you,  he  says.  Why,  it  is  only 
t’other  day  that  I  read  in  the  pap<‘r  that  them 
Mexicans,  or  Indians,  or  niggers,  or  somebody, 
caught  an  American  and  cut  out  his  heart,  ar.d 
eat  it  raw — yes,  raw  !  And  then  they  took  out 
his  bowels  and  made  sausages  of  ’em.  Catch 
me  going  to  such  a  country,  or  letting  you  go, 
either,  you  silly  child !” 

“  But,  mother,  the  Sheafe  family  are  all  going 
oat,  and  I  am  considerably  acquainted  with  the 
girls,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sheafe  would  gladly 
take  me  into  his  family  and  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.” 

“  Well,  but  he  is  going  to  live,  1  hear,  at  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ! ;  the  very  place  where  the  Indians 
eat  that  missionary,  that  went  there  just  to  con¬ 
vert  ’em — the  vile  ungrateful  heathen.  They 
haven’t  got  any  souls  to  be  saved,  I  know,  or 
they  wouldn’t  a-dared  to  do  such  a  thing.  No, 
darling,  none  of  my  friends  shall  go  with  my 
consent.  Yon  must  find  a  better  place  than 
that” 

Just  here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Robert  Smith  and  Mr.  Sheafe. 

“There,”  said  Mr.  Sheafe,  playfully,  “you 
will  owe  me  a  kiss.  Miss  Kate,  for  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  the  consent  of  your  father  to  take 
you  along  with  me  to  Texas.” 

“  Dear  Mr.  Sheafe  1  and  dearest  father !  how 
many  thanks  I  owe  you  both ! — and  when  shall 
we  start  ?” 

“  The  vessel  sails  in  one  week  from  New  York  ; 
so  you  must  make  baste  with  your  preparations, 
and  leave  Boston  with  us  by  the  Providence 
Railroad  next  Wednesday  afternoon.” 

At  the  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Sheafe  the 
ruddy  face  of  the  good  matron  degenerated  to  a 
wool-like  pallor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  lost  the  use  of  her  tongue,  or,  at  best,  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech ;  but  two  tears,  about  the 
size  of  marbles,  gatiiered  in  her  eyes  and  ran 


down  her  face.  Roliert  Smith  had  not  yet  ut¬ 
tered  a  word. 

“  Why  don’t  you  say  something,  father  ?’’ 
said  Kate  ;  “  I  want  to  hear  from  your  lips  that 
I  may  go.” 

“  You  can  go,  daughter,”  said  he,  as  ho  turned 
to  go  out. 

“  But  you  arc  not  willing,”  said  Kate. 

“  If  I  were  not,  my  -child,  I  should  not  have 
yielded  my  consent.  I  have  tried  to  reason  with 
you,  but  that  is  in  vain.  But  I  have  observed 
for  some  weeks  your  discontent  and  your  grow¬ 
ing  languor.  You  will,  perhaps,  break  our 
hearts  by  going,  but  we  should  break  yours  by 
compelling  you  to  stay.  W'e  have  spoiled  you 
by  indulgence  already,  I  fear,  and  now  we  must 
take  the  consequences.” 

“But  I  will  not  break  your  hearts,  and  I 
would  not  go  if  I  did  not  Ijclieve  I  should  sec 
you  again  in  a  short  time.” 

“  You  will  never  see  us  again — never,  never, 
never  1”  sobbed  Mrs.  Smith.  “  I  know  you  are 
getting  a  little  kind  of  pale  here,  but  you  will 
be  a  great  deal  paler  soon  in  that  horrid  country. 
But  if  you  want  to  go  away  from  us,  go,  go,  go, 
and  leave  your  disconsolate  parents  here  alone 
to  die.  You  do  want  to  leave  us,  I  know.  Ever 
since  you’ve  been  in  love  with  Douglass  you 
have  not  cared  an  old  pewter  thimble  for  us,  so.” 

“  Dear  mother,  it  is  not  that  I  love  you  less, 
but  him  more,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  is 
wrong.  I  have  asked  my  own  heart  and  con¬ 
science  if  I  am  right,  and  I  t)elicve  I  am.  I 
grieve  for  your  sorrows,  my  dear  parents,  and 
God  only  knows  how  hard  a  struggle  it  will  be 
to  part  with  you.  You  have  always  been  so 
good,  so  kind,  so  everything  to  me,  more  than  1 
have  deserved - .” 

“  And  then,”  Interrupted  Mrs.  Smith,  “  to 
think  of  poor  Richard  Tilton,  that’s  a  great  diiil 
more  in  love  with  you  than  ever  Douglass  was, 
and  you  might  have  him,  and  him  right  here, 
and  be  a  great  deal  happier  than  you  could  be 
possibly  with  Douglass  and  the  other  heathen. 
I  widi  the  whole  country  was  sunk,  heathen  and 
all,  a  thousand  miles  under  water.  And  then  to 
think  what  a  good  man  you’ve  made  out  of 
Tilton.  Never  drinks,  never  gambles,  nor  noth¬ 
ing  now,  and  all  bebause  be  loves  you,  and 
you’ve  coaxed  him  to  be  pious — going  to  join 
the  church  at  quarterly  meeting  ;  and  now  he’ll 
fall  from  grace,  I’m  sure,  if  you  leave  him  and 
go  off  to  Texak” 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  influence  of  Katele 
amiable  disposition,  refined  manners  and  true 
piety  had  had  a  marked  eflbct  upon  the  habits 
and  character  of  Richard  Tilton.  Circumstances 
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had  previously  thrown  him  aiiion^;  vicious  men,  shore.  The  cry  of  breaker*  was  followed  by  the 
and  with  the  truly  good  he  had  never  before  ordering  of  all  hands  on  deck  to  make  sail,  tack 
come  into  actual  contact  In  the  house  of  Rob-  ship  and  stand  off.  The  breakers  on  the  low, 
ert  Smith  he  found  new  influences  and  was  sur-  sandy  islets  that  skirt  the  coastVere  becoming 
rounded  by  a  purer  atmosphere ;  and  so  sus-  more  and  more  plainly  visible  as  the  schooner 
ceptible  was  his  heart  to  good  impressions,  drifted  rapidly  shoreward.  The  attempt  to  tack 
and  so  unseared  his  conscience,  that  almost  failed,  and  the  Captain  gave  orders  to  wear  ship, 
the  very  first  appeals  proved  effective.  Tears  while  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
flili.'d  his  eyes  as  Kate  talked  to  him  about  those  of  the  vessel,  he  requested  several  passengers  to 
ways  which  alone  are  plea.'^nt,  and  those  paths  clear  the  long-boat,  and  all  to  be  ready  to  leave 
which  alone  are  peaceful.  Easily  she  persuaded  the  vessel  in  case  she  should  strike.  But  while 
him  to  accompany  her  to  church,  where  he  had  they  were  getting  ready  the  long-boat  a  heavy 
not  been  for  years.  Easily  did  the  preacher  stir  sea  struck  the  vessel,  carrying  off  her  deck  load, 
the  soul  of  that  hearer  to  its  profoundest  depths,  the  long-boat  and  caml)oose.  Nothing  now  was 
and  discours(!S  that  fell  dead  on  the  hearts  of  left  but  the  stern  boat,  which  yet  hung  at  the 
hundreds,  to  whom  they  were  hiuslyicyed  themes,  davits  ;  but  the  Captain,  well  knowing  that  not 
aroused  him  to  new  purposes  and  resolutions,  half  the  passengers  and  crew  could  be  saved  by 
and  a  holy  life.  At  once  he  forsook  his  old  com-  that  means  in  case  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel, 
panions,  or  rather  their  haunts  and  habits,  and  manfully  determined  to  run  her  as  high  upon 
frankly  gave  them  his  reasons.  They  had  always  the  I)each  as  possible,  that  all  might  have  an 
respected  him,  even  while  he  associated  with  equal  chance,  and  probably  all  be  saved  together, 
them  aud  was  contaminate*!  by  their  vices,  for  But,  being  u  stranger  on  the  coast,  he  was.  ig- 
there  was  always  a  sincerity  end  a  high  sense  of  norant  of  the  fact  that  the  water  deepens  very 
honor  in  all  his  conduct ;  and  these  qualities,  gntdually,  and  that  often  in  six  or  eight  feet  of 
wherever  fo\ind,  are  appnxiated  and  admired  liy  water  a  vessel  will  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
the  world  even  more  than  by  the  professors  of  mile  from  dry  land  ;  so  that  when  he  had  hoisted 
religion.  all  sail,  and  put  the  schooner  before  the  wind. 

So  soon  as  he  learned  Kate’s  resolution  to  go  and  pushed  her  as  high  on  the  beach  os  she  could 
to  Texas,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  go,  they  were  still  out  of  reach  of  assistance 
Sheafe,  and  determined  to  unite  his  fortunes  from  the  land,  even  if  any  human  beings  could 
with  theirs.  Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  his  have  seen  them,  while  heavy  seas  made  a  clear 
mother,  and  receiving  from  her  a  considerable  breach  over  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel, 
outfit,  and  receiving  also  from  the  Commodore  a  sweeping  off  everything  before  them.  The  round- 
sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  Douglass  as  a  re-  house  went  by  the  board,  and  the  stem  boat 
ward  for  bis  trouble  in  recovering  the  pocket-  went  oflT  at  the  first  blow ;  the  mainmast  and 
book  from  Fox,  he,  with  Kate  and  the  Sheafe  foremast  soon  followed,  and  fell  over  the  side, 
family,  embarked  for  the  new  country  in  the  still  attached  to  the  vessel  by  the  rigging.  The 
schooner  Star,  which  sailed  from  New  York  for  possimgers  were  driven  out  of  the  cabin  by  the 
Velasco  about  the  first  of  February.  Nothing  floods,  and  the  schooner  being  stove  at  the  bow, 
of  special  importance  occurred  upon  the  voyage  there  was  no  refuge  in  the  forecastle.  Men, 
till  th(‘y  were  nearly  off  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  women  and  children  were  huddled  upon  deck, 
wheu  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  most  terrific  shivering  and  freezing  with  the  cold,  and  lashed 
and  «lisastrous  Northers  which  had  ever  been  to  stanchions,  the  stumps  of  the  masts,  and 
known  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  For  many  days  every  other  available  fixture.  Every  few  mo- 
and  nights  they  were  laying  to,  and  at  last  were  ments,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  the 
obligi^  to  scud  under  bare  poles  before  the  gale,  storm,  was  heard  the  despairing  cry  of  kmte  un¬ 
seeing  neither  sun,  moon  nor  stars,  and  unable  fortunate  who  was  carried  off  and  swallowed  up 
to  take  any  observation  or  to  ascertain  accu-  in  the  dark  rolling  billows.  Of  fifty  passengers 
rately  their  situation  by  dead  reckoning.  At  not  more  than  twelve  were  still  living,  and  all  the 
length,  while  the  gale  was  at  its  hight,  in  a  mid-  crew,  except  the  Captain  and  Mate,  had  sent  up 
night  of  pitchy  darkness,  they  were  alarmed  by  their  last  prayer  to  God,  and  perished  in  the  de- 
the  lookout  at  the  foremast  head  giving  warning  vouriug  sea.  A  mighty  wave  had  swept  the 
of  breakers  on  the  lee-bow.  The  wind  and  the  cur-  deck  and  tom  away  from  their  fastenings  Mra 
rent  had  carried  them  down  to  the  neighborhood  Sheafe  and  her  two  daughters,  and  they  were 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  the  Cap-  never  heard  of  more.  Mr.  Sheafe  still  clung 
tain,  who  could  only  guess  his  latitude,  was  with  desperation  and  with  all  the  streng^  of  a 
imaginiug  himself  at  least  a  hundred  miles  oft'  powerful  arm  aroimd  the  rtump  of  the  mainmast. 
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and  heard  the  agonized  death  wail  of  hia  wife 
and  children  without  being  able  to  oiler  the  least 
asaistanee.  The  Captain,  fearing  that  the  vessel 
would  break  iir  pieces,  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  raft,  which  still  clung  to  the  leeward  side — 
and  which  was  made  up  of  masts,  spurs,  sails, 
Ac. — and  most  of  the  survivors  had  followed  the 
Captain,  believing  as  he  did,  that  the  raft  would 
float  shoreward  when  the  vessel  was  gone.  Rich¬ 
ard  Tilton,  like  the  rest,  had  followcMl  the  Cap- 
tun,  with  Kate,  to  this  tossing  and  uncertain 
refuge  and  remained  there  till  seeing  that  she  hod 
become  already  much  weakened  by  her  endeavors 
to  defend  her  head  and  person  from  the  blows 
of  rolling  timber,  he  pointed  to  the  still  remain¬ 
ing  bowsprit,  gleaming  faintly  white  Ijefore 
them,  which  seemed  so  high  as  almost  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  billows,  and  asked  her  If  she 
dared  venture  with  him  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
reach  it. 

“  1  dare  do  anything  but  remain  here,  Rich¬ 
ard ;  my  strength  is  fast  faiiing  me,  and  my 
forehead  is  already  gashed  and  bleeding.  1 
shall  not  survive  my  dear  friends  long ;  but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  I  know  iu  whom  1  have 
believed.” 

Richard  announced  his  intention  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  making  an  efibrt  to  reach  the  bowsprit. 
The  Captain  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  fool¬ 
hardiness  of  the  attempt,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  seas  which  were  rolling  incessantly  across 
the  vessel.  But  Richard  replied  that  he  believtHl 
he  could  succeed  by  watching  and  moving  care¬ 
fully  w  hen  there  was  a  lull.  He  embraced  the 
languid  form  of  Kate,  dripping  with  the  chill, 
arrowy  ruin,  and  drenched  with  the  foam  of  the 
constantly  dashing  waves,  and  bore  her  tenderly 
to  the  deck  in  his  arms.  Sheafe  was  there,  hold¬ 
ing  still  to  the  stump  of  the  mainmast  with  the 
fierce  grasp  of  a  drowning  man.  Richard  urged 
him  to  make  an  effort  for  his  life,  telling  him  it 
was  certain  that  nature  could  hold  out  but  little 
longer ;  but  the  poor  man’s  heart  was  gone,  and 
he  could  only  bid  Richard  God-speed,  and  in¬ 
form  him  that  he  would  watch  the  result  of  his 
experiment,  and  if  he  succeeded  would,  perhaps, 
venture  after  him.  There  was  not  much  time 
for  argument,  or  leisure  for  parleying.  Richard, 
still  bearing  the  fair  form  of  Kate  aloft  in  his 
arras,  wratebed  till  a  mighty  wave  had  just  swept 
the  vesKl,  when,  knowing  the  fact  that  two 
large  waves  seldom  come  in  quick  succession,  he 
ran  with  the  agility  of  a  deer,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  and  clinging  to  the  windlass  with  his 
precious  burden,  just  as  another  wave  swept  the 
after  part  of  the  vessel  and  carried  away  in  its 
cold  embrace  the  unhappy  man  who  so  lately  had 


witnessed  the  departure  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  who,  doubtless,  in  his  heart  preferred  join¬ 
ing  them  on  celestial  shores  to  making  any  very 
great  or  prolonged  struggle  to  retain  the  life 
which  must  hereafter  be  to  him  so  void  of  hope 
and  so  full  of  bitter  memories. 

Richard  and  Kate  were  now  in  a  place  of  com¬ 
parative  safety,  for  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  in¬ 
stead  of  sinking  deeper,  were  borne  up  by  the 
sand,  which  formed  a  liar  under  her  forefoot, 
while  the  stern  was  gradually  disappearing  be¬ 
neath  the  waves.  In  a  few  moments  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  bowsprit  they  saw  with  unutterable 
anguish  the  parting  of  the  vessel  amidships,  and 
heard  the  groans  and  the  sliouts  of  the  people  on 
the  raft,  crying  for  help,  or  encouraging  each 
other  to  swim  for  shore ;  but  little  or  nothing 
could  be  seen  in  the  dark  water,  and  soon  all  noise 
was  husht'd  save  the  monotonous  roar  of  raging 
waves  and  the  sighing  of  the  melancholy  storm. 
At  length  daylight  began  to  appear  in  the  cast, 
though  the  winds  did  not  lull,  nor  the  waves 
still  their  violence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  wind  hauling  more  to 
the  eastward,  drove  the  waves  with  still  greater 
force  against  the  broken  vessel,  till  at  length 
her  timbers  parted,  and  the  sole  surviving 
couple  of  that  late  joyous  and  hopeful  company 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  hell  of  waters.  Rich- 
artl.  like  most  Boston  boys,  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  seizing  at  once  the  sinking  form 
of  Kate,  he  bore  her  safely  to  a  large  piece  of 
deck-rail  floating  near,  and  both  clinging  to  the 
timber,  were  carried  swiftly  by  the  rolling 
waves,  and,  almost  in  an  instant,  thrown  high 
upon  the  sandy  lieach.  But,  to  his  great  an¬ 
guish,  he  found,  on  reaching  shore,  that  his  pre¬ 
cious  charge  was  lifeless.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  bosom  heaved  not  with  life — the  color  had 
utterly  gone  from  the  rosy  cheek  and  ruby  lips, 
Imt  her  arms  and  hands  were  so  tightly  entwined 
and  clenched  around  the  rail  that  Richard  could 
with  difficulty  loose  them.  The  first  impulse  of 
Richard  was  to  endeavor  to  rouse  her  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
over  which  her  long,  wet  hair  trailed  heavily  in 
golden  tassels.  He  felt  hef  pulse'  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  heart.  Discovering  no  sign  of 
life,  he  ventured  to  kiss  her  livid  lips  and  closed 
eyelids,  and  to  call  loudly  her  name.  Nearly 
frantic,  he  then  ran  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  a  pea-jacket  and  a  pair 
of  blankets  cast  upon  the  beach.  With  these  he 
closely  enveloped  her  yielding  form,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  breathe  into  her  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.  The  garments,  though  wet,  kept  out 
the  cold  air,  and  soon  restored  warmth  to  her 
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budy.  Her  bosom  to  heave  with  labored 

sighs,  her  limbs  began  to  move,  and  her  eyes  to 
open.  As  soon  as  he  saw  again  their  gleaming 
light,  his  own  eyes  glistened  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  he  presseil  again  his  lips  to  hers.  She 
smiled,  and  raising  both  arms,  rewarded  him 
with  what  he  valued  far  more  than  all  the  silver 
of  Mexico ! 

“  O  Richard !”  whispered  she  at  length — “  it 
is  horrid!  Have  I  been  dreaming?” 

Alas,  poor  Richard!  He  it  was  that  had 
been  dreaming!  How  sad  it  is  that  in  this 
world  men  should  dream  so  much  and  realize 
so  little ! 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  March  number.] 

- - - »-*«#**-« - 
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BY  ABTHR0F08. 

[Concluded.] 

I.v  the  chcice  of  our  title  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  availed  ourselves  of  one  of  an  author's 
privileges.  Perhaps  we  should  say  we  have 
yielded  to  one  of  an  author’s  necessities.  Our 
essays  on  the  subject  now  on  band,  if  submitted 
to  analysis,  would  be  found  not  quite  so  free 
from  admixture  of  imported  ideas  as  their  caption 
implies ;  while,  if  accurately  measured,  they 
would  be  seen  to  embrace  a  larger  field  in  the 
promise  than  in  the  performance.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  justice  to  any  brunch  of  science  and 
confine  our  discussion  exclusively  to  American- 
born  ideas.  It  is  our  intention,  rather,  to  show 
into  what  new  group'ing  and  connection  the 
American  philosophic  mind  has  recast  the  latest 
discoveries  and  views,  whether  originating  here 
or  abroad,  and  in  th'is  wide  field  to  set  forth  only 
the  results  presented  before  th(?  •*  American  As¬ 
sociation  ”  at  its  last  meeting. 

Is  it  not  proof  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice  in 
writers  thus  to  atone  for  the  meagerness  of  their 
vtorkt  by  the  ample  fullness  of  their  titiei  f  And 
are  not  your  authors,  in  this  respect,  among  the 
most  conscientious  of  men  ?  At  all  events,  we 
have  precedents  in  abundance  for  our  sweeping 
caption,  as  all  discriminating  readers — among 
whom  we  arc  happy  to  class  the  readers  of  this 
« magazine  ” — have  but  too  good  reason  to 
know !  Besides,  if  the  ideas  we  diall  ofl'er  do 
not  embrace,  they  very  honorably  represent  the 
entire  scope  of  cis-Atlantic  science.  And  so. 
Ex  pede  IlercuUm ! — from  this  limb  you  may 
judge  how  grand  were  the  entire  body.  Ascend¬ 
ing  in  the  scale  of  the  sciences,  we  come  next  to 

OEOIX)QT  AND  OEOOONT, 

or  the  study  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  and  that  of  the  origin  or  forma¬ 
tion  of  its  existing  strata,  its  land  surface,  its 


mountain  ranges,  its  volcanoes,  and  other  nat¬ 
ural  features. 

He  who  attentively  studies  the  changing  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  earth’s  surface,  or  the  various 
succession  of  the  layers  of  unlike  material  to  be 
met  with  on  digging  into  its  crust,  can  no  longer 
accept  the  rustic’s  doctrine  that  the  Creator  was 
at  the  pains  to  form  each  grain  of  loam,  each 
•stone  or  fragment  of  rock,  each  mountain,  val¬ 
ley  or  island,  just  as  they  now  exist.  He  sees 
that  the  continents  and  islands  would  naturally 
form  by  the  consolidation  of  materials  before  in 
a  liquid  state  ;  that  the  monntains  and  valleys 
would  result  from  unequal  pressures  on  the 
bodies  of  land  thus  produced,  acting  either  from 
below  or  from  side  to  ade ;  that  rocky  frag¬ 
ments  would  be  the  necessary  efifect  of  such 
agencies  as  waters,  winds  and  earthquakes,  brick¬ 
ing  up  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust ;  while  loam 
or  soil  would  finally  be  formed  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  same  comminuting  agencies.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  make  these  views  applicable 
to  the  facts,  just  as  they  are  now  presented  to 
our  eyes,  is  to  suppose  that  the  entire  moss  of 
our  earth  once  existed  in  the  liquid  state,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  an  intense  heat ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  further  supposition  that,  when 
this  same  heat  was  still  greater,  the  world-ma¬ 
terials  were  necessarily  in  a  still  more  rarified 
condition,  or  that  of  gas — a  fire-duet  or  world-duet, 
sown  broadcast  throufrii  the  fields  of  space.  As 
this  world-dust,  owing  to  the  attraction  between 
its  particles,  became  compressed  or  drawn  into  a 
denser  state,  its  latent  heat  (so  called)  would  be 
given  out  in  the  sensible  state,  and  this,  escap¬ 
ing  into  surrounding  space,  would  allow  of 
further  contraction,  until  at  length  many  sub¬ 
stances  would  take  the  liquid  form  and  then  the 
solid,  and  the  baby-world  would  begin  to  appear, 
rudely  blocked  out  in  the  midst  of  the  seething 
chaos.  A  multitude  of  facts  observed  at  this 
day  go  to  prove  that  such  were  the  original  con¬ 
dition  and  changes  of  the  globe  we  inhabit 
The  earth's  mass  rapidly  grows  warmer  as  we 
descend  into  it,  and  the  melted  lava  projected 
from  volcanoes,  as  well  as  the  perturbations  of 
the  earthquake,  assure  us  that  its  central  por¬ 
tions  are  still  in  an  intensely  heated  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  a  molten  state. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  that  our  earth  has 
been  devdoped — that  it  has  pro^n^  like  a  tree  or 
an  animal — step  by  step,  from  an  original  and 
unorganized  condition.  The  work  of  creation 
has  not  been  done  by  the  speaking  of  a  fiat,  and 
in  an  instant  of  time ;  hot  by  the  silent  i^Hwa- 
tion  of  the  laws  which  the  CreaUve  wisdom  had 
imposed  on  all  matter,  and  which,  energizing 
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through  uDcouutcd  ages,  might  have  been  wit- 
nceacd — now  laying  out  a  continent,  then  up¬ 
raising  a  mountain  chain,  and  anon  wearing 
away  the  solid  rock  for  thousands  of  years  at  a 
time,  and  pulverizing  it  into  soil,  on  which,  by 
■and  by,  plants,  then  brutes,  then  man  should 
have  their  wonderful  habitation !  “  A  continued 
dropping  wears  away  a  stone  ”  might  have  been 
proverbial  in  the  mouths  of  archangels,  ages 
before  the  first  human  eye  opened  to  note  the 
phenomena  of  our  new-made  planet  And  such 
is  geogony — the  “  book  of  the  generations  ”  of 
the  rocky  ribs  of  our  world — the  history  of  the 
steps  that  formed  the  work  of  mundane  crea¬ 
tion.  This  history  the  geologist  now  arrives  at 
by  studying  the  order  of  rocks,  the  changes  they 
give  evidence  of  having  undergone,  and  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  the  fossil  remains  of  different 
plants  and  animals  ore  found. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  late  scientific  meeting 
one  by  Professor  Dana,  on  the  plan  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  northern  portion  of  our  continent — 
the  “Geological  History  of  North  America.’’ 
The  Professor  cited  first,  among  other  considerar 
tions,  the  facts  that  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountains  along  our  eastern  coast,  and  facing 
the  Atlantic,  is  low  when  compared  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  face  the  broader  Pa¬ 
cific  ;  while  in  South  America,  the  Andes,  facing 
the  widest  part  of  that  ocean,  are  proportionately 
higher  again  than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
lie  in  front  of  its  northern  or  narrower  portion  ; 
and  so,  again,  in  the  Eastern  Continent,  the 
chains  which  rise  along  the  shores  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  arc  much  less  in  hight  and  extent  than 
those  which  run  parallel  to  the  coasts  along  the 
waters  of  the  grander  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa  are  higher 
than  the  ranges  on  its  western  side.  So  along 
the  shores  lined  by  the  less  mountain  ranges  tve 
find  also  very  little  evidence  in  the  rocks  of  vol¬ 
canic  or  intense  igneous  action ;  while  in  the 
higher  ranges,  fronting  the  broader  extent  of 
waters,  as  on  our  Pacific  coast,  through  the  en¬ 
tire  chain  of  the  Andes,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  innumerable  islands  rising  out  of 
the  waters  of  oceans  and  seas,  we  have  active 
and  terrific  volcanoes,  and  the  strata  of  rocks 
show  more  distinctly  the  agency  of  fire.  Indeed, 
while  the  interiors  of  continents  present  very 
few  volcanoes,  the  islands  of  the  ocean  are  all 
due  to  volcanic  agency,  where  their  foundations 
were  not  laid  by  that  indefatigable  architect,  the 
Polypus,  or  coral-insect  The  mountain  ridges, 
moreover,  usually  show  that  the  rocks  composing 
them  have  been  forced  up  out  of  their  place  by 


some  great  pressure ;  so  that  they  are  thrown 
into  gigantic  folds  or  plication,  like  the  folds  of 
paper  pressed  in  from  the  sides,  or  the  ridges 
that  rise  upon  a  shriveled  apple. 

These  facts.  Professor  Dana  concludes,  could 
lie  properly  expressed  by  a  “  statement”  in  the 
“  rule  of  three.”  Thus,  as  the  hight  of  the 
Appalachians  is  to  the  size  of  the  Atlantic,  so  is 
the  hight  of  the  Rocky  range  to  the  size  of 
the  North  Pacific ;  and  generally,  as  are  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  oceans  so  are  the  hight  and 
breadth  gf  the  neighboring  mountain  chains;  and 
so,  also,  is  the  action  of  heat  along  the  shores  of  those 
oceans.  The  typical  form  of  a  continent,  then, 
is  that  of  a  great  trough,  having  its  edges  more 
or  less  completely  lined  with  mountains.  The 
oceanic  depressions  must  have  determined  to 
some  extent  the  elevation  and  features  of  the 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  the  form,  or,  at  least, 
the  nucleus  of  the  continents,  as  well  as  the  beds 
of  oceans,  must  have  been  marked  out  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  have  remained  ever  since  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  The  chief  agency  at  work, 
which  has  modified  these  original  outlines,  and 
filled  up  the  forms  of  the  continents,  has  been 
that  of  contraction — the  solid  mass  cooling,  until, 
by  its  diminished  bulk,  some  parts  were  squeezed 
or  projected  out  of  their  original  level  position — 
this  effect  being  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
neighboring  oceans  ;  and  thus,  mountains  rising, 
continents  alternately  sinking  in  parts  beneath 
the  ocean’s  surface,  and,  at  others,  being  thrown 
so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  be,  like  our  pres¬ 
ent  mountains,  subjected  to  an  almost  Arctic  cli¬ 
mate  ;  sea-bottoms  sometimes  raised  so  as  to 
flood  the  neighlwring  land,  but  mainly  sinking, 
until  at  last  they  form  capacious  reservoirs,  and 
permanently  protect  the  continents  from  further 
deluges.  tVhat  sad  confusion  it  would  make  in 
our  commercial  and  other  calculations  if  these 
transfewmations  had  not  been  completed  before 
the  human  epoch,  so  that  New  York  and  Boston 
should  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find 
themselves  sinking  in  the  cool  embraces  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  that  the  farmers  of  some  inland 
section  should  be  obliged  to  “  pull  up  stakes” 
and  make  way  for  a  fiesh  crop  of  Alleghanies 
or  Cattskills!  And  yet,  that  such  natural 
changes  were,  and  were  often  repeated,  before 
the  age  of  man,  we  have  the  evidence,  engraved 
in  the  rock  and  depicted  in  the  outlines  of  hemi¬ 
spheres. 

The  earliest  spot,  or  nudeus,  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  undoubtedly  that  portion  extending  from 
northern  New  York  through  Canada  toward  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  west  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  while 
it  sent  off  a  slighter  branch  to  the  eastward  into 
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Labrador,  forming  an  imperfect  V,  with  the  bay- 
in  itfl  arms.  Thin  ha«  never  sunk  back  again 
beneath  the  sea-level,  although  even  now  but 
little  above  it,  for  its  rocks  show  no  evidence  of 
deposits  from  standing  water.  They  contain  no 
fossil  fish  or  other  remains  of  life ;  they  are 
(uotr,  primitive,  granite  rock.  Against  this  Arm 
mass,  as  a  stand-point  or  fulcrum,  the  forces 
acted  which  uplifted  and  fashioned  the  remain¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  continent — the  Atlantic  contrib¬ 
uting  little,  the  Pacific  much,  to  the  final  struc¬ 
ture.  Had  the  whole  continent  meanwhile  been 
fl.xed  there  could  have  been  no  hUlorij,  no  re¬ 
corded  changes  of  life  and  condition  in  varying 
deposits  ;  but  the  study  of  the  rocks  shows  that 
the  continent  was  “  at  one  time  just  beneath  the 
ocean’s  surface,  and  having  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  accumulating  under  the  action  of  the 
waves ;  then  somewhat  deeper  and  clearer 
waters,  with  limestones  forming,  from  coral  or 
crinoidul  ])lantations,  or  the  growth  of  shells ; 
then,  perha|)s,  rising  from  the  waves,  bringing 
death  upon  its  sea  tribes  in  one  universal  deso¬ 
lation  ;  then,  sinking  slowly  in  the  waters  again, 
and  varying  in  its  accumulations,  from  sand¬ 
stones  to  shales,  pebble-beds  or  limestones,  with 
the  depth  and  the  currents ;  and  then  again 
above  the  tides,  although  destruction  to  all  the 
beauty  of  the  ocean  was  in  the  movement ;  and. 
perchance,  lying  in  the  open  air  for  an  era,  to 
receive  the  mists  and  rains  and  sunshine,  and 
become  luxuriant  through  new  creations,  with 
broad('r  prairies  than  now  cover  the  West.  Al¬ 
ternations  like  these  were  again  and  again  re¬ 
peated.  as  geology  has  shown.”  “  TanUr.  molif 
crat  Ronwnam  eondere  geniem  which  we  may  Ik’ 
allowed  to  paraphrase  :  “  So  great  was  the  labor 
to  build  the  future  abode  of  mighty  and  free 
nations  1” 

Mr.  William  P.  Blake  presented  also  a  highly 
interesting  paper,  relative  to  the  outlines  and 
general  features  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  ideas  advanced 
respecting  the  formation  of  mountain  chains, 
and  their  relation  to  oceans,  were  in  harmony 
with  those  just  stated  ;  and  he  concluded  with 
the  assertion  that  “  there  is  not  a  region  where 
the  great  dynamics  of  the  earth  are  recorded  on 
a  scale  of  greater  simplicity  and  grandeur  than 
our  own  land,  between  us  and  the  Pacific.” 

During  the  majestic  vibrations  in  which  vast 
portions  of  our  continent  repeatedly  sank  be¬ 
neath  and  rose  above  the  waters,  it  is  but  natu¬ 
ral  to  suppose  that,  sometimes  from  the  slow  and 
long-continued  perishing  of  the  difibrent  animal 
forms  th'‘n  in  being,  sometimes  from  sudden  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  certain  spots  would  become,  more  than 


others,  marked  as  the  burial  places  of  the  watery 
tribes.  And,  accordingly,  the  geologist  finds 
these  “  platforms  of  death”  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Worthen  had  found  three  of  these  not 
far  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  (Warsaw, 
Ill.,)  situated  in  a  species  of  carboniferous  (cool- 
bearing)  limestone.  In  one  of  these  fish-beds, 
though  the  entire  stratum  in  which  they  were 
found  was  very  thin,  yet  hundreds  of  fossil  teeth, 
mixed  with  a  few  palate-bones  and  spines  from 
the  back  fin,  were  to  lie  found  within  a  small 
area.  And  another  of  these  beds  was  traced  not 
only  in  Illinois  but  in  Iowa,  and  even  in  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Northern  Alabama.  According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz,  the  remains  dcscrilied  are  those 
of  a  cartilaginous  fish — that  is,  a  fish  having  no 
skeleton,  and  the  only  bones  developed  in  which 
are  those  already  named.  This  fish  is  yet  to  be 
found  alive  in  certain  parts  of  the  Pacific.  Thus 
do  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  imperfect  ani¬ 
mal  forms  still  survive,  and  share  existence  with 
their  more  complete  and  highly  developed  wio- 
cessors.  MThat  a  history  of  slow  natural  changes 
or  sudden  convulsions  might  these  snaky  squirm¬ 
ers  reveal  to  us  were  they  but  gifted  with  the 
mnemonic  and  loquacious  faculties!  Surely, 
like  Hamlet’s  ghostly  visitant,  they  “could  a 
laU  unfold”  of  the  far-off  ages,  when  man  had 
not  yet  appeartxl  to  scatU  r  terror  and  extinction 
among  animal  tribes,  and  when  their  only  dread 
was  that  of  falling  victims  to  the  gigantic  San- 
rians  and  sharks  that  floundered  through  the 
shallow  waters,  over  the  present  abodes  of 
“  Hoosier”  and  “Corn-cracker,”  or  to  the  frequent 
earthquake,  belching  up  through  rifted  rocks 
into  the  placid  Summer  atmosphere  its  volley  of 
Iiissing  steam  and  molten  rock,  and  destroying  a 
generation  in  an  instant ;  and  when,  year  after 
year,  age  after  age,  the  warmer  sunbeams  fell 
on  the  wide  br(X)ding  -a-aters  only  for  fish  and 
reptiles,  and  fish  and  reptiles  lived  only  to  dis¬ 
port  a  holiday  existence,  provide  themselves  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  bequeath  their  little  charity  of  two 
pearly  teeth,  and,  mayhap,  a  palate-bone  and 
s-pine,  carefully  laid  away  in  marble  sarcopha¬ 
gus,  to  the  grateful  geologists  of  the  nineteenth 
century ! 

But,  alas!  the  fish  have  neither  record  nor 
tradition ;  and  man’s  reason  must  now  do  the 
work  of  recalling,  in  the  rock-revealed  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  the  history  of  epochs  w'hich  unintelli¬ 
gent  eyes  witnessed  to  no  purpose.  And  how 
strange,  and  even  ludicrous,  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  by  which  reason  recalls  that  distant  day,  we 
shall  see,  when,  with  Professor  Newberry,  we 
find  in  the  large  eoprolifes  (fomlized  ordure)  mixed 
with  fish  remains  and  composed  mainly  of  scales 
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and  bones  of  smaller  species,  proof  that  the  car¬ 
nivorous  Saurians  and  sharks  were  contempo- 
rics  uiid  neighbors  of  the  smaller  “  fry”  already 
referred  to,  and  that  then,  as  now,  the  latter 
were  their  prey. 

To  Professor  Newberry  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  was  also  indebted  for  an  original  and  well- 
supported  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cannel 
coaL 

Oannd,  coal  is  candle  coal ;  and  it  is  so  termed 
because,  being  mure  highly  charged  with  com¬ 
bustible  gases  than  the  anthracite  or  bituminous 
varieties,  the  single  |>ieces  bum  readily,  like 
pine  knots.  This  quality  has  formerly  been 
credited  to  its  l)cing  the  coal  from  highly  resin¬ 
ous  wood,  and  sometimes  to  other  causes.  But, 
doubtless,  the  new  view  is  more  correct,  that 
its  greater  richness  in  carburetted  gases  is  owing 
to  its  formation  in  lagoons  and  Iwneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  water,  where  decomposition  is  always 
more  slow,  and  its  gaseous  products  may  be  al)- 
sorbed  and  Axed  in  the  coal  itself ;  while  the 
common  varieties,  being  carbonized  while  in  the 
dry  state,  their  decomposition  would  be  more 
rapid  and  their  loss  of  combustible  gases  more 
complete. 

Drift  is  a  name  given  by  geologists  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  bowlders,  pebbles,  sand,  and  some¬ 
times  shells,  and  animal  and  vegetable  nmains, 
much  resembling  the  materials  that  usually 
form  the  strands  of  oceans  and  lakes  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  bear  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  |)olishing  and  transporting  agency  of 
water.  This  drift  is  found  on  our  continent  at 
various  hights,  even  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  leveL  It  is  proof,  wherever  found,  that 
the  stratum  containing  it  was  once  submerged, 
or  that  it  formed  a  sea-beach.  Buried  in  this 
drift  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  the  south¬ 
ern  as  well  as  the  northern,  are  found  the  trunks 
of  cedar,  pine  and  spmee  trees,  thus  proving 
again  that  previous  to  the  period  of  submersion 
and  the  formation  of  drift,  the  country  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  forests,  and  that  its  vegetation  was 
such  os  belongs  to  a  cold  climate.  But  this  cli¬ 
mate  could  have  been  secured  simply  by  an  ele¬ 
vation  into  the  region  of  our  present  moderate 
mountain  bights.  During  the  coid  of  this  eleva¬ 
tion-period,  and  in  the  polar  zones,  icebergs  and 
glaciers  would  fonn  in  great  size ;  and  when 
the  continent  again  sunk,  and  the  ocean  waters 
rushed  in  upon  it,  these  masses  of  ice,  breaking 
loose,  would  be  Imrne  over  the  country,  carry¬ 
ing  vast  rocks  with  them,  grooving  and  polish¬ 
ing  other  strata  over  which  they  moved,  and 
scattering  the  fragments  which  form  “  bowlders” 
in  their  coarse.  Along  our  riven  and  lakes 


arc  in  many  places  terraces  or  ridg^  chiefly 
formed  of  drift-materials,  and  which  arc  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  result  of  successive  elevations 
of  the  land,  followed  by  the  cutting  of  new 
channels  by  the  streams  thus  impeded.  It  is 
chiefly  in  these  terraces,  which  are  well  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  been  formed  previous  to  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  man  upon  the  earth,  that  the  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  elephants  and  mastodons  are  found. 
Colonel  J.  W.  Foster,  in  opposition  to  thcori<« 
before  held,  believes  that  these  remains  were 
deposited  even  while  the  oscillations  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  the  formation  of  drift-lK'ds  had  not 
yet  ceased— “  at  a  time  when  the  waters  stood 
at  a  higher  level — when  the  contour  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  different,  when  a  different  climate 
prevailed,  and  when  a  subarctic  vegetation 
stretched  far  toward  the  tropics— at  a  time  when 
the  valleys  were  excavated  by  the  retiring  wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  streams  assumed  nearly  their  pres¬ 
ent  direction.  It  was  a  period  of  erosion  which 
ought  to  be  marked  by  di.stinct  geological  monu¬ 
ments  ;  he  would  designate  it  as  the  FhmtUile 
Period.  Contemporary,  probably,  with  the  ele¬ 
phant  was  the  mastodon,  of  a  more  ponderous 
frame  but  of  an  inferior  bight ;  the  fossil  beaver 
tenanted  the  streams  and  lakes ;  the  ox  and  the 
bison  roamed  over  the  plains,  while  the  tapir 
wallowed  in  the  swamps  ;  all  belonging  to  ex¬ 
tinct  species.  In  the  milder  regions  of  the 
South,  visited  by  the  elephant  and  mastodon  in 
their  migrations,  lived  the  great  leaf-eating 
megatherium,  the  mylodon,  the  megalonyx,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  elk,  the  deer,  also  belonging 
to  extinct  species  ;  while  at  the  head  of  the  car¬ 
nivora  stood  the  colossal  lion,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  the  monarch  of  the  wilderness.” 

And  Professor  Hitchcock  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  since  the  mastodon  lived,  the  cata¬ 
ract  of  Niagara  had  cut  its  backward  way 
through  the  underlying  rocks  for  a  di.stance  of 
seven  miles. 

Heat  and  cold,  winds,  waves  and  earthquakes 
have  not  been  the  sole  architects  of  the  present 
form  of  our  globe.  Animal  life  has  had  an  im¬ 
portant  port  to  play ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
most  insignificant  forms  of  life  have  in  some  in¬ 
stances  wrought  out  the  most  wonderful  results  I 
The  polypus  is  a  small  and  fc^eblo  animal,  which 
passes  its  life  ligatured  to  the  coral  stem  on 
which  it  exists.  It  is  chained  to  its  life-labor 
like  the  galley-slave.  Yet  by  an  act  of  eecn>- 
tion  from  their  own  bodies,  millions  of  thew? 
little  animals  are  together  able  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  broad  islands  and  whole  groups  of 
islands  just  beneath  the  ocean’s  surface — foun¬ 
dations  on  which  the  waves  and  the  sea-birds 
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mfttinvanl  pn  parc  a  soil  and  UHht-r  in  the  domain 
of  bcastH  and  human  kind.  These  little  work¬ 
ers  have,  moreover,  as  it  now  appears,  changed 
the  outlines  of  continents  and  the  economy  of 
the  civilized  world  I 

Among  the  most  logical,  interesting  and  novel 
papers  presented  Ixifore  the  late  meeting,  was 
i  one  by  Professor  Joseph  Leconte,  of  Athens, 

!  Oeorgia,  on  the  “  Agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in 

[  the  Formation  of  the  Peninsula  and  Keys  of 

!  Florida.”  Professor  Leconte  set  out  with  the 

i  facts  that  the  reef-building  corals  of  this  region 

j  do  not  live  and  grow  in  water  of  greater  depth 

than  si.xty  or  seventy  feet ;  that  across  the  lower 
j  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  there  are  at 

j  least  three  parallel  lines  of  se])aration,  which 

S  bear  evidence  of  being  the  positions  of  previous 

coral  reefs;  that  outside  the  present  coast  is 
another  parallel  lines  known  to  be  of  coral  ori¬ 
gin,  that  range  of  low  islands  termed  the  “  Keys,” 
and  beyond  this  still  the  “Florida  Reef” — a 
living  coral  ledge — and  also  parallel  with  the 
lines  already  mentiontMl ;  and  that  the  southern 
I  part  of  the  present  peninsula,  consisting  of 

marshes  very  little  raised  above  the  sea-level, 
and  hence  covered  with  that  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  which  has  given  to  this  portion  the  name 
of  Everghiilex,  would  naturally  result  from  the 
I  filling  up  from  behind,  with  drift  and  soil,  one 

after  another,  of  the  intervals  between  each  new 
line  of  “  keys  ”  and  the  main  land.  This  theory 
was,  then,  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  its  way  from 
the  coast  of  >South  America,  aud  bearing  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sediment  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Oronoco,  and  still  more  of  the  Missis.sippi,  (or 
rath<;r  of  the  Missouri.)  would  deposit  this  sedi¬ 
ment  along  its  courm;  out  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
especially  at  ])oints  where,  as  while  douiding  the 
southern  point  of  Florida,  its  speed  must  be 
more  or  less  retarded  ;  that  thus  the  sea-bottom, 
particularly  on  the  Florida  side,  would  be  grad¬ 
ually  raised,  forming  a  plateau  on  which,  when 
within  seventy  feet  of  the  surface,  the  polypi 
could  commence  their  work,  and  build  the  raf, 
which  the  contributions  of  the  waves  would  in 
time  make  the  keys,  and  in  further  time  unite 
with  the  main  land,  to  be  further  elevated  in 
some  parts  by  igneous  or  subterranean  agencies. 
Beyond  its  exit  from  the  Gulf,  the  Professor 
thought  a  still  further  retardation  of  the  Gulf 
current  by  the  Bahamas  would  give  rise  to  the 
“  Bahama  Banks.”  [Query.  What  part  has  the 
same  agency  played  in  the  formation  of  Long 
Island,  which  is  itself  little  more  than  an  exag¬ 
gerated  sand  bank ;  of  the  Banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  of  that  sandy  plateau  lying  between 
the  latter  and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  Na¬ 


ture  evidently  prepared,  and  Lientenant  Maury 
bos  luckily  found,  expressly  for  the  resting-place 
of  the  Trans- Atlantic  telegraph  wire?] 

Now  the  grand  consequence  following  from 
this  certainly  plausible  theory  is,  that  as  the 
Floridian  Peninsula  has  thus  been  for  ages  ex¬ 
tending  in  length,  it  must  encroach  more  and 
more  on  the  width  of  the  passage  between  itself 
and  Cuba,  by  which  the  Gulf  Stream  must  make 
its  exit ;  that,  as  this  passage  grows  narrower, 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  must  proportionally 
increase  ;  and  that,  as  its  velocity  is  augmenb'd 
it  must,  of  course,  re  tun  its  heat  to*  a  greater 
distance,  or  to  any  given  distance  in  a  greater 
amount.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  Gulf  Stre-am 
mainly  leaves  the  American  coa.st  in  about  the 
latitude  of  New  York — in  fact,  where  it  is 
thrown  off  by  the  jut  of  Long  Island  and  the 
(>a8tern  projection  of  Massachusetts,  and  thence 
passing  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland,  finally 
visits  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles  and  Norway. 
Here  it  parts  with  the  remainder  of  its  heat,  and 
gives  to  the  former,  though  in  the  latitude  of 
Labrador,  the  genial  climate  of  Virginia,  while, 
although  nearly  spent  when  it  reaches  Norway,  it 
here  makes  a  country  in  the  latitude  of  South¬ 
ern  Greenland  a  passable  abode  for  civilized 
men — quite  as  much  so  as  the  frozen  regions  of 
Canada  East  Thus  the  poor  Yankee  shivers 
for  the  want  of  heat  which  his  continent 
contributes  to  mitigate  the  “cockney’s”  AFin- 
ter,  and  to  cover  the  land  of  shiUalehs  with 
its  perpetual  robe  of  emerald  hue!  But  still 
more,  while  the  Gulf  Stream  has  been  narrowed 
at  its  point  of  exit  by  at  lea.st  one  hundred 
miles,  its  quickened  speed  has  been  thus/7rc^e»- 
sivdtf  warming  more  and  more  the  west  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  fitting  those  countries  to  become  in  a 
liigher  degree  the  homes  of  civilization  and  re¬ 
finement  ;  and  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  new  litera¬ 
ture,  science  and  freedom,  yet  to  take  root  in  all 
lands  and  regenerate  the  world  I 
At  the  close  of  Professor  Leconte’s  paper. 
Professor  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  indulged  in  a 
vein  of  humor  upon  the  pro.spect  that  the  mud 
stolen  by  the  Missouri — that  river  of  the  “  Bor¬ 
der  Ruffians  ” — from  the  lands  of  Kansas  and 
Nebra.ska,  was  building  a  bridge  to  Cuba  ;  and 
thought  the  teachings  of  geology  here  afforded 
a  striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  “  Jfon- 
\fest  destiny  ”  and  the  principles  of  the  “  Ostend 
Conference!”  But,  as  Professor  Rogers,  of 
Boston,  very  properly  replied,  the  increasing 
force  given  to  the  Gulf  current  by  its  progres¬ 
sive  narrowing,  must  finally  cause  it  to  remove 
rather  than  deposit  sediment,  and  thus  as  it 
eventually  must  go  to  dredging  its  own  chan- 
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nela,  Cuba  will  be  wfe,  at  least  from  annexa¬ 
tion  bj  the  “  laws  of  nature 

Want  of  space  prohibits  our  doinf^  justice  to 
many  other  valuable  ideas  advanced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  of  gteoiogy.  Among  these 
more  than  a  brief  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  thoughts  offered  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow,  of 
Troy,  who  believed  he  had  found  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  permanent  eanah  or  conduit* 
leading  in  various  directions  from  the  central 
fires  of  the  earth  upward  to  volcanoes,  and  some 
times  running  for  a  long  distance  horizontally 
beneath  countries  which  are  hence  subject  to 
earthquakes  ;  since  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  producing  tide*  in  the  molten  interior 
mass,  would  at  some  time  cause  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  by  forcing  this  matter  up  through  the 
whole  length  of  such  conduits  to  their  mouth  or 
crater  ;  and,  at  other  times,  earthquakes,  from 
stoppage  in  the  conduits,  or  other  coincident 
causes ;  or  even  from  the  pressure  of  the  fiery 
sea  within  on  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth,  which 
latter  may  be  considered  as  floating  thereon, 
even  os  vast  ice  cakes  float  in  Winter  on  the 
bosom  of  our  seas  and  lakes.  It  would  give  us 
pleasure  also,  had  we  the  space  so  to  do,  to  re¬ 
call  a  trifle  of  the  interest  with  which  Professor 
Arnold  Guyot’s  able  paper  on  the  Black  Moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina  was  listened  to  ;  and  to 
take  our  readers  by  the  button,  and  with  them 
follow  the  enthusiastic  *avant  “  on  all  fours  ” — 
providing  our  readers  do  not  object  to  this 
style  of  locomotion — by  bear  tracks  beneath  the 
black  fir  balsams,  and  through  the  thickly  tan¬ 
gled  under-groves  of  rhododendrons,  and  kalmias 
and  azaleas,  fonning  gardens  of  beauty,  such 
as  princes  might  covet,  but  whose  inmates  here, 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  hardly  ever  trodden, 
are  so  strangely 

Born  to  bluRh  unneen, 

Aod  waiite  their  eweetoetM  on  the  desert  air.’* 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  floral 
Inxuriance,  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  occa- 
rion  to  pass  from  the  grim  world  of  rocks  and 
rock  fragments  to  the  more  inviting  world  of 
life,  with  its  marvelous  ever-new  creations ;  and 
we  therefore  turn  our  attention,  next  in  order,  to 

PHTSIOLOGT  AND  AVTHBOPOLOOV. 

Yet  such  was  the  extreme  of  technical  al>- 
struseness  in  which  many  of  the  papers  relating 
to  these  subjects  were  clothed,  that — greatly  to 
the  reader’s  relief,  perhaps — our  gleanings  here 
will  necessarily  be  brief.  Professor  Agassiz’s 
views  touching  animal  deodopment  created  not  a 
nnall  ripple  of  interest  at  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
livery  ;  but  when  we  re-read  the  abstracts  of 
them  given  by  the  press,  it  must  be  with  a  con¬ 


fession  that,  for  once  at  least,  we  find  the  I*ro- 
fessor  giving  us  a  luxuriance  of  words  that 
serves  rather  to  apologize  for  than  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  ideas ;  and  we  wonder  why  the  few 
propositions  really  made  could  not  have  been 
compassed  with  less  prelude  and  effort.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  prurient  curiosity  about  this  whole 
subject  of  the  genesis  of  animals,  including  hu¬ 
man  beings,  that  wonderfully  helps  along  the  in¬ 
terest  whenever  a  speaker  is  found  bold  enough 
to  address  himself  to  these  topics ;  but  while  we 
acquit  Professor  Agassiz  of  any  itUention  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  this  sort  of  furtherance,  we  must  even 
take  a  step  l)eyond,  and  commend  the  evidently 
sensible  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  he 
goes  about  these,  as  about  other  subjects,  show¬ 
ing  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  multitude, 
with  him  the  interest  pertaining  to  theories  on 
these  topics  is  purely  one  of  scientific  study  and 
research. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  the  first 
promulgation  and  general  acceptance  of  an  idea 
that  has  rcvolutioned  the  science  of  life.  This 
is  the  discovery,  which  we  owe  to  Schwaun,  a 
German  physiologist,  of  the  part  played  by  cdl* 
(or  organized  vesicles)  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  all  living  bodies. 
The  cell  in  its  typical  form  is  little  more  than  a 
very  small  sac — so  small  n.s  usually  to  be  seen  only 
through  the  microscope — containing  a  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  mass  within  it,  in  which  again  often 
float  yet  smaller  granule*,  together  with,  usually, 
an  aggregation  of  these  in  some  part,  which  is 
termed  a  nueleut.  By  the  multiplication  and 
transformations  of  these  apparently  insignificant 
bodies  all  the  healthy  structures  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  human  body  are  formed.  Cells,  bead-shaped 
and  spindle-shaped,  form  the  muscles,  and  per¬ 
form  for  us  all  the  W'onderful  feats  of  agility  and 
lalM>r ;  cells,  sac-shaped,  lay  the  foundation  of 
bones,  teeth  and  adipose  tissue ;  cells,  pavement¬ 
shaped  and  pyramid-shaped,  cover  and  protect  the 
external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  body  ;  true 
untransformed  cells  secrete  all  the  fluids  of  the 
body — the  gastric  juice,  the  tears,  sweat,  and  so 
on  ;  cells,  disc-shaped  and  globular,  form  the 
scat  and  vehicles  of  vitality  in  the  blood  ;  and 
cells  of  all  forms,  from  globular  to  star-shaped 
and  ragged,  form  the  “  cups  ”  in  the  wonderful 
battery  of  the  brain,  and  by  their  action  evolve 
the  physical  link  in  the  magnetism  of  human  emo¬ 
tion,  and  the  lightning  play  of  human  thought 

But  still  more,  all  the  cells  making  up  the 
most  complex  living  body  may  be  distinctly 
traced  back  until,  in  all  cases,  they  are  found  to 
have  originated  from  one — and  that  one,  the 
germ  of  the  future  being,  is  but  one  of  the  cells 
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prepared  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  ccll- 
repruductions  and  cell-transformations  of  the 
parent — the  single  but  prolific  bud  among  the 
million  buds  put  forth  by  a  parent  tree.  So  all 
men,  and  beasts,  and  plants — various  as  they  are 
in  their  endowments  and  powers,  when  grown — 
originate  alike  in  the  single  cell,  the  little  sac  re¬ 
vealed  only  by  the  microscope,  but  whose  mys¬ 
terious  endowments  neither  sight  nor  reason 
have  ever  penetrated.  How  wondrous  the  life- 
essence  residing  in  each  of  these  germs,  that 
builds  from  one  the  oak,  from  another  the  lion, 
and  from  a  third  the  man,  each  “  after  his  kind,” 
and  with  unerring  exactness ! 

But  these  thoughts  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  growing  upon  the  world  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  and  who  shall  set  limits  to  the 
revolutions  in  human  faith,  and  thought,  and  re¬ 
lationships,  which  they  arc  destined  to  work ! 

To  the  views  now  roughly  glanced  at  tho?  ‘ 
of  Professor  Agassiz  at  the  late  scientific  meet¬ 
ing  would  seem  to  be  supplementary.  Styling 
the  germ  under  all  circumstances  an  egg,  'he 
stated  the  latest  result  of  science  to  be  that  all 
animals,  without  exception,  originate  from  eggs 
(i.  e.  cells) ;  that  the  cell  from  which  the  futun; 
being  is  evolved  does  not  differ  essentially  (did  he 
not  mean  visMy  f)  from  the  cells  of  which  parts 
of  the  adult  body  is  subsequently  made  up ; 
that  the  only  essential  part  of  any  egg,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  only  part  possessed  by  eggs  of  many 
species,  is  the  yolk — which,  when  of  the  size 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  eggs  of  birds 
and  so  on,  is  really  no  longer  a  single  cell,  but 
a  multitude  of  them  already  developed  from  the 
primitive  germ,  and  so  far  on  the  way  to  the 
production  of  the  young  animal ;  that,  therefore, 
the  egg,  as  we  arc  acquainted  with  it,  is  the  animal 
itself,  and  merely  in  one  stage  of  its  development 
from  the  original  germ  to  the  full-fledged  biped ; 
that  the  embryo  is  not  something  put  in  the  egg 
or  superadded  to  it,  but  is  the  egg  itself,  just  as 
the  caterpillar  is  but  the  forming  butterfly  ;  that 
the  growing  chick  does  not  digest  the  yolk,  as 
physiologists  have  in  the  past  supposed,  and  so 
receive  nutriment  from  it,  but  rather  merely  ab¬ 
sorbs  or  transposes  the  prepared  substance  of 
the  yolk  into  the  new  form  which  its  body  is 
taking  at  the  time  ;  and  that  thus  all  animals 
are  orte-celUd  animals  in  the  earliest  part  of  their 
course,  and  may  in  fact  be  considered  to  remain 
so  in  one  sense,  until  birth  or  escape  from  the 
shell,  os  the  case  may  be,  takes  place. 

Mr.  James  Dascomb  hod  experimented  upon 
the  directions  taken  by  the  plumule  (incipient 
stem)  and  radicle  (incipient  root)  of  plants. 
Schultz,  of  Berlin,  had  declared  some  years 
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since  that  when  light  was  thrown  on  the  bottom 
of  a  quantity  of  mold  holding  a  germinating 
seed,  and  debarred  from  the  top,  the  plumule 
would  still  follow  the  light  and  grow  downward, 
the  roots  starting  upward.  Scientific  men  since 
his  day  have  accepted  this  conclusion.  But  the 
es.-ayist  had  repeated  and  varied  the  experiments 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  whether  light 
be  present  or  absent,  the  plumule  always  grows 
upward,  and  the  radicle  as  invariably  downward. 
Professor  Aga.ssiz  had  tried  similar  experiments, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  same  results.  He  found 
that  the  radicle  would  extend  down  into  empty 
space  if  there  w'erc  nothing  else  in  the  course 
which  it  took. 

Whichever  way  the  truth  may  be,  here  is  a 
fact  wanting  a  principle.  If  light  be  the  directing 
agency,  and  the  delicate  plumule  seeks  its  way 
from  the  obscurity  of  its  birth-place  into  the  cher¬ 
ishing  beam,  then  what  is  there  in  light  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  action?  But  if,  as  it  now  seems,  the 
plant  always  shoots  upward,  and  sends  its  root 
doumward,  still  we  know  that  there  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  up  or  do’ton  in  Nature ;  and,  therefore,  to 
say  the  plant  seeks  these  directions,  which  have 
no  real  existence,  would  be  nonsense.  Is  it  not 
true,  then,  allow  us  to  ask,  that  gravitation  itself 
is  one  of  the  forces  that  enters,  along  with  heat, 
light,  and  electricity,  into  the  building  up  of  the 
future  plant ;  that  thus  the  universal  law  which 
holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits  may  also  be  the 
ma.ster-builder  of  every  growing  plant,  pointing 
the  direction  of  its  infant  asiiirings,  and  insuring 
its  growth  ever  afterward  in  such  a  line  above 
its  base  that  it  shall  be  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  by  the  tug  of  the  earth’s  attrac¬ 
tion  ?  If  such  l>e  not  the  case,  how  can  the  fact 
be  accounted  for  that  trees  invariably,  when  not 
forcibly  prevented  from  so  doing,  carry  up  their 
center  of  gravity  within  the  ba.se,  as  rigidly  as 
does  the  architect  that  of  the  edifice  to  which  be 
constantly  applies  the  guiding  plummet? 

It  has  long  been  known  that  human  bodies, 
upon  being  exhumed  months  or  years  subsequent 
to  interment,  show  in  many  instances  no  marks 
of  decay ;  the  flesh  is  apparently  solid,  and  the 
countenance,  perhaps,  fresh  and  natural.  The 
substance  of  the  muscles  and  other  organs  is 
found,  however,  to  have  been  converted  into  a 
spermaceti-like,  fatty  material ;  and  to  this  the 
name  of  adipocire  has  been  given.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  this  condition  can  be  imitated 
by  placing  animal  flesh  in  a  position  where  it 
will  be  kept  moistened  by  water,  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and  preferably  in  the  dark  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  human  bodies  are  usually  adi- 
pocired  in  consequence  of  the  coffin  being  fw 
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some  time  filled  with  water.  In  Mr.  Traill 
Green’s  paper  on  this  subject,  it  was  argued 
that,  since  the  specific  gravity  of  adipocire  is 
but  about /our-j^tAs  that  of  water,  the  body  in 
this  state  would  float  in  the  water  surrounding 
it;  and,  should  this  be  afterward,  from  any 
cause,  removed,  the  body  would  be  very  likely 
to  take  a  position  different  from  that  originally 
given  to  it  It  would  thus  seem  to  have  “  turned 
iu  the  coffin and  so  might  give  rise  among 
surviving  friends  to  needless  regrets  or  recrim¬ 
inations,  growing  out  of  the  supposition  of  a 
too  hasty  burial.  But  while  all  this  may  be 
true,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  a  thought¬ 
less  and  indecent  haste  on  the  part  of  survivors 
to  “  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight,”  is  but 
too  common ;  and  that,  terrible  as  the  idea  is, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  abnormal 
states  of  syncope,  trance,  catalepsy,  and  so  on, 
many’a  luckless  creature  has  been  unintention¬ 
ally  buried  alive  1 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Professor  Owen,  of 
England — we  think  he  was  the  first — claimed  to 
have  carried  comparative  anatomy  to  such  per¬ 
fection  that,  having  given  to  him  but  a  single 
bone  of  some  extinct  or  living  race  of  animals, 
he  could  recuon  out  from  that  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  skeleton,  and  in  fact  reconstruct,  or 
as  it  was  called,  restore  on  paper  the  exact  sim¬ 
ilitude  of  the  animal,  and  even  give  a  history 
of  its  habits  and  mode  of  life.  With  all  practi¬ 
cable  deference  and  faith  for  science  and  the 
astuteness  with  which  she  clothes  modern  scien¬ 
tific  men,  we  can  still  confess  to  no  surprise  at 
hearing  doubts  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  all  that  in  this  bold  claim  has  so 
astonished  and  interested  the  world.  Professor 
Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  (U.  S.,)  has  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  case  of 
certain  bones,  whether  they  had  been  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  frog  or  reptile ;  and  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  gar-pike,  an  extant  species,  he  says  one  part 
would  lead  the  observer  to  predict  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  a  reptile,  another  that  it  was  part  of  a 
.  fish.  Professor  Agassiz  agreed,  and  concluded 
that  scientific  men  would  have  to  perform  the 
labor  of  reconsidering  some  of  their  restored 
species — in  fact  of  tearing  down  again  some  of 
their  ideally  built  skeletons  of  extinct  races. 

It  is  singular  how,  to  the  historic  mind,  every¬ 
thing  has  written  its  history ;  and,  if  material 
forms  were  but  endowed  in  a  little  higher  de¬ 
gree  with  the  quality  of  imperishability  than  in 
fact  they  are,  how  fully  all  such  histories  would 
be  found  written  out  at  the  present  day.  Every 
era,  every  species  of  animal  or  plant,  every 
adult  human  being  leaves  his  monument  be¬ 


hind,  inscribed  with  no  very  doubtful  charac¬ 
ters.  But  the  monuments  are  incessantly  crum¬ 
bling.  Certain  sorts  only  arc  found  to  have  out- 
stood  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  now,  if  we  would 
find  the  story  of  the  men  of  any  nation  twenty 
centuries  back,  we  go  very  doubtfully  about  the 
search.  It  is  even  well  for  the  living  that  it  h 
so ;  for  were  natural  objects  so  imperishable  as 
perfectly  to  embalm  tbe  records  of  ancient 
times,  they  would  be  too  intractable  to  submit 
to  be  molded  into  the  ever  new  forms  of  beauty 
and  utility  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
present  So  it  is  a  law  of  Nature ;  the  past  must 
disappear  that  the  present  may  he  accomplished,  and 
the  future  hopeful. 

But  some  monuments  remain.  Professor 
Wilson,  of  Canada,  has  opened  many  ancient 
graves  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  data  relative 
to  periods  preceding  the  written  histories  of  the 
extant  European  nations.  The  relics  he  had 
found  were  readily  classified,  by  the  age  of  the 
graves  and  the  accompanying  diflerences  in 
their  contents,  into  three  epochs.  These  he 
would  name  the  stone,  the  bronze  and  the  iron 
ages — the  first  being  a  period  when  the  north  of 
Europe  was  occupied  by  a  people  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  metallurgic  art,  and  the  utensils  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war  were  consequently  of  stone ; 
the  second,  one  in  which  copper  or  bronze  was 
found  in  the  native  state  and  hammered  into 
various  instruments,  but  probably  with  no  idea 
of  its  being  anything  more  than  a  new  kind  of 
I  stone,  soft  and  easily  worked ;  and  the  third, 
that  in  which  the  conception  of  ores  to  be  mined 
and  metals  to  be  melted  and  forged  dawned  on  tbe 
mind,  when,  therefore,  the  relics  were  of  wrought 
iron,  proving  the  possession  of  skill,  research, 
and  some  dawning  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
pointing  the  way — pardon,  reader,  the  trite  allu¬ 
sion — to  the  age  of  steam,  newspapers,  and  of 
telegraphs !  Professor  Wilson  had  found  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  that  the  men  of  the  stone 
age  were  characterized  by  lack  of  brains — their 
skulls  being  small,  low  and  narrow,  but  well 
endowed  with  cerebellnm,  so  as  to  have  the 
general  shape  of  an  upturned  boat.  Those  of 
the  bronze  age  had  larger  skulls,  and  very  wide 
from  ear  to  ear  ;  and  their  hands  and  feet  were 
singularly  small.  A  mournful  interest  arises 
in  the  mind  as  we  thus  contemplate  the  memen¬ 
toes  of  races  which  long  since  learned  tbe  strug¬ 
gles  of  time,  and  rounded  to  completeness  their 
narrow  scope  of  experience  ;  and  curiously  we 
ever  ask  the  question,  now  asked  to  so  little 
purpose, 

**  How  lived)  bow  loved,  bow  died  tbejT* 

now  vastly  unlike  tbe  polished,  genteel. 
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shrewd,  educated,  commercial  people  of  this 
daj,  were  the  narrow,  ignorant,  rude,  crafty  and 
savage  hoal-hmdt  and  cat-head»  of  those  far-off 
ages  of  stone  and  bronze.  Yet  they  were  our 
ancestors — we  are  their  lineal  descendants.  And 
this  is  a  thought  we  commend  to  the  especial 
attention  of  Professor  Agassiz.  The  Professor 
docs  not  believe  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood. 
He  finds  differences  of  appearance,  and  even  of 
structure,  between  different  nations  and  tribes  of 
men  at  the  present  day,  so  great  that  he  can 
only  reconcile  them  with  the  supposition  that 
different  races  of  men  sprung  at  the  first  from 
essentially  different  individuals.  Has  he  stopped 
to  reflect  that  the  differences  observable  at  the 
present  day  between  Englishmen  or  Americans, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Tartars,  Bushmen,  or  Aus¬ 
tralians,  on  the  other,  are  not  one  whit  more 
marked  than  the  differences,  in  appearance,  in 
contour  of  face,  in  size  and  shape  of  cranium,  in 
facial  angle,  and  in  the  conformation  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  that  exist  between  Our  nineteenth 
century  citizen  and  his  Celt,  Briton,  Scandina¬ 
vian  and  Hunnish  ancestors  of  and  before  the 
age  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  surely  there  has  been 
no  new  creation  here.  We  are  not  a  new  species 
introduced  in  place  of  those  barbarians ;  we  are 
the  barbariam  tkemsdvee,  plus  the  benefits  of  time, 
intermarriage,  activity  and  culture.  All  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz’s  reasonings  respecting  men  and 
monkeys,  and  respecting  the  wider  distinctions 
apparently  existing  between  the  former  than  be¬ 
tween  the  latter,  are  but  examples  of  gratuitous 
self-annoyance.  Let  him  once  fathom  the  world¬ 
wide  difference  that  exists  between  his  own 
phytique  and  that  of  his  lineal  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  Alaric  and  Attilla.  and  he  may  sever  the 
gordian  knot  of  doubt  and  accept  the  unity  of 
the  race. 

For,  as  Professor  Dawson,  of  Canada,  well  re¬ 
marked,  man  of  every  race  is  very  variable, 
while  monkeys  are  very  invariable.  And  again, 
there  are  animals  known  to  have  sprung  from 
the  same  stock  which  have  undergone  very  wide 
transformations;  as  an  instance  of  which,  the 
Professor  cited  the  difference  now  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  Sable  Island  and  the  “Mustang” 
horse — animals  which  no  one  supposes  to  be  of 
unlike  origin  or  species.  Everything,  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  touches  ethnol¬ 
ogy  ;  but  the  question  is  too  broad  and  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  settled  in  our  day.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  elements  of  the  argument ; 
and  the  fashionable  dogmatism  of  the  present 
time,  respecting  the  plurality  of  human  species, 
is  little  better  than  impertinence  in  itself,  while 
it  is  direct  and  purposed  inhumanity  in  its  conse¬ 


quences.  Even  if  the  species  of  men  were  a  score 
or  a  hundred,  what  would  each  still  be  but  ma\? 
And  does  not  this  grant  the  whole  question  and 
overthrow  all  the  dogmatic  inhumanity  that  has 
been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  it  ?  But  when 
we  consider  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  man, 
as  a  race,  to  climatic  and  other  physical  influ¬ 
ences,  as  well  as  his  proclivity  to  social  and 
moral  transformations,  which  in  their  turn  mod¬ 
ify  the  physical  nature,  we  shall  see  more  and 
more  reason  for  returning  to  the  unsophisticated 
and  common-sense  judgment,  that  man  it  origin¬ 
ally  and  ettentiaUy  one,  not  merely  in  family,  and 
in  general  •  characteristics,  but  in  specific  unity 
and  identity. 

We  cannot  close  this  detail  of  some  of  the 
valuable  scientific  results  presented  at  the  Al- 
liony  meeting,  without  adding  our  regrets  that 
American  tavant  are  in  the  main  such  unsocial 
workers.  Why  have  we  not  in  our  brotid,  en¬ 
terprising  and  progressive  country  a  few  such 
working  bodies  of  scientific  men  as  are  known 
to  honor  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Old  World  ? 
Why  cannot  this  great  Metropolis,  with  its  vari¬ 
ous  activities,  nurse  into  life  more  than  a  single 
philosophical  society,  and  that  one  without 
funds,  without  published  papers,  without  the  sup¬ 
port  or  care  of  a  tithe  of  the  cultivators  of  sci¬ 
ence  within  her  borders  ? 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OKEE  CHOBEE. 

The  battle  of  Okee  Chobee,  Florida,  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  December,  1837,  between 
a  force  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Z.  Taylor,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  warriors, 
under  Alligator,  Sam  Jones,  and  Coacooche. 

Colonel  Taylor  had  been  ordered  by  General 
Jessup,  then  commanding  in  Florida,  to  advance 
against  any  body  of  Indians  which  he  might 
hear  to  be  within  striking  distance,  and  capture 
or  destroy  them.  In  accordance  with  these  in¬ 
structions,  he  set  out  from  Fort  Gardiner  on  the 
19th  of  December,  and  moved  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Kissimmee  toward  Lake  Istopoga. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day’s  march  he 
came  upon  a  camp,  where  he  found  an  old  man 
and  two  young  ones,  with  their  families,  who 
had  expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to 
give  themselves  up.  Tbk  old  man  informed  Tay¬ 
lor  that  Alligator  had  determined  to  come  in, 
and  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  Mickasukies, 
about  twenty  miles  the  other  side  of  the  Kissim¬ 
mee,  to  bring  in  his  relatives  and  friends ;  and 
that  the  Mickasukies  were  determined  to  fight 
He  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Alligator,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  Taylor’s  advance,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  a  place  of  meeting.  He  failed  to  meet  at 
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tbti  place  agreed  upon,  however,  and  the  Colonel 
determined  to  push  forward  and  indulge  the  In¬ 
dians  in  their  disposition  to  light  He  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  after 
laying  out  a  small  stockade,  and  leaving  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  command,  including  eighty-five  siek 
and  disabled,  and  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  ; 
and  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  23d  came  upon  a 
camp  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  deserted  in 
great  haste,  and  the  evidences  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  which  indicated  the  vicinity  of  a  body 
of  several  huudrid  Indians.  A  party  of  four 
voung  men,  an  old  man,  oud  some  women  and 


children  were  taken  in  an  encampment  near  by, 
and  from  them  he  received  information  corrobo¬ 
rating  that  elicited  from  the  former  party.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  advance,  with  the  four  young  war¬ 
riors  for  guides,  he  passed,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  a  deserted  camp  of  the  Seminoles, 
which  they  had  hastily  left  to  join  the  Mickasu- 
kies,  who  were  encamped  in  a  hammock  about 
six  miles  off.  Passing  through  this  camp,  they 
came  out  into  an  open  prairie,  where  a  number 
of  cattle  and  Indian  ponies  were  grazing,  and 
where  another  young  warrior  was  captured,  who 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  enemy  were  wail- 
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ing  to  give  iKittlc.  The  little  army  was  arranged 
in  order  of  battle,  which  was  in  two  lines,  and 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The  hostile  In¬ 
dians  were  posted  in  a  hummock,  which  was  in¬ 
termediate  between  a  swamp  in  front  and  Lake 
Okce  Cbobce  in  the  rear.  The  swamp  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  being  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  saw-grass,  was  impassible 
for  cavalry,  and  almost  so  for  infantry.  It  was 
knee-deep  with  mud  and  water,  and  o.vtended 
one  way  os  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the 
other  way  it  reached  to  a  hummock,  where  a 
deep  creek  served  ns  an  outlet.  '  Altogether  the 
position  was  a  strong  one,  and  well  calculated 
for  defense.  The  first  line  of  the  little  army, 
composed  of  the  volunteers  under  Colonel  Gen¬ 
try  and  Morgan’s  spies,  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
swamp,  and  in  the  event  of  being  attacked  and 
bard  pressed  they  were  to  fall  back  and  form  in 
the  rear  of  the  second  line,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Infantry,  who  were 
then  to  advance  and  attack.  The  First  Infantry 
were  held  in  reserve.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  the  dragoons  were  dismounted,  and  the 
horses  and  baggage  left  under  a  suitable  guard. 
Two  companies  of  mounted  men  were  detachiHl 
to  examine  the  swamp  and  hammock  on  the 
right,  and  in  case  of  not  meeting  the  enemy, 
were  to  retire  to  the  baggage,  and  act  os  occa¬ 
sion  might  require.  All  the  dispositions  being 
made,  the  first  line  moved  forward  into  the 
swamp.  They  advanced  as  well  as  they  were 
able  through  the  muddy  water  and  saw-grass, 
until  within  rifle  range  of  the  hummock,  when 
they  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Indians,  who 
were  concealed  in  the  gra.ss  and  behind  trees, 
which  sheltered  them  from  the  return  fire  of  the 
troops.  A  number  of  the  enemy  were  stationed 
in  the  branches  of  trees,  from  which  elevated 
position  they  were  enabled  to  take  sure  aim,  and 
from  their  secure  perches  they  picked  off  the  of¬ 
ficers,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  balls  from  their  rifles.  The  soldiers  stood 
firm  and  returned  the  discharge,  until  their  com¬ 
mander,  Colonel  Gentry,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  several  other  officers — his  son  among  the 
number — were  shot,  when  they  broke  and  fled, 
and  instead  of  forming  in  the  rear  of  the  regu¬ 
lars,  as  ordered  to  do,  they  retreated  to  the  bag¬ 
gage  ;  and  no  effort  could  induce  them  to  return, 
although  every  means  was  tried.  The  brunt  of 
the  battle  thus  fell  upon  the  Fourth  and  Sixth 
Infantry,  who  nobly  performed  their  work,  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  steadily  forward,  until  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  Sixth,  and  his  adju¬ 
tant,  Lieutenant  Center,  were  killed,  and  every 
officer,  and  most  of  the  non-commissioned  oGBcers, 


were  killed  or  wounded.  They  then  full  back, 
and  when  they  were  reformed  it  was  found  that 
one  company  had  but  four  men  untouched. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster,  with  six  companies, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
at  length  gained  the  hummock,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  Captain  Noel,  with  the  two  remaining 
companies  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  Captain 
Gillam,  of  Gentry’s  Volunteers,  with  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  men,  and  commenced  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  coverts.  By  a  change  of  front  he 
broke  through  their  line  and  severed  it ;  Captain 
Allen  advanced  at  this  juncture,  and  the  First 
Infantry  were  ordered  to  gain  the  left  flank  of 
the  Indians  and  turn  it,  which  order  they  exe¬ 
cuted  in  gallant  style.  This  decided  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  enemy,  being  divided  and 
scattered,  and  many  having  fled  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  action,  delivered  one  more  fire  and 
retreated.  The  hard,  sandy  beach  of  the  lake — 
along  which  their  camp  extended  for  a  mile  or 
more — afforded  an  excellent  path,  and  they  fled 
with  haste  along  the  shore,  in  small  parties,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  First,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Infantry, 
and  some  of  the  volunteers,  until  these  troops 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  Indians  were 
driven  and  scattered  in  ev(Ty  direction.  They 
then  returned  to  the  field  to  commence  the 
mournful  ta.sk  of  gathering  up  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Of  the  former,  there  were  five  officers 
and  twenty-two  men  ;  of  the  latter,  nine  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  two  men.  Of  the  enemy, 
only  eleven  Indians  and  two  negroes  were  killed, 
and  nine  wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  was  in  ill  health,  but 
refused  to  leave  the  country  while  his  regiment 
remained  in  it.  He  received  two  balls  in  his 
body,  either  of  which  was  mortal,  but  continued 
to  cheer  on  his  men  until  a  third  struck  him  in  the 
chin  and  lodged  in  his  neck,  when  he  fell  and  ex¬ 
pired.  Colonel  Gentry  was  shot  throuf^  the  body, 
and  the  same  ball  wounded  his  son,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  in  the  arm.  He  died  the  day  after  the 
battle.  Colonel  Taylor  remained  on  the  field  un¬ 
til  the  27th,  providing  litters  of  poles,  on  which 
were  stretched  hides,  to  convey  the  wounded 
officers  and  men ;  and  then  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  Fort  Gardiner,  which  he  reached  on 
the  Slst,  from  whence  he  sent  his  wounded  to 
Tampa  Bay  for  treatment. 


MEMORY. 

Each  lonely  scene  sluill  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  ; 

Belored,  till  life  can  charm  no  inoio  ; 

And  mourned,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 

[COUJHS. 
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AURORA  LEIGH.* 

Of  all  modern  women  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  is  one  of  the  moat  gifted.  Of  all 
writcra  of  the  aex  none  carries  a  more  original, 
a  more  powerful  or  more  prophetic  pen.  It  may 
be  she  is,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  each  and  all. 
We,  as  one  of  the  sex,  are  willing  cheerfully  to 
concede  this.  She  is  not  only  endowed,  wonder¬ 
fully  endowed,  but  she  is  framed,  as  it  were, 
most  appropriately.  It  is  as  if  a  goodly  temple 
were  builded  with  one  niche  shrined  therein, 
where  tender  cathedral  lights,  deep,  solemn 
music,  sacred  incense,  and  devout  worshipers, 
should  stand  ready  to  consecrate  the  pale  beau¬ 
tiful  statue  which  it  was  designed  to  hold.  She 
is  happy  in  being  bom  in  England.  We  mean, 
happy  for  her  immediate  fame.  There  she  is  in 
a  class  who  welcome  and  uphold  genius,  and 
amid  institutions  which  give  her  the  required 
perspective.  Had  she  appeared  in  America, 
where  the  competition  is  greater,  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  rank  and  genius  less,  where  new  opinions 
are  so  severely  handled,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  would  have  been  hunted  down  by 
press  and  pulpit,  even  worse  than  the  gifted 
Margaret  Fuller  was.  We  certainly  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  colonial  taint  lurking  in  our  veins 
as  a  people,  or  we  should  be  less  subservient  to 
foreign  opinion.  But  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  mean  to  speak  hereafter. 

This  last  work  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing  is  the  most  characteristic  and  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all  her  writings.  The  dedication  to  her 
“Cousin  and  Friend”  meets  you  at  the  thresh¬ 
old  as  the  warm  out-speaking  of  a  full,  gener- 
ou^hearted  woman,  and  the  first  paragraphs  of 
the  book  challenge  an  interest  which  does  not 
fiag  to  the  close.  The  poem  of  “Aurora  Leigh” 
is  written  in  blank  verse,  and,  as  that  greatest 
of  all  poetic  measures,  so  fit  for  the  utterance 
of  gods  in  the  hands  of  a  trae  artist,  and  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  us  in  the  cmde  and  unconsccrated, 
always  wears  the  peculiar  stamp  of  the  mind 
which  makes  it  the  medium  of  expression,  so  the 
blank  verse  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  her  own — rapid,  rough,  sometimes  in¬ 
coherent — it  hurries  onward  like  a  mountain 
torrent ;  but  it  is  not  destructive  in  its  course — 
it  flows  amid  fertile  meadows  no  less  than 
around  Jutting  promontories ;  it  catches  the 
the  sound  of  the  oak  restling  in  the  storm,  but 
it  listens  to  the  song-bird  also  ;  it  spreads  into 
lovely  basins  in  which  pale  lilies  gleam  above 
the  tide,  and  violets  tread  to  the  brink;  and 
then  leaps  the  rocky  gorge  to  waste  itself  in 
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rainbows.  It  has  not  the  measured  cathedral 
flow  of  the  Miltonic  blank  verse.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  more  human,  more  familiar,  with 
here  and  there  the  sweet  cadences  and  deep  pas¬ 
sionate  utterances  of  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  as  if 
her  soul  sang  forth  its  inspirations,  not  as  if  she 
wrote  poetry. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  and  not  well  put 
together,  according  to  the  old  formulas.  The 
reader  will  not  say  it  is  a  fine  story — not  in 
the  least ;  but  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  the 
story  as  the  thought  it  embodies,  the  aspiration 
it  calls  forth,  the  deep,  significant  human  utter¬ 
ances  which  make  it  alive  in  every  page,  and 
the  touches  of  pathos  which  will  cause  him  to 
ache  at  the  heart. 

She  writes  outside  of  all  institutions.  Church 
and  state,  society,  philanthropy,  all  arc  re¬ 
buked  by  her  keen,  observant  and  courageous 
pen.  She  speaks  like  a  prophet,  and  with  the 
afilucnce  of  a  queen.  She  sweeps  onward,  with 
broad  human  sympathies,  till  her  pathway  glows 
before  you  like  the  radiant  pathway  of  an  angel. 
She  takes  the  significant  ground  of  art  as  the 
basis  of  all  true  reform.  The  man  or  the  woman 
who  hammers  upon  the  armored  bosses  of  error 
only  because  it  is  black  and  monstrous,  and 
deadening  to  human  progress,  will  do  little  or 
nothing ;  while  he  or  she  who  takes  art,  or  the 
beautiful,  as  the  stand-pmnt,  may  fail  individ¬ 
ually,  but  will  from  this  lofty  point  send  forth 
an  influence  which  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt, 
and  yrhich  will  of  itself  build  up  at  least  a 
section  of  that  temple  whose  “  gates  arc  called 
beautiful.”  She  insists  too  strongly  upon  the 
stand-point  of  art,  and  in  this  view  is  less  gen¬ 
erous  to  the  efforts  of  the  many  who  do  the 
masonry  of  reform  than  we  should  expect  from 
a  mind  like  hers.  Despite  of  all  this  beautiful 
theory,  the  man  or  woman  who  writes  and  acts 
only  from  a  profound  egotism  will  not  do  the 
whole  office  of  the  idealist,  who  must  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  great  common  heart  of  our 
humanity,  or  he  will  be  blind  to  its  best  aspects. 
He  must  see  our  whole  nature,  in  its  synthesis 
as  well  08  analysis,  and  art  is  not  the  whole. 
The  “  Cousin  Romney”  of  the  poem  was  no  less 
artistic  than  “Aurora  Leigh,”  only  he  would 
have  wrought  his  poems  from  the  living  men 
and  women  of  the  times  rather  than  with  the 
words  of  the  poet.  He  would  have  con¬ 
structed  a  form  of  society  which  should  have 
been  of  itself  a  poem ;  but  he  found  human 
wills  and  human  brains,  and  human  bones  and 
muscles,  less  manageable  than  the  flg^ures  and 
tropes  of  the  poet,  who  uses  the  alphabet  as  the 
I  medium  of  expression.  To  our  mind  “  Cousin 
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Romney,”  unselfish  as  he  is,  struggling  with  a 
divine  patience  to  realize  a  better  social  state 
for  his  fellows,  living  in  his  own  life  the  dreams 
of  the  poet,  while  he  tolls  with  the  zeal  of  the 
philanthropist,  is  a  far  nobler  creature  than 
even  “  Aurora  Leigh,”  who  will  see  nothing  but 
from  the  stand-point  of  art,  and  ignoves  work 
that  she  may  realize  in  Aerteff  her  own  ideal. 

But  Elizabeth  Browning  is  greater  than  her 
theories,  and  what  “  Aurora  Leigh”  assumes  be¬ 
comes  significant,  because  it  cmenates  from 
Elizabeth  Browning,  who  will  still  be  greater 
than  her  achievement.  One  would  think  that 
she  designed,  in  the  career  of  “  Cousin  Romney,” 
to  illustrate  the  experience  of  some  of  our  ideal¬ 
ists  in  this  country.  She  gives  us  a  better  idea 
of  Brook  Farm,  and  the  aims  of  its  founders, 
than  Hawthorne  has  given  in  “  Blithedale,’’ 
which  is  a  caricature,  and  a  sarcastic  one  also, 
from  a  prosaic  and  unsympathetic  mind.  The 
incidents  of  the  dispersion  of  its  members,  the 
recoil,  the  odium,  the  fire,  all  have  a  more  than 
shadowy  resemblance  to  Brook  Farm.  Margaret 
Fuller  and  others  of  this  country  have  been 
associated  with  Elizabeth  Browning  abroad,  and 
we  see  evident  traces  of  the  American  mind 
in  the  poem.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more  Young 
American  than  English,  both  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  poem  opens  with  Aurora  Leigh,  who  gives 
an  account  of  her  childhood,  which  is  touch¬ 
ingly  expressed.  She  is  an  orphan.  Her  mother 
“  Was  weak  and  frail ; 

She  could  not  bear  the  jojr  of  giving  life — 

The  mother’s  raptures  slew  her 
and  thus  her  child  was  left  to  the  tenderness  of 
a  father,  whose  afibetion  for  his  sweet  Italian 
wife  had  been’of  the  most  absorbing  kind.  It 
had  turned  him  aside  from  all  his  English  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  and  made  an  exile  of  him  in 
the  sweet  South,  where  music,  poetry  and  love 
combined  to  “  lap  him  in  Elysium.”  This  tender 
father,  learned  and  studious,  becomes  the  com¬ 
panion  and  teacher  of  the  child,  Aurora,  until 
his  death,  from  the  corrodings  of  grief,  when 
she  is  carried  to  England.  Though  thus  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  during  the  life  of  her  one  par¬ 
ent,  she  says,  still, 

“  I  felt  u  mother-want  about  the  world, 

And  still  went  seeking,  like  a  bleating  lamb 
Left  out  at  night  in  shutting  up  the  fold — 

As  restless  as  a  nest-deserted  bird 
Grown  chill  through  something  being  away. 

Though  what  it  knows  not.” 

There  is  the  orphan  tear  and  the  orphan  sigh 
in  this  sweet  utterance,  and  the  soul  of  a  lovely 
womanhood  lurks  in  expressions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 


“  Women  know 

The  waj  to  rear  up  children,  (to  be  just,) 

They  know  a  simple,  merry,  tender  knack 
Of  tying  sashes,  fitting  baby-shoes. 

And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no  sense. 

And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words ; 

W  kick  tkingt  are  corah  to  cut  life  upon, 

Although  such  trifles.” 

Of  this  loving,  good  father,  speaking,  she 
forces  the  tears  to  your  eyes  thus : 

“  I’ve  beard  it  said. 

That  hut  to  see  him  in  his  first  surprise 
Of  widower  and  father,  nursing  me, 

Unmothered  little  child  of  four  years  old. 

His  large  man’s  hands  afraid  to  touch  my  curls. 

As  if  the  gold  would  tarnish — his  grave  lips 
Contriving  such  a  miserable  smile. 

As  if  be  knew  needs  must,  or  I  should  die. 

And  yet  ’twas  bard — would  almost  make  the  stones 
Cry  out  for  pity.’’ 

It  is  touches  like  these  that  will  endear  Eliza¬ 
beth  Browning  to  the  hearts  of  thousands — not 
men,  not  women  merely  speaks  through  her, 
but  the  dear  soul  of  our  humanity.  She  has 
been  out  all  night  in  some  lonely  soul-Olivet 
before  she  could  rain  for  us  this  heart-blood  of 
divine  sacrifice. 

The  incompleteness  of  this  man,  who  called 
Aurora  child,  is  told  in  a  brief  sentence.  Grief 
had  not  apotheosized  him — he  did  not  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  bis  affliction  to  the  sublime  bights 
of  the  truly  beautiful — he  did  not  shake  himself 
from  the  dust  of  sorrow  into  a  noble  human  ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  intended  mission  of  grief.  She 
says : 

“  He  lived  as  one  entranced,  with  tkougkh  not  aimi. 
Whom  love  had  unmade  from  a  common  man. 

But  not  completed,  to  an  uncommon  man.” 

At  thirteen  she  has  no  parent  left,  and  she 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  flowering  fields  of  Italy 
and  Its  high  soul-stirring  mountains  ;  leave  her 
parents  there  to  their  long  resting,  and  go  to 
England,  where  her  estates  are  held — and  where 
she  is  an  heiress  upon  conditions ;  and  where 
her  father’s  sister  will  receive  her  and  cherish 
her  in  the  cold  formal  way  of  spinstery ;  where 
hearts  have  never  gushed  up  into  human  affec¬ 
tions.  This  aunt,  who  meets  her  standing  upon 
the  hall-step,  is  thus  described,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  little  for  the  painter  to  do,  so  vividly 
does  the  thin,  sharp  woman  picture  herself  upon 
the  mind’s  eye : 

“  She  stood  stnight  and  calm, 

Her  somewhat  narrow  forehead  braided  tight. 

As  if  for  turning  accidental  tkougkh 

From  poetMe  pulses  ;  brown  hair  pricked  with  gray 

By  frigid  use  of  life  ;  (she  was  not  old, 

Although  my  father’s  elder  by  a  year,) 

A  nose  drawn  sharply,  yet  In  delicate  lines  ; 

A  close,  mild  mouth,  a  little  soured  about 
The  ends,  through  speaking  unrequited  loves. 
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Or,  ptradvenlurt.,  niggardly  half  truths  ; 

Eyes  of  no  color^once  they  might  have  smiled, 

But  never,  never  have  forgot  themselves 
In  smiling  ;  cheeks  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 
Of  perished  Summers,  like  a  rose  in  a  book, 

Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure— if  past  bloom, 
Fast  lading  also.” 

'  ”  She  had  lived 

A  sort  of  cage-bird  life,  bom  in  a  cage, 

Accounting  that  to  leap  from  perch  to  pcroii 
Was  act  and  joy  enough  for  any  bird.” 

Thus  much  of  this  aunt ;  bu*  Aurora  Leigh 
adds  in  her  own  right : 

“  Dear  Heaven  I  how  silly  are  the  things  that  live 
In  thickets  and  eat  berries.” 

This  is  the  opening  key  ;  and  now  Aurora 
Leigh,  with  her  large  impulses,  her  half  Italian 
blood,  and  soul  teeming  with  the  inspirations  of 
true  genius,  begins  to  show  her  innate  protest  to 
the  straight-laced  conventionalities  into  which 
die  has  been  brought  She  is  gentle  in  nature, 
orderly  and  submisdve — to  the  external  judg¬ 
ment  no  fault  can  be  found,  and  yet  her  aunt 
feels  that  there  is  something  beyond  her  reach, 
an  internal  something  which  she  could  not  touch 
nor  sulidue.  She  learned  all  the  lore  thought 
’■equisite  for  girls,  all  womanly  accomplish- 
iiente ; 

“  .She  liked  a  woman  to  be  womanly,” 
this  aunt  of  hers,  and  so  she  taught  her 

“The  collects  and  the  catechism. 

The  creed,,  from  Athanasius  back  to  Nice, 

Because  she  liked  xrutmcled  pitty ,” 

and  then  she  dipped  into  most  of  the  sciences, 
because 

“  She  misliked  women  who  are  frivolous.” 

She  learned  “  cross-stitch,”  spun  glass,  stuffed 
birds  and  modeled  flowers  in  wax, 

“  Because  she  liked  accomplishments  in  girls 
and  thus  the  child  lived  unknowing  any  life 
“  which  was  not  patibnee.” 

And  here  she  meets  her  Cousin  Romney,  the 
one  soul  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  book,  the 
great  manly,  enthusiastic  soul  which  blend.s  into 
all  her  life,  like  the  silver  thtpad  which  gives 
the  pattern  to  a  beautiful  fabric.  At  table  she 
hears  the  guests  whisper  sometimes : 

“  ‘  The  Italian  child. 

For  all  her  blue  eyes  and  her  quiet  ways. 

Thrives  ill  in  England  ;  she  is  paler  yet 
Tlian  when  we  came  the  last  time  ;  she  will  die.’ 
‘Will  die,’  my  cousin,  Romney  Leigh,  blushed  too. 
With  sudden  anger,  and,  approaching  mo. 

Said  low,  between  his  teeth,  ‘  You’re  wicked  now  ; 
You  vmk  to  die  and  leave  the  world  a-dutk 
Fur  others,  vHtk  your  naughty  liglU  lAoum  out .”  ’ 
Here  she  begins  to  show  the  two  parties  who 
are  to  be  the  features  of  her  poem,  and  she  be¬ 
gins  also  to  exhibit  that  familiar  every-day  phra¬ 


seology  supposed  to  be  unadapted  to  iwetry  ; 
that  bold,  strong,  courageous  Saxon  in  which 
she  deals  lavishly. 

Romney  is  a  few  years  older  than  herself.  He 
is  cold  and  shy,  and  absent — tender  at  times, 
imperative,  also,  as  a  manly  man  may  be,  and 
a  womanly  woman  like  him  none  the  less  there¬ 
for.  He  is  a  student  and  a  searcher  after  liuman 
good.  When  he  comes  from  college  he  visits  his 
cousin  Aurora,  and  they  thus  are  early  compan¬ 
ions — learn  the  faults  each  of  the  other,  and 
feel  the  consequent  repugnances  which  grow  out 
of  strong  individualities.  She  uses  him  uncon¬ 
sciously  as  a  friend — loves  him  cousin-wiw, 
while  he  finds  in  her  the  noblest  type  of  woman¬ 
hood.  She  cannot  sympathise  in  his  drcanH  of 
social  regeneration,  nor  he  in  her  purely  artistic 
conceptions  of  life,  and  so  these  two  eventually 
float  apart — she  absorbed  in  literature,  he  in  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  She  goes  to  Italy  and  owns  that, 
after  all,  her  life  is  a  failure  ;  and  ho,  after  re¬ 
alizing  somewhat  his  visions  of  human  equality 
in  the  philanstcry  he  has  built,  is  attacked  by  a 
mob,  his  buildings  fired,  the  inmates  driven 
forth  ;  and,  he  blinded  and  beggared,  seeks  re¬ 
pose,  also,  in  Italy,  where  they  meet  once  more. 

Such  is  a  hurrii’d  synopsis  of  the  story,  but 
the  intermediate  scenes  are  vivid  and  striking 
in  the  extreme.  The  whole  social  fabric  is  win¬ 
nowed,  and  passes  in  review  before  her.  She  is 
like  a  beautiful  gleaner  who  stands  in  God’s 
free  sunshine  and  scatters  the  chaff  upon  the 
wind,  while  the  rich  golden  grain  gleams  like  a 
lienizon  between  her  fingers. 

While  her  aunt  lived  she  read  by  stealth  old 
books, 

“  Without  considering  whether  they  were  fit 
To  do  me  good.  Hark,  these.  We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book. 

And  calculating  profits.” 

There  is  the  utterance  of  a  largo  soul,  speaking 
thus  ;  and  yet  we  opine  the  “  doctors,  proctors  ” 
guardians,  who  keep  men  and  women  in  swad¬ 
dling  bonds  will  have  an  eye  at  this,  aud  de¬ 
nounce  Elizabeth  Browning  as  presumptuous 
and  heretical.  It  will  not  matter.  She  will  live 
long  after  they  and  their  formula.s,  pulpits  and 
all  have  crumbled  to  indiscriminate  dust. 

Thus  she  tolls  onward,  always  with  a  “  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud  ”  of  life ;  always  with 
‘‘  bread  ”  the  dull  souls  about  her  “  wot  not  of,” 
always  with  an  almcmd  blossoming  within,  de¬ 
spite  the  leafless  branches  without.  At  length 
she  finds  the  poets,  and  a  new  and  heavenly  light 
is  interfused  all  through  her  being : 

“  But  the  dun  was  high 
When  first  I  felt  my  pulses  set  Ihemselvea 
For  concords,” 
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and  she  thrills  and  exults  as  only  poets  can  who 
know  the  inspiration.  Her  language  is  here  os 
fervid  as  the  utterance  of  a  Sibyl ;  as  impas¬ 
sioned  as  that  of  genius ;  as  ecstatic  as  the  saint 
She  feels  the  light  of  the  divine  Shakiuah  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  hights  of  Heaven  upon  her  own 
annointed  head,  and  she  weeps  tears  of  triumph¬ 
ant  joy,  feeling  that  she  is  one  with  the  band 
who  drink  from  the  fountain  “fast  by  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  God.”  The  reader  must  read  ;  we  for¬ 
bear  to  quote. 

She  now  numbers  twenty  years,  which  have 
not  been  all  Summers ;  yet  the  June  is  in  her 
heart  as  it  is  in  the  soul  of  Nature,  and  she  goes 
out  early  to  hail  the  glad  world  which  reflects 
Romewhat  the  mystic  life  of  her  being.  She  will 
crown  herself  this  June  morning,  as  the  years 
have  crowned  her  twenty,  now.  What  shall  the 
crown  be  ? 

“  That  ivy  on  the  wall 
That  headlong  ivy — not  a  ieaf  will  grow 
But  thinking  of  a  wreath — 

I  like  such  ivy — bold  to  leap  a  kight 
’Tuxu  ttrong  to  climb.” 

Romney  flnj.s  her  ready  to  bind  the  wreath 
about  her  brow,  and  they  talk  long  and  much, 
tossing  rudely  opinions  right  and  left.  Marriage, 
womanhood,  action,  aims,  ore  discussed,  each 
tenacious  of  individualism,  os  strong  men  and 
women  are ;  quarreling  somewhat,  only  because 
the  blood  is  young  and  warm,  and  the  arena  of 
^  life  has  not  been  dusted  by  the  ringing  spokes 

of  their  chariot  wheels.  He  pleads  for  his  great, 
beautiful  theories  of  social  harmonics  ;  she  for 
her  womanhood,  which  must  not,  cannot  be 
merged  into  and  swallowed  up  in  the  career  of 
another. 

He  implores  for  love,  the  absolute  love  which 
will  gild  like  a  sacred  halo  the  career  of  manly 
achievement — the  sweet  but  subordinate  love 
which  it  is  supposed  may  complete  the  natures 
of  the  two ;  while  she,  “  knowing  her  worthi¬ 
ness,”  cannot  yield  herself  to  the  mere  uses  of 
.  love,  making  him  a  potsherd  rather  than  the  flame 
!  of  the  altar  in  a  woman’s  soul,  and  so  they  part. 

Her  words  here  are  beautiful,  exceedingly,  as 
she  sees  him  go,  and  she  recognizes  fully  the 
destiny  before  her.  She  says : 

**  Tlie  palm  etands  upright  in  a  realm  of  Band.’* 

Her  aunt  is  indignant  to  learn  she  has  re¬ 
jected  Romney,  to  whom  it  seems  she  had  been 
betrothed  in  chilhood  ;  and  certain  properties  in 
which  she  was  expected  to  share  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  marriage 
contract  between  the  two  cousins.  Her  aunt 
dies,  and  the  scene  has  a  cold,  gray  power  in  its 
description  that  is  well  nigh  frightful.  As  the 
writer  warms  with  her  story,  she  is  hurried  on 
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by  her  own  intensity,  magnetized  by  her  own 
fire  till  she  seems  totally  unaware  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  she  is  wielding.  She  gives  us  no 
repose  ;  she  makes  us  feel  that  if  Homer  some¬ 
times  nods  it  is  a  relief  to  the  reader — that  if 
the  immortals  do  not  sleep,  because  “  there  is  no 
night  there,”  they  will  be  transformed  into  devils 
by  this  absence  of  the  Sabbath. 

At  length  Lady  Waldemar  is  brought  upon 
the  scene,  and  Marion  Earle — the  former  a 
smooth,  fair,  aristocratic  dame,  who  loves  Rom¬ 
ney,  and  who  adopts  his  theories  because  of  this 
love ;  but  who  is,  after  all,  in  heart,  a  beautiful 
spotted  serpent,  with  hardly  grace  enough  to  hide 
the  forked  tongue  ;  the  latter,  a  sweet,  Ix'auti- 
ful  child,  whose  instincts 

“  Do  God’s  will  and  know  it  not.” 

She,  also,  loves  Romney,  in  her  child  way* 
He  is  to  her  an  angelic  revelation,  and  she  to 
Romney  a  sweet  violet,  plucked  from  the  way- 
side  lest  a  foot  should  desecrate  it.  She  is  the 
child  of  the  people,  born  in  its  very  dregs— a 
pearl  upon  a  dunghill,  a  diamond  amid  the  ashea 
In  spite  of  opposition,  Romney  will  wed  this  girl, 
and  in  sight  of  all  the  aristoeracy  of  Loudon. 
St.  James  is  poured  into  St.  Giles  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  But  Lady  Waldemar  has  been  long 
with  the  innoeent  child,  and  the  bride  does  not 
come.  The  talk  of  frivolous  women  waiting  in 
the  church,  the  rude  language  of  rude  people, 
the  jest,  the  jeer,  the  whole  hurly-burly  of  the 
scene  are  given  with  a  vividnets  of  eflect,  a  care¬ 
lessness  of  detail,  and  candor  of  language  all 
adapted  to  men  and  times,  enough  to  drive  a 
critic  of  the  Addisonian  school  mad.  But  we 
believe  men  and  women  are  strong  enough  in 
our  day  to  bear  it,  without  detriment. 

This  beautiful  child,  Marion,  disappears  at  this 
crisis  from  the  pages,  and  we  do  not  find  her  till 
Aurora,  disgusted  with  literature,  disappointed 
also  in  her  original  views  of  life — finding  that 
pure  art  ennobles  truly,  but  leaves  a  large 
margin  of  unoccupied  life — that  our  humanity 
is  not  full  when  the  ofiections  arc  ignored — has 
resolved  to  go  to  Europe,  and  there  breathe  the 
air  of  her  childhood,  where  are  buried  also  her 
beautiful  dead.  She  is  anxious  to  learn  the  fate 
of  Marlon,  and  at  length  meets  her  in  Paris. 
Poor  Marion  has  indeed  walked  down  the  burn¬ 
ing  plowshare  with  her  naked  feet,  and  the 
flume,  while  it  has  left  her  soul  untouched,  has 
burned  into  the  very  flljers  of  her  being.  She 
has  been,  she  says,  “  murdered.”  She  calls  her¬ 
self  “dead,”  and  talks  in  a  weird,  unearthly 
vein.  Her  story  is  terrible.  It  is  not  artistic  in 
the  high  sense,  and  yet  in  the  high  human  it  is ; 
for  where  thousands  have  been  “  murdered  ”  in 
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the  very  way  that  poor  Marion  was,  it  is  not  for 
women  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  rattling  silks 
and  cry  “  indecent”  at  the  mention  of  the  fact. 
We  are  sick  of  this  dainty  kind  of  modesty, 
that,  knowing  such  things  are,  will  not  lift  up 
the  cry  of  reform. 

Marion  flies  from  Aurora,  who  will  not  be 
parted  from  her,  and  so  they  go  out  into  the 
country,  where  Marion  takes  her  up  into  a  little 
garret  and  shows  her  child,  which  is  the  tie  now 
that  holds  her  to  earth.  Mothers  will  appreciate 
the  following  beautiful  description  of  a  sleeping 
babe : 

“There  he  lay,  upon  his  back, 

The  yearling  creature,  warm  and  moiat  with  life 
To  the  bottom  of  his  dimples — to  the  ends 
Of  the  lovely  tumbled  curls  about  bis  face. 

For  since  he  had  been  covered  over-much. 

To  keep  him  from  the  light-glare,  both  his  cheeks 
Were  hot  and  scarlet  as  the  Arst  live  rose 
The  shepherd's  heart-blood  ebbed  away  into. 

The  (aster  for  his  love.” 

Aurora  smiles,  as  who  could  help,  and  yet 
rebukes  the  girl  Marion,  doubtful  of  her,  and 
thoughtful  for  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Her 
rebuke  is  couched  in  mournful  words  of  tender, 
womanly  wisdom : 

“  Uy  Marion, 

The  priest  who  stole  a  lamb  to  offer  him. 

Was  still  a  thief.  And  if  a  woman  steals 
(Through  God’s  own  barrier-hedges  of  true  love, 
Which  fence  out  license  in  securing  love,) 

A  child  like  this,  that  smiles  so  in  her  Ikce, 

Ske  ii  no  moOur,  but  a  kuinappper, 

And  Ac’s  a  dismal  orphan,  not  a  son  ; 

Whom  all  her  kisses  cannot  feed  so  full 
He  will  not  miss  hereafter  a  pure  home 
To  live  in,  a  pure  heart  to  lean  against, 

4  pure  good  mother’s  name  and  memory 
To  hope  by  when  the  world  grows  thick  and  bad. 
And  he  feds  out  far  virtue.” 

It  is  touches  like  these — words  wisely  and 
fitly  spoken — which  will  make  this  book  to 
thousands  of  hearts  “  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  silver.”  We  are  glad  to  find  these  pure, 
beautiful  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  flood  of  morbid  sentiment  and 
connpt  opinions  which  have  too  much  flooded 
our  American  press  of  late. 

Marion  relates  her  sad,  terrible  story.  Her 
unfathered  babe  is  a  waif  floated  into  her  bosom 
from  the  black  turbulent  waters  of  life,  and  it 
becomes  to  her  the  one  oasis  of  the  desert.  At 
the  close  of  the  story  the  pure,  wise  Aurora  does 
not  fail  to  open  her  arms  and  take  the  pnre- 
souled  Marion  to  her  heart.  They  go  to  Italy 
together,  and  here  there  is  much  that  is  winning 
and  beautiful  described.  There  is  true  art  in 
this  period  of  repose. 

In  the  meanwhile  Romney  has  drifted  hither 
also,  disheartened,  but  still  gentle  and  noble  and 


ready  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads,  the  scat¬ 
tered  spars  wrenched  by  the  storm.  He  meets 
the  sweet  child,  Marion,  again,  and  renews  his 
profier  of  heart  and  hand.  This  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic 
and  beautiful.  Over  colored,  over  affluent,  in 
that  avalanche  of  words  which  sometimes  in¬ 
cumber  the  sense,  but  still  exquisite  in  sentiment 
and  holy  in  purpose.  The  great  fault,  which 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  reader,  in  these 
conversations,  is  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the 
speakers.  Everywhere  it  is  Elizabeth  Browning, 
nowhere  Marion  Earle.  Romney,  Aurora,  Ma¬ 
rion  all  talk  alike,  but  then  they  all  talk  well 
and  to  the  point,  and  we  will  have  done  our  cav¬ 
illing. 

Marion’s  questioning  of  Romney  is  impressive 
and  noble,  and  when  she  at  length  refuses  his 
hand  in  marriage,  the  mother’s  heart  gushes  out 
in  all  its  fondness ; 

Tve  room  for  do  more  children  in  m^  arms  ; 

My  kiKses  are  all  melted  on  one  mouth  ; 

I  would  not  push  my  darling  to  a  stool 
7b  dandU  babies^** 

and  so  she  goes  out,  and  Aurora  and  Romney  sit 
together  under  the  stars,  in  the  bland  air  of 
Italy,  and  talk  as  old  friends  talk,  to  whom  life 
is  dear,  although  a  melancholy  Autumnal  ca¬ 
dence  has  usurped  the  June  melody.  The  close 
is  strikingly  tender  and  exquisitely  ideal.  Au¬ 
rora  is  enraptured  with  the  lovely,  pensive  light 
of  the  stars,  and  more  than  ever  she  speaks  of 
their  still  solemn  beauty.  At  length  a  vague 
suspicion  haunts  her  mind,  and  she  exclaims  : 

“  A  iDompnt,  Heavenly  Cliriit  I 
A  moment.  Speak  onee,  Romney,  tis  not  true  I 
I  bold  your  bands  ;  I  look  into  your  face — 

You  tee  me  I 

No  more  than  tbe  bletaed  start  I’’ 

He  is  blind.  You  remember  Jane  Eyre  here, 
undoubtedly,  but  the  scene  is  not  the  less  origi¬ 
nal.  Aurora  weeps;  she  gives  utterance  now 
to  those  burning  words  of  love  and  passion,  in 
which  Elizabeth  Browning  is  so  preeminent. 
All  plans  of  life,  all  womanly  scruples,  melt 
away  before  the  conviction  that  she  loves  Rom¬ 
ney,  to  the  total  abnegation  of  self ;  and  now 
liegins  the  true  and  beautiful  human  life  of 
Aurora  Leigh,  and  her  soul  suns  itself  in  the 
sunlight  of  love.  Her  language  is  here  bold 
and  fervent — it  is  a  lava  flood  bursting  from 
the  pent-up  heart  of  a  true  woman.  Somewhat 
over-humble,  as  in  her  sonnets,  somewhat  depre¬ 
catory,  as  women  should  not  be,  yet  most  tender 
and  touching. 

And  now  we  mnst  close,  with  the  conviction 
upon  our  mind  that  Elizabeth  Browning  has  in 
this  work  proved  herself  greater  than  in  any 
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preceding  one.  It  has  in  it  a  consistency,  fiber 
and  coherency  which  she  has  never  before 
equaled.  It  has  a  manly  force,  combined  with  a 
womanly  insight  and  tenderness. 


SONNET-HELOISE  TO  ABELARD. 


BT  BUBAnCTU  OAKta  SIOTR. 

IA>!(0  months  and  slowljr  rounded  jears  have  fled 
Since  last  I  looked  upon  thy  face,  and  I 
Hare  counted  their  slow  foot-bll  gliding  by 
More  proud  than  patient,  crowning  mine  own  dead 
With  &irer  crowns  than  any  living  head. 

I  have  not  pierced  with  sobbings  wild  the  sky, 

Nor  veiled  my  anguish  with  mirth-mocking  eye — 
Not  thus,  0,  Ood  I  not  thns  the  years  have  sped  ; 
Though  something  all  too  much  my  human  heart 
Has  beat ;  and  human  eyes  down  dropt  their  flow — 
But,  ah  I  thy  heavenly  pleading  eyes  to  mine 
Are  bent  in  calm  rebuke  ;  and  I  thy  art 
0.  resignation  having  learned  to  know. 

Do  drink  this  gall  for  sacramental  wine. 


UNSYMPATHISINO. 

Sn,  pale  as  the  marble  Psyche  of  our  home. 
Remained  with  sealed  up  eye,  and  ear  and  sense, 
Tet  under  ea>:h  was  hid  a  latent  flame 
To  lure,  to  mock,  to  madden  me  with  love. 


JIM  BUZZARD  AND  THE  “AQER.’* 

As  the  universal  Yankee  nation  spreads  away 
over  the  Far  West,  it  carries  with  it,  of  course, 
its  peculiar  Yankee  dialect.  But  there  meet¬ 
ing  with  “  Hoosier,”  and  “  Buckeye,”  and  the 
“  straanger  ”  from  down  South,  each  with  some 
peculiarity  of  idiom  and  original  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression,  there  has  gradually  grown  up  a  TTesf- 
em  dialect,  retaining  many  of  the  strong  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Yankecdom,  tempered  and  varied 
by  the  original  infiuences  of  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  life.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  present  pictures  of  West¬ 
ern  life,  portrayed  in  Western  language.  The 
last,  but  not  least  of  these,  is  the  “  Pnddleford 
Papers.”  Pnddleford  is  a  village  in  the  Far 
West,  “  on  the  rim  of  society,”  which  the  author 
has  described,  together  with  the  dwellers  in  that 
region,  with  such  minute  and  vivid  individuali¬ 
ties  as  to  show  that  if  he  was  not  “  to  the  manor 
bom,”  he  must  have  made  Pnddleford  his 
adopted  country,  at  least  for  a  time.  His  de¬ 
scriptions  are  sometimes  rather  extravagant  and 
extend  into  caricature,  but  they  are  generally 
full  of  pith  and  fun,  and  will  sometimes  ^ve 
the  reader  “  the  shakes  ”  as  thoroughly  as  “  the 
ager  out  West” 

Puddleford  did  not  escape  that  great  aflfiiction 
of  the  West,  and  of  most  new  countries,  “the 
fever  and  ague.”  But  it  had  wise  doctors,  who 
knew  how  to  philosophise  upon  the  disease,  and 
wise  old  ladies  who  knew  how  to  “  nuss  it ;”  and, 
above  all,  it  had  a  hero  in  Jim  Buzzard,  who  re¬ 
fused  all  doctor-stuff,  and  “could  stand  it  as 
long  as  the  ager.”  But  we  will  let  the  author 
himself  describe  some  of  these  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  : 

Daring  my  first  Fall’s  residence  at  Paddle-  , 
ford,  I  frequently  heard  a  character  spoken  of, 
who  seemed  to  be  full  as  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  place  as  8quire  Longbow  himself.  He 
was  called  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  and 
very  seldom  alluded  to  with  respect  He  was 
termed  the  “  Fev-Nag,”  the  “  Ag-an-Fev,”  the 
“  Shakin’  Ager,”  the  “  Shakes,”  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  hard  names  were  visited  upon 
him. 

That  he  was  the  greatest  scourge  Puddleford 
had  to  contend  with,  no  one  denied.  Who  he 
really  was,  what  he  was,  where  bora,  and  for 
what  purpose,  was  a  question.  Dobbs  had  one 
theory.  Short  another,  and  Teazle  still  another. 
Dr.  Dobbs  said  “  that  his  appearance  must  be 
accounted  for  in  this  wise — that  the  marshes 

*THF,  PrnnLtFORD  PAPERS  ;  Or.  HnoRS  or  tbi  Wist. 
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were  all  covered  with  water  in  the  Spring,  that 
8un  began  to  grow  so  all-flr'd  hot  ’long  ’bout 
July  and  August,  that  it  cream’d  over  the  water 
with  a  green  scum,  and  rotted  the  grass,  and 
this  all  got  stewed  into  a  morning  fog,  that  rose 
up  and  elated  itself  among  the  Ox-er-gin  and 
Hy-der-gin,  and  pizened  everybody  it  touched.’’ 

Dr.  Dobbs  delivered  this  opinion  at  the  public 
house,  in  a  very  oracular  style.  I  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  Puddlefordians  in  his  presence  at  the  tim  ', 
and  before  he  closed,  their  jaws  dropped,  and 
their  gaping  mouths  and  expanded  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  with  wonder. 

Dr.  Teazle  declared  that  “  Dolibs  didn’t  know 
anything  about  it.  Ho  said  the  ager  was  buried 
up  in  the  airth,  and  that  when  the  sile  was  turned 
up,  it  got  loose,  and  folks  breath'd  it  into  their 
lungs  and  from  the  lungs  it  went  into  the  liver, 
and  from  the  liver  it  went  to  the  kidneys,  and 
the  secretions  got  fnzzlcd  up,  and  the  bile  turn’d 
black,  and  the  blood  didn’t  run,  and  it  set  every¬ 
body’s  iiiards  all  a-trembliu’.” 

Without  attempting  the  origin  of  the  ague 
and  fever,  it  was,  and  always  has  been  the 
scourge  of  the  West.  It  is  the  foe  that  the 
West  has  ever  had  to  contend  with.  It  delays 
improvement,  saps  constitutions,  shatters  the 
whole  mail,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  innu¬ 
merable  diseases  that  follow  and  finish  the  work 
for  the  grave.  It  is  not  only  ague  and  fever 
that  so  seriously  prostrates  the  pioneer ;  but  the 
whole  family  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  all  results  of  the  .same  cause,  press  in  to 
destroy.  Perhaps  no  one  evil  is  so  much  dreaded. 
Labor,  privation,  poverty  are  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison.  It  is,  of  course,  fought  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  and  the  remedies  are  as  numerous 
as  they  arc  ridiculous.  A  physician  who  is 
*  really  skillful  in  the  tri'atment  of  these  diseases 
is,  of  course,  on  the  road  to  wealth,  but  skillful 
physicians  were  not  frequent  in  Puddleford,  as 
the  reader  has  probably  discovered. 

I  recollect  that  during  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  Octolier,  sulm'quently  to  my  arrival,  all 
Puddleford  was  “  down,”  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  country ;  and  if  the  reader  will  bear 
with  me,  and  pledge  himself  not  to  accuse  me 
of  trifiing  with  so  serious  a  subject,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  describe  Puddleford  “  in  distress.” 

I  will  premise  by  saying  that  it  is  exjrected 
that  persons  who  are  on  their  feet  during  these 
visitations,  give  up  their  time  and  means  to 
those  who  are  not  Tlicre  is  a  nobleness  of  soul 
in  a  Western  commiinity  in  this  respect,  that 
does  honor  to  human  nature.  A  village  is  one 
great  family— every  member  must  lx*  provided 
for — old  grudges  are.  for  the  time,  buried. 


I  have  now  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  see¬ 
ing  Sile  Bates,  one  bright  October  morning, 
walking  through  the  main  street  of  Puddleford, 
at  the  pace  of  a  funeral  procession,  his  old  Win¬ 
ter  overcoat  on,  and  a  faded  shawl  tied  about 
his  cheeks.  Sile  informed  me  “  that  he  Ix'lieved 
the  ager  was  cornin’  on-ter  him — that  he  had  a 
spell  o’nt  the  day  before,  and  the  day  befow! 
that — that  he  had  been  a  stewin’  up  things  to 
break  the  fits,  and  clean  out  bis  constitution, 
but  it  stuck  to  him  like  death  on-ter  a  nigger” — 
he  said  “  his  woman  and  two  boys  were  shakin’ 
like  all  possess’!,  and  he  rally  believed  if  some 
body  didn’t  stop  it,  the  log  cabin  would  tuipble 
down  round  their  ears.”  He  said  “  there  warn’t 
nobody  to  do  iiuthin’  ’bout  house,  and  that  all 
the  neighbors  were  worse  off  than  ho  was.” 

Silo  was  a  melancholy  object  indeed.  .\nd  in 
all  conscience,  reader,  did  you  ever  behold  so 
solemn,  wo-begonc  a  thing  on  the  round  earth, 
as  a  man  undergoing  the  full  merits  of  ague 
and  fever?  Sile  sat  down  on  a  barrel  and  com¬ 
menced  gaping  and  stretching,  and  now  and 
then  dropped  a  remai'k  expressive  of  his  condi¬ 
tion.  He  finally  began  to  chatter,  and  th  "  more 
he  chattered,  the  more  ferocious  he  waxed.  He 
swore  “  that  if  he  ever  got  well,  he’d  burn  Ills 
house,  sell  his  traps,  ’bandon  his  land,  pile  his 
family  into  his  cart,  hitch  on  his  o.\'en,aud  delve 
’em,  and  drive  ’em  to  the  north  pole,  where 
there  warn’t  no  ager,  he  knew.  One  minit,’’  he 
said,  ‘‘he  w'as  a-freezin’,  and  then  he  wasa-barn- 
in’,  and  then  he  was  a-inveatiii’  to  death,  and 
then  he  had  a  well  day,  and  that  didn't  ’mount 
to  nothin’,  for  the  critter  was  only  gettin’ 
strength  to  jump  on  him  agin  the  next.”  Sile 
at  last  exhausted  himself,  and  getting  upon  his 
feet  went  off  muttering  and  shaking  toward  his 
liouse. 

The  next  man  I  met  was  Squire  Longbow. 
The  Squire  was  moving  slower,  if  possible,  than 
Bates.  His  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been  just 
turned  out  of  yellow  oak,  and  his  eyes  were  as 
yellow  as  his  face.  As  the  Squire  never  surren¬ 
dered  to  anything,  I  found  him  not  dispo.'-ed  to 
surrender  to  ague  and  fever.  He  said  ‘-he’d 
only  had  a  little  brush,  but  he’d  knock  it  out 
on-him  in  a  day  or  two.  He  was  jist  goiii’  out 
to  scrape  some  elder  bark  up,  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
as  Aunt  Sonora  said  if  he  scraped  it  doten,  it 
would  have  t’other  effect — and  that  would  kill 
it  as  dead  ns  a  door-nail.” 

I  soon  overhauled  Jim  Buzzard,  lying  half 
a.sleep  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  brushing  off 
flics  with  an  oak  branch.  Jim,  too,  was  a  case, 
but  it  reqtiired  something  more  than  sickness  to 
disturb  his  equilibrium.  Jim  said  “  he  w’am’t 
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sick,  but  he  felt  the  aw¬ 
ful  lest  tired  any  dog 
ever  did — he  was  the 
all-thuudercst  cold 
t’other  day,  he  ever 
was  ill  hot  weather — 
somethin’  ’nother  came 
ou-ter  him  all  of  a  sud- 
diut,  and  set  his  knees 
all  guin’  and  his  jaws  a 
quivTin’,  and  so  he  li’d 
down  in-tcr  the  sun, 
l)ut  the  more  he  li’d 
the  more  he  kept  on  a 
shakiii’,  and  then  that 
are  all  went  off  agin, 
and  he’d  be  darned  to 
gracious,  if  he  didn’t 
think  he’d  burn  up — 
and  so  he  just  jumped 
inter  the  river,  and 
cool'd  off — and,  now  he 
fcel'd  jist  so  agin — and 
so  he’d  got  where  the 
sun  could  strike  him 
a  iittlc  harder  this 
time.  What  shall  a 
feller  do?”  at  last  in- 
(juired  Jim. 

“Take  medicine,” 
said  I. 

“  Not  by  a  jug-full,” 
said  Jim.  “  Them  are 
doctors  don’t  get  any 
of  their  stuff  down  my 
throat.  If  I  can’t  stand  it  as  long  as  the  ager, 
then  I’ll  give  in.  Let-er-shake  if  it  warnts  to — 
it  works  harder  than  I  do,  and  will  get  tir'd 
bym-by.  Have  you  a  little  plug  by-yer  jest 
now,  as  I  havn’t  had  a  chew  sin’  morning,  as  it 
may  help  a  feller  some?”  Jim  took  the  toliacco, 
rolleil  over  in  his  canoe,  gave  a  gnint,  and  com¬ 
posed  himself  for  sleep. 

This  portrait  of  Buzzard  would  not  be  ludic¬ 
rous,  if  it  was  not  true.  AVliether  Socrates  or 
Plato,  or  any  other  heathen  philosopher,  has 
ever  attempted  to  define  this  kind  of  happiness, 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  In  fact,  reader,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  was  one  real  Jim  Buzzard 
in  the  whole  Grecian  Republic. 

But  why  speak  of  individual  cases?  Nearly 
all  Puddleford  was  prostrate — man,  woman,  and 
child.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  aid 
of  those  few  was  nothing  compared  to  the  great 
d  'mand  of  the  sick.  It  was  providential  that 
the  nature  of  the  dlsea.ae  admitted  of  one  well 
day,  because  there  was  an  opportunity  to  “  ex¬ 
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change  works.”  and  the  sick  qf  to-day  could 
assist  tht;  sick  of  to-morrow,  and  so  vice  versa. 

I  looked  through  the  sick  families,  and  found 
the  patients  in  all  conditions.  One  lady  had 
“just  broke  the  ager  on-to  her  by  8a.\-fax  tea, 
mix’d  with  Columbo.”  Another  “  had  been 
a-tryin’  eli-cum-paine  and  pop'lar  Iiark.  but  it 
didn’t  lie  good  on  her  stomach,  and  made  her 
'eny  most  crazy.”  Another  woman  was  “  so  as 
to  be  crawlin’  ” — another  was  “  getting  quite 
peert” — another  “  couldn’t  keep  anything  down, 
she  felt  so  qualmy” — another  said  “  the  dis<*ase 
was  runnin’  her  right  inter  the  black  janders, 
and  then  she  was  gone  ’’—another  had  “  run 
clear  of  yesterday’s  chill,  and  was  now  going  to 
weather  it.”  and  so  on,  through  scores  of  cases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  character  of  this  disease.  Although  Puddle- 
ford  had  been  afflicted  with  it  for  years,  yet  it 
was  no  better  understood  by  the  mass  of  com¬ 
munity  than  it  was  at  first.  I  have  already 
given  the  opinion  of  Dobbs  and  Teazle  of  the 
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causes  of  the  ague ;  but  as  Dobbs  and  Teazle 
held  entirely  different  theories,  Puddleford  was 
not  much  enlightened  by  their  wisdom.  (If 
some  friend  will  inform  me  when  and  where  any 
community  was  ever  enlightened  by  the  untied 
opinion  of  its  physicians,  I  will  publish  it  in  my 
next  work.)  Aunt  Sonora  had  a  theory  which 
was  a  little  old,  but  it  was  her's,  and  she  had  a 
right  to  it.  She  said  “  nobody  on  airth  could 
live  with  a  stomach  full  of  bile,  and  when  the 
shakin’  ager  come  on,  you’d  jest  got-ter  go  to 
work  and  get  off  all  the  bile — bile  was  the  ager, 
and  physicians  might  talk  to  her  till  she  was 
gray,  'bout  well  folks  having  bile — she  know’d 
better — ’t  warn’t  no  such  thing.” 

Now  Aunt  Sonora  practiced  upon  this  theory, 
and  the  excellent  old  lady  administered  a  cart¬ 
load  of  boneset  every  season — blows  to  elevate 
the  bile,  and  the  leaf  as  a  tonic.  However 
erroneous  her  theory  might  have  been,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  her  practice  was  about  as  suc¬ 
cess  ful  fts  that  of  the  regular  physician. 

Mr.  Beagle  declared  “  that  the  ague  was  in 
the  blood,  and  the  patient  must  first  get  rid  of 
all  his  bad  blood,  and  then  the  ager  would  go 
along  with  it.”  Swipes  said  “  it  was  all  iu  the 
stomach.”  Dobbs  said  “  the  billerous  duck  chok’d 
up  with  the  mash  fogs,  and  the  secretions  went 
every  which  way,  and  the  liver  got  as  hard  as 
sole-leather,  and  the  patient  becom’  sick,  and 
the  ager  set  in,  and  then  the  fever,  and  the  hull 
iqrstem  got-er  goin’  wTong,  and  if  it  warii’t 
stopped,  natur’d  give  out,  and  the  man  would 
die.”  Teazle  said  “  it  corn’d  from  the  plow’d 
earth,  and  got  inter  the  air,  and  jist  so  long  as 
folks  breath’^  aguery  air,  jist  so  long  they’d 
have  the  ager.”  Turtle  said  “  the  wllole  trite 
on  ’em,  men-doctors  and  women-doctors,  were 
blockheads,  and  the  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
ager,  was  to  let  it  run,  and  when  it  had  run 
itself  out,  it  would  stop,  and  not  afore.” 

Here,  then,  was  Puddleford,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  dozen  theories,  and  yet  men  and  women  re¬ 
covered,  when  the  season  had  run  its  course,  and 
were  tolerably  sure  of  health,  until  another  year 
brought  around  another  instalment  of  miasma. 

How  many  crops  of  men  have  been  swept  off 
by  the  malaria  of  every  new  Western  country, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  calculate!  How  many, 
few  persons  have  ever  attempted!  This  item 
very  seldom  goes  into  the  cost  of  colonization. 
Pioneers  are  martyrs  in  a  sublime  sense,  and  it 
is  over  their  bones  that  school-houses,  churches, 
colleges,  learning,  and  refinement  are  finally 
planted.  But  the  death  of  a  pioneer  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  our  country — it  is  almost  as 
trifiing  a  thing  as  the  death  of  a  soldier  in  an 


Indian  fight.  There  is  no  glory  to  be  won  on 
any  such  field.  One  generation  rides  over  an¬ 
other,  like  waves  over  waves,  and  “no  such 
miserable  interrogatory,”  as  where  has  it  gone  ? 
or  how  did  it  go?  is  put;  but  what  did  it  do? 
what  has  it  left  behind  ? 

Any  one  w’ho  has  long  been  a  resident  in  the 
West,  must  have  noticed  the  operation  of  cli¬ 
mate  upon  the  constitution.  The  man  from  the 
New  England  mountains,  with  sinews  of  steel, 
soon  finds  himself  fiagging  amid  Western  mias¬ 
ma,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity  creeps  over  him. 
that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off.  The  system 
grows  torpid,  the  energies  die,  indifference  takes 
possession,  and  thus  he  vegetates — he  does  not 
live. 

.\nd,  dear  reader,  it  does  not  lighten  the 
gloom  of  the  picture,  to  find  Dobbs,  and  Teazle, 
and  Short  quarrelling  over  the  remains  of  some 
departed  one,  endeavoring  to  delude  the  public 
into  something  themselves  have  no  conception 
of,  ateut  the  manner  in  which  he  or  she  went 
out  of  the  world.  Not  that  all  the  physicians 
are  Dobbses  or  Teazles,  but  these  sketches  are 
written  away  out  on  the  rim  of  society — the  rim 
of  Western  society — where  the  townships  are  not 
yet  all  organized,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth 
compels  me  to  record  facts  as  they  exist. 


Stubio, 

ANDRE  CHENIER. 

OxE  of  the  finest  and  freshest  historical  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  present  day  is  Andre  Chenier,  by 
M6ry,  published  iu  Paris,  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  last  Being  fully  convinced  of  the  sterling 
merits  of  this  work,  we  have  caused  it  to  be 
translated  expressly  for  the  United  States  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  four  opening  chapters  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  pre.sent  number.  This  first  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  work  into  English  is  by  an  American 
lady  ;  and  we  add,  with  pleasure,  that  her  task  is 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  does  her  very  de¬ 
cided  credit  in  that  department  of  literature. 

This  work  contains  none  of  the  objectionable 
features  which  so  generally  mar  and  degrade  the 
romances  of  the  modern  French  school.  And 
while  it  is  highly  valuable  for  its  historical 
treasures,  it  is  seldom  surpassed  in  beauty  of 
style  and  natural  and  vivid  pictures  of  life  and 
character.  Like  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  poet,  the 
author  “  cometh  to  you  with  a  talc  that  holdcth 
children  from  play  and  old  men  from  the  ch’m- 
ney  corner.”  The  style  is  very  simple  and  lucid, 
and  yet  the  work  is  elegantly  classical  and  ar¬ 
tistic.  It  obtains  the  mastery  over  the  reader  be- 
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foru  bu  has  fluished  a  single  chapter,  and  bolds 
him  to  the  end.  It  gives  him  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  than  he  can  obtain  from  some  works 
of  high  historical  pretensions.  This  work  will 
extend  through  five  or  six  numbers  of  our 
Magazine,  and  we  give  this  prefatory  note  to 
invite  the  reader’s  attention  to  its  commence¬ 
ment,  that  he  may  not  inadvertently  lose  the 
pleasure  which  we  are  sore  its  perusal  will  afford 
him. 

We  find  in  the  London  Atheneum,  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  authority  in  literary  matters,  a  brief 
critique  on  this  romance,  which  confirms  the  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  we  had  received  of  it ;  and 
as  it  will  give  the  reader  some  more  definite  idea 
of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work,  we  here¬ 
with  subjoin  it : 

The  name  of  Andr6  Ch4nier  will  recall  to  the 
minds  of  many  readers  that  mournful  face, 
shaded  by  rich  clumps  of  black  hair,  and  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  surrounding  horrors,  which  forms 
the  central  point  in  Muller’s  picture  of  the  last 
day  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  “  There  is  but  one 
page  in  the  life  of  Chenier,”  says  Arsine  Hous- 
sayc  ;  “  it  is  the  history  of  his  death.  But  what 
a  page!  He  was  killed  by  the  republic,  for  hav¬ 
ing  loved  liberty  too  well.  His  poetry  was  the 
supreme  delight  of  all  who  knew  the  inside  of 
Saint  Lazare !  He  died,  carrying  his  head  high 
to  the  scaffold,  because  he  knew  that  the  head 
about  to  fall  wore  already  an  immortal  glory 
alK)ut  it.”  Ilis  classic  muse  has  been  the  model 
of  all  the  French  verse  writers  of  this  century, 
except  Hugo,  Beranger  and  Lamartine.  Yet 
none  of  his  countrymen  have  written  in  a  style 
at  once  so  tender  and  so  free  from  passion. 
“  The  sandals  of  his  muse  are  covered  with  dew, 
and  are  redolent  of  the  fiowery  copse.  His  muse 
has  traversed  the  forest  of  Diana.  Her  black 
hair  docs  not  float  down  her  back  like  that  of  a 
Bacchante ;  it  wanders  harmoniously  among 
flowers  gathered  upon  Mount  Hymettus,  and 
braided  in  the  curls  by  the  youngest  of  the 
Graces.”  But  there  was  sterner  stuff  in  Andri. 
He  loved  liberty  as  birds  love  it ;  not  this  or 
that  constitution,  but  a  liberty  that  was  breath 
to  him,  without  which  he  could  not  live.  It  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  Numero  Treue  of  the 
Journal  de  la  Society  of  1789  ;  it  was  the  editor 
of  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  who  wrote  those  fine 
lines  to  Charlotte  Corday ;  and  from  whose  hand 
the  pen  fell  only  when  the  executioner  bade  him 
start  on  his  journey  to  the  fatal  Barriire  du 
Trone,  in  company  with  his  friend  Roucher,  the 
commentator  of  Virgil.  The  lines  which  the 
executioner  interrupted  are  those  which  the  poet 


is  supposed  to  be  meditating  in  Muller’s  pictun*. 
Freely  translated,  they  begin  thus  : 

**  A  ray  of  gold — a  gentle  breath — 

Most  cheerful  make  the  sun’s  decline  ; 

I  sing  still,  at  the  feet  of  Death — 

He  calls  some  name  I  Perhaps  ’tis  mine !” 

M.  M6ry,  in  taking  the  few  facts  that  are 
known  in  the  life  of  the  poet  as  a  foundation  for 
a  romance,  chose  a  fine  central  figure  for  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Revolution.  The  opportunity  for 
painting  the  republic,  as  administered  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  was  tempting.  The  possibility  of  con¬ 
trasting  the  violent  and  unprincipled  governors 
of  the  Revolution  with  republicans  as  pure  and 
gentle  as  the  poet,  and  then  again  with  the  in¬ 
trepid  leaders  in  La  Vended,  might  well  deter¬ 
mine  an  author  with  M.  M4ry’s  picturesque  pen 
to  learn  all  he  could  about  Chenier’s  residence  at 
Aix,  and  his  hiding-place  at  Versailles.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  charming  story,  artistically  balanced, 
full  of  bright  bits  of  painting,  and  governed  by 
that  gentle  and  tolerant  spirit  of  criticism  which 
was  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  a  truthful 
and  pleasant  effect. 

In  the  poet  and  his  friend,  Roucher,  we  have 
the  dreamers  of  the  Revolution — the  men  whose 
tender  sympathies  recoiled  before  the  stern  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  St  Just ;  and  in  Chenier’s  mistress  we 
have  an  excellent  type  of  those  gifted  women 
of  the  time  who,  while  allied  and  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  felt  the  enthusia.sm  of  the  hour  in 
which  they  lived,  and  in  their  souls  saw  some 
justice  in  the  courts  that  destroyed  the  influence 
of  their  caste.  De  Pressy,  the  aristocrat,  shut 
up  in  his  house,  and  refusing  to  hear  one  word 
about  the  world  beyond  his  gates — yet  the  friend 
of  Chenier,  and  the  betrothed  husband  of  the 
woman  whom  Ch4nier  loved — is  a  portrait  paint¬ 
ed  with  some  charming  touches.  The  faithful 
Valentin,  the  nobleman’s  servant,  is  an  old  ro¬ 
mance  character.  But  before  Ch6nier,  and  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  De  Pressy — even  before  the  scenes 
in  which  these  noble  characters  bear  themselves 
heroically — before  the  touches  that  realize  the 
sweet  solitude  of  Chenier’s  Versailles  hiding- 
place — we  must  place  the  stalwart  figure  of 
Claude  Mouriez,  and  the  youthful  form  of 
Adrien,  his  kinsman  ;  Mouriez,  the  revolutionary 
master  of  Versailles,  dismissed  for  the  brutal 
outrage  of  his  duties — the  coarse  courtier  of 
Marguerite — the  broad-shouldered  fellow  whose 
simple  presence  quelled  an  outbreak — who 
bearded  Robespierre  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  yet  could  not  resist  the  moral  strength  of 
young  Adrien,  calling  him  back  ever  to  the  path 
of  duty  and  the  claims  of  honor — the  strong, 
passionate  man  held  in  bondage  by  the  fierce 
earnestness  of  a  boy  jealous  of  his  family  name — 
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this  is  a  true  study  of  human  character.  The 
author  has  loft  the  figures  of  Marguerite  and 
Cheuier  incomplete ;  their  love  is  never  ex¬ 
plained  nor  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  lady 
gives  herself  up  to  Do  Pressy  while  adoring  An- 
di'6 ;  and  yet,  in  the  cud,  when  De  Pressy  is 
dead,  exhibits  her  devotion  by  pleading  with 
Mouriez  for  Aiidr4,  and  by  dying  at  the  foot  of 
the  scatlold  on  which  the  poet  sutlered.  There 
is  an  incompleteness  of  execution  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  the  more  apparent  from  the  power  ex- 
hibiteMl  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet’s  trial  aud 
Mouriez’s  conduct  in  office. 

The  death  of  Cheuier  is  the  last  act  of  a  drama 
boldly  and  strongly  elaborated.  It  is  not  over¬ 
written,  as  such  acts  are  usually  by  the  French 
writers  of  the  present  time.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Morgue  about  it.  Altogether,  M. 
M4ry  hiis  produced  a  romance  drawn  mainly 
from  facts,  aud  where  he  has  had  re'course  to 
his  imagination,  sensibly  and  delicately  filled  in. 
Andre  Cl.eaier  may  be  ranked  with  the  ‘‘  Golla  ” 
of  M.  About,  and  the  ‘‘  Conversion  ”  of  Uaousset- 
Boulbou. 

UMBRELLAS. 

Hk  that  carrieth  an  umbrella  inviteth  the 
rain,  in  the  same  way  that  he  who  carrieth  a  sul¬ 
len  countenance  inviteth  an  ill  reply.  When  the 
storm  threatens  it  is  well  to  take  heed — w  hen  it 
is  upon  us,  then  is  the  time  to  covet  shelter ;  but 
he  who  dowdereth  almut  hugging  an  umbrella 
to  his  side  hath  a  streak  of  the  coward  about 
him,  and  this  umbrella  carrying  is  its  e.xprossion. 
The  l)rave  man  never  minds  a  few  drop.s ;  he 
confronteth  the  elements  ;  he  hath  too  much  to 
do — heart,  brain  aud  muscle — to  load  himself 
with  the  paltriness  of  an  umbrella,  lie  needeth 
all  his  force,  aud  more  than  he  can  command  ; 
if  the  rain  threatens,  ho  gO(  th  between  the  drops, 
for  the  brave  heart,  whether  it  beat  under  the 
manly  jerkin  or  the  silken  bodice,  hath  a  halo 
nl;out  it,  and  carrieth  sunshine  along. 

Your  umbrella-caiTier  hath  a  timidness  and 
lowness  al)out  him ;  he  seeth  the  cloud,  but  not 
the  “  silver  lining  ”  thereto  ;  he  seeth  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  it  is  filled  with  a  dusky  garniture  of 
heavy  drapery,  and  ho  marketh  not  how  the  ze¬ 
nith  is  alive  with  stars,  nor 

‘‘  How  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Irt  thick  inlaid  with  {latins  of  bright  gold  , 

There’s  not  the  smalleHt  orb  which  thou  beholdcst, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Ptillquiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim.” 

Your  umbrella  man  loscth  all  this,  for  ho 
whose  thoughts  are  downward,  most  of  all  bent 
upon  noting  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  lifteth  not 
his  soul  into  the  serene  empyrean.  The  fear  of 


rain  is  the  poorest  of  ail  feai-s,  and  more  than 
all  others  limiteth  the  vision,  and  curk'th  the 
aspiration.  It  were  well  for  such  an  one  to  keep 
a  toad  in  a  pitcher,  that  when  the  creature  riseth 
to  the  sides  of  his  prison,  standing  upon  his  two 
legs,  he  may  know  that  the  season  is  to  be  dry, 
and  he  need  not  cumber  himself  with  this  instru¬ 
ment  of  evil  omen,  for  thus  do  we  regard  the 
umbrella.  If,  on  the  central^,  the  toad  *•  squats  ” 
close  to  the  Ifottom  of  the  ve.ssel,  he  may  take 
out  the  shelter,  for  rain  will  most  likely  fall. 

For  ourselves  we  would  rather 

”  Bide  the  pcltingH  of  the  pitiless  Rlorm,” 

and  have  the  use  of  our  anus  and  hands,  than 
thus  move  skulkingly  along  like  a  culprit.  We 
are  neither  sugar  nor  salt  to  bo  melted  away, 
and  a  rough  encounter  with  the  elements  doth 
greatly  serve  to  strengthen  both  the  outer  and 
the  inner  man. 

The  clergyman,  careful  of  his  suit  of  black 
and  mindful  of  bis  long,  skinny,  ailing  throat, 
goetb  about  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 
ready  to  Im)  unfurled  at  the  slightest  drop  of 
moisture.  Thinkest  thou.  Oh!  dainty-treading 
preacher,  with  the  white  cravat  and  shining 
shoes,  that  Martin  Luther  would  have  cared  for 
rain-drops?  would  not  Huss  have  been  willing 
to  accept  the  genial  baptism,  might  it  but  have 
quenched  the  tortures  of  the  burning  stake  ? 
and  when  Wesley  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
rain-storm,  his  head  uncovered,  and  preached  to 
twenty  thousand  down-trotlden  ope-ratives,  did 
he,  think  you,  wait  for  umbrellas  ? 

The  sailor,  accustomed  to  weathen-  the  rough¬ 
est  gale  and  to  Ikj  wet  to  his  skin  for  weeks 
upon  shipl)oard.  no  sooner  finds  himself  on  shore, 
and  in  his  ■■  land  trim,”  than  he  mounts  an  um¬ 
brella  ;  but  the  first  rough  comer  generally  fill- 
eth  him  with  disgust,  aud  he  ca.steth  it  into  the 
gutter,  making  his  way  “  under  bare  poles.” 

The  farmer  never  mindeth  the  rain,  except 
upon  Sundays,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  ‘‘  last 
suit  ”  deraandeth  of  him  extra  care.  He  fearcth 
not  the  rain  for  him-self,  but  he  yearneth  tender¬ 
ly  toward  the  Sunday  coat,  aud  the  well-pre¬ 
served  “  best  hat,”  with  its  ru.sty  strip  of  black 
crape,  placed  thereon  at  the  demise  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  some  ten  years  agone. 

The  artisiui  uses  an  umbrella  for  the  same 
reason.  He  may  even  have  become  so  ener¬ 
vated  and  limited  by  the  hard  uses  of  life  as  to 
carry  one  when  the  storm  is  fairly  upon  him  of 
a  week-day  ;  but  be  never  hangs  out  the  pitiful 
sign  of  gentility  by  carrying  one  for  fear  of  a 
rain,  or  because  it’s  kind  o’  lowery  and  it  may 
rain.  Get  a  stout  coat  and  a  slouched  hat, 
man,  we  would  advise,  and  defy  the  weather. 
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The  merchant  generally  carries  an  umbrella 
if  the  clouds  are  the  least  significant  of  rain. 
Indeed,  so  general  is  this  practice,  that  when  we 
sec  a  well-to4o-looking  man,  with  a  seal  chain 
swinging  over  a  chasm  below,  like  a  man  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  cord  over  a  cliff  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  fish-hawks  eggs,  we  look  instinctively 
for  the  black  silk  umbrella  which  generally  goeth 
with  the  well-housed,  well-fed  and  well-dressed 
merchant 

The  successful  merchant  affecteth  not  the  sky, 
and  therefore  the  umbrella  is  no  hindrance  to 
his  vision.  He  is  very  sleek  aud  smooth  for  the 
most  part,  for  devotion  to  I’lutus  engendereth  a 
solemn  and  quiet  tone,  and  a  wise  use  of  a  cour¬ 
teous  tongue.  Mammon  is  not  to  be  worshiped 
with  noise,  neither  is  he  to  divide  honors  with 
the  rapt  Seraphim  who  “  tremble  aud  adore  ” 
nearest  to  divine  oracles, 

“  For  e’en  in  Heaven  he  wore  s  downward  look. 

More  intent  on  Heaven’s  pavement,  woven  gold. 
Than  aught  that’a  holy  else  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific 

therefore  doth  the  merchant  find  the  umbrella 
rather  an  aid  than  hindrance.  It  shutteth  out  all 
but  that  which  is  level  to  his  desires — the  sea 
upon  which  fioatuth  his  “  golden  argories,”  and 
the  swelling  hills  out  of  which  is  dug  the  ruby 
stone,  and  diamond  blaze,  and  yellow. dust,  in 
which  his  soul  doth  greatly  revel  and  rejoice. 
He  needeth  not  the  matin  song  of  birds,  nor  the 
sweet  melancholy  of  the 

“Bird  that  singeth  darkling,’’ 
to  hail  him  to  his  task ;  for  the  clink  of  the 
metal  hath  to  him  a  sweeter  ring.  Let  him  shut 
out  the  sun,  and  walk  as  if  in  shadow,  for  tlius 
is  his  nature  best  pleased,  and  the  arching  of  the 
umbrella  is  in  unison  with  the  narrow  spirit  en¬ 
gendered  by  thrift. 

Women  are  awkward  with  an  umbrella  ;  they 
do  not  bear  its  weight  well — it  swayeth  here  and 
there  in  their  hands,  and  is  often  plunged  into 
the  face  of  the  passer-by.  For  the  most  part, 
they  let  it  rest  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  rain 
therefrom  drippeth  adown  their  garments  like 
unto  the  oil  that  streamed  adown  the  robes  of 
the  priestly  Aaron.  A  woman  hath  a  mortal 
aversion  to  the  rain.  She  will  smother  herself 
in  hot  rooms,  and  grow  pallid,  like  cellery 
blenched  for  the  table,  and  be  weak  and  nervous 
for  lack  of  the  free  heavens,  and  yet  she  will 
not  suffer  the  damp  air  to  invade  her,  lest  the 
color  of  her  gloves  be  changed^;  and  the  starched 
petticoat  collapse,  and  the  bravery  of  plume, 
and  lace  and  ribbon  wilt  down  into  unseemly 
flabiness.  Not  thus  cared  the  wondrous  Joan  of 
Arc :  not  thus  the  noble  women  whose  names 
Vot.  IV-13. 


gleam  adown  the  rough  steeps  of  time,  whose 
comliness  was  not  in  plaited  robes,  or  braided 
hair,  or  well-adjusted  gem,  but  in  the  out-speak¬ 
ing  of  great  thoughts  and  heroic  achievements. 
Verily,  it  were  better  that  women  learned  the 
virtues  of  the  umbrella,  if  so  they  would  learn 
the  beneficence  of  Ibee  air  and  the  wholesome 
play  of  the  elements. 

We  doubt  much  if  an  umbrella  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  property  ;  and  hence  when  one  after 
another  has  disappeared  from  our  dormitory,  we 
have  not  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  pursue  them. 
Truly,  he  who  needeth  shelter  should  have  it 
freely.  It  should  not  be  an  act  of  disrepute  when 
he  taketh  an  umbrella  from  your  sanctum,  and 
goeth  his  way  to  leave  it  in  the  hall  of  a  friend, 
for  to  our  mind  men  and  women  overtaken  by 
the  storm  should  be  free  to  sieze  a  covering 
therefrom  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and,  when 
the  occasion  is  over,  leave  the  same  wherever 
convenience  may  best  dictate. 

We  remember  once  to  have  seen  a  tall  man 
with  a  ferocious  pair  of  whiskers,  who  carried  a 
blue  umbrella,  upon  which  was  printed  “  Stolen 
from  John  Brown.”  Now,  we  looked  observantly 
at  this  man  who  could  raise  above  his  head  such 
a  libel  upon  bis  neighbors  ;  and  his  small,  keen 
eyes,  so  near  together  that  they  gave  him  a  half 
rogue,  half  monkey  look,  indicated  the  kind  of 
character  that  would  defraud  most  respectably, 
thieve  in  a  genteel  shop-keeping  manner,  and 
yet  regard  the  poor  peccadillo  of  an  unreturned 
umbrella  in  the  aspect  of  a  theft.  Such  n  man 
will  wriggle  through  the  meshes  of  the  law  with 
the  dextertiy  of  an  eel,  but  surely  he  is  incapable 
of  understanding  even  the  simple  golden  rule 
of  Christian  morals. 

For  ourselves  our  cheek  would  tingle  with 
shame  at  the  bare  idea  of  reminding  a  friend 
that  an  umbrella  had  not  been  returned.  When 
it  ceases  to  storm  the  convenience  should  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  and  whose 
ever  necessities  should  next  appear,  should,  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  open  it  against  the  peltings 
of  the  pitiless  storm,  in  a  serene  conviction 
that  in  so  doing  he  acts  virtuously.  This,  we 
opine,  is  the  true  ethics  of  the  umbrella. 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

Yoc\o  Amekica  is  said  to  be  recklessly  au¬ 
dacious  and  irreverent,  regardless  of  God  or 
man  ;  he  is  said  to  be  a  go-ahead,  spitting,  noisy 
being,  intent  upon  a  good  time  irrespective  of 
consequences.  All  this  is  but  partially  true. 
Young  America  certainly  considers  himself  of 
age  to  speak  for  himself ;  he  does  not  like  dic¬ 
tation,  nor  old-fogy  preaching,  nor  cant,  nor 
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fvctcnsion  of  any  kind.  He  is  out-spoken,  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  a  little  high-faluting.  Hu  likes  to 
hang  his  legs  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  to  tip  his 
hat  upon  one  side,  and  affect  something  of  the 
rowdy — not  because  his  affinities  are  rude  or 
outre,  or  noisy,  but  in  these  ways  he  is  able  best 
to  show  his  contempt  for  cant  and  pretension, 
and  straight-lacedness  in  any  way. 

The  oid  Pilgrim  blood,  which  had  found  itself 
best  expressed  in  long  prayers,  sermons  of  two 
hours  in  length,  a  nasal  twang  to  slow  psalm¬ 
ringing,  and  an  inveterate  hatred  for  Quakers. 
Anabaptists  and  Papacy,  is  just  as  strong  and 
just  as  radical  now  as  in  those  days,  but  it  finds 
a  different  expression.  It  flows  in  the  veins  of 
live  men  now  as  then.  It  will  be  heard  and  felt. 
It  has  revolted  at  its  old  Puritanic  expression, 
and  outgrown  the  stiff  waistcoat,  as  it  has  the 
dull  sermons  and  restricted  dogmas  of  the 
chnrch.  It  talks  largely  alK>ut  independence, 
as  though  an  old  fogy  was  a  fool  and  a  dotard, 
while  at  heart  there  is  not  a  more  order-loving, 
law-abiding  creature  on  earth  than  this  Young 
America. 

His  Protestant,  Puritanic  blood,  always  at 
boiling  point,  always  radical,  always  fretting  at 
coercion  or  restraint,  always  fearful  its  liberty 
is  to  be  curtailed,  always  suspicious  of  power, 
always  eyeing  the  ruler  with  a  sharp  contempt, 
having  nothing  of  very  great  moment  upon 
which  to  e.vpend  itself,  takes  pleasure  in  a  cool, 
dare-devil  air,  which  evaporates  with  extreme 
youth  and  leaves  behind  a  sol)er,  energetic,  and 
ereo  religious  man,  whose  aim  is  to  uphold  re¬ 
ligion  and  law,  and  to  take  a  rc.spectable  po- 
ritioa  in  society. 

It  is  really  strange  to  see  how  solidly  reliable 
and  excellent  is  this  heart  of  Young  America, 
when  you  can  get  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  you 
can  do  so  only  l)y  casual  glimpses,  for  his  “  heart 
is  not  worn  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.” 
He  repels  your  scrutiny  as  he  does  your  inter¬ 
ference,  and  you  can  judge  of  him  only  by  some 
anguard(‘d  spontaneity.  He  rushes  pell-mell  to 
swell  the  numlxjrs  of  a  mob,  but  he  listens  to 
the  reading  of  the  riot  act,  and  puts  himself  at 
once  to  the  support  of  legitimate  authority.  He 
loves  excitement,  but  he  hates  a  mob.  He  goes 
to  hear  a  stump  orator,  and  throws  up  his  cap 
and  shouts  with  the  loudest,  but  ten  to  one  the 
orator  is  the  subject  of  his  jeering  criticism,  and 
the  whole  occasion  a  farce. 

He  joins  torch-light  processions,  military  com¬ 
panies.  fire  companies.  Masonic  and  civil ;  ex¬ 
pends  largely  both  time  and  money  in  this  way, 
because  he  is  fond  of  display,  delights  in 
pageantry,  when  it  comes  from  the  people,  and 


is  lavish  of  his  superabundant  blood  and  muscle  ; 
but  In  all  this  he  sees  the  expression  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  in-born  equality,  the  shoulder  to  shoulder  of 
the  people. 

He  talks  contemptuously  of  any  effort  made 
by  women ;  ridicules  her  dress,  her  manners,  her 
literature.  But  he  lavishes  his  hard  earnings 
freely  to  promote  the  extravagance  of  wife  or 
sister ;  he  crowds  to  hear  the  woman  who  can 
lecture  or  preach,  and  reads  everything  that  a 
woman  WTites,  only  because  it  is  a  woman’s 
writing,  for  he  has  an  intense  desire  to  learn  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  a  woman.  More  than 
this,  he  instinctively  takes  off  his  hat  in-  the 
presence  of  a  woman.  If  he  spit  and  meet  the 
eye  of  a  woman  at  the  time  he  feels  eml»rra.ssed 
in  spite  of  his  pretension  to  the  contrary,  for  his 
blood  and  brains  are  of  a  high  culture.  He 
gives  her  the  best  seat  in  the  stage  or  car  ;  he 
helps  her  over  difficult  places,  and  screens  her 
from  painful  sights  and  disagreable  sounds.  In¬ 
deed,  Young  America  is  a  gentieman  at  heart, 
and  he  cannot  heip  himseif.  His  rudeness  is 
affectation,  brought  upon  himself  by  his  honest 
di.«gust  at  pretension  and  cant. 

Young  America  calls  father  and  mother  “  the 
old  man  and  the  old  woman  but  he  is  apt  to 
lx*  homesick  long  after  he  can  be  called  a  fmy, 
and  when  in  foreign  lands  his  “  untraveled  ” 
heart  turns  painfully  homeward.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  kin  and  country  arc  abiding,  although 
he  goes  out  from  both  upon  any  or  every  pn-- 
text.  Wherever  he  goes, 

“  He  still  has  hopes,  his  long  vexations  past, 

Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last.” 

But  his  whitening  bones  along  the  deserts  of 
every  soil  and  every  clime  tell  how  sadly  futile 
are  his  hopes. 

Young  America  calls  an  aged  man  “  old 
daddy.”  His  fir.st  impulse  is  to  laugh  and  jeer 
him  if  he  is  old  and  ragged.  If  his  white  locks 
are  without  the  dignity  which  should  accompany 
age  he  feels  a  contempt,  instant  and  irresistible  ; 
for  his  instincts,  clear  and  strong,  tell  him  these 
are  the  tokens  of  an  ill-spent  life— a  youth  of 
industry  and  virtue  are  not  succeeded  by  pen¬ 
ury  and  vagalmndism — but  his  native  tolerance 
comes  in  to  counteract  his  native  disgust ;  he 
rises  to  his  feet  at  his  approach,  gives  him  the 
comfortable  seat,  extends  to  him  the  helping 
hand,  speaks  to  him  with  tenderness  and  respect. 

Contrusting  Young  America  with  the  yonth 
of  other  countries,  it  may  be  said  of  him  as 
was  once  said  of  the  Lacedemonians.  An  old 
man  having  entered  a  theater  at  Athens  passed 
from  place  to  place  till  he  had  nearly  made  a 
circuit  of  the  building  without  finding  a  scat. 
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At  length  he  approached  the  side  occupied  by  a  dued  and  tender,  flouts  the  soul  upward  to  the 
group  of  the  pt'ople  of  Lacedemonia.  Instantly  bights  of  divine  love  and  heavenly  aspiration, 


they  each  rose  to  their  feet  to  give  him  a  place. 
The  lively  Athenians  were  delighted  with  this 
exhibition  of  virtue,  and  responded  with  loud 
and  prolonged  applause.  When  it  had  subsided 
the  old  man  thus  replied : 

“  The  Athenians  kmw  what  is  right,  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  jwarfice  it.” 

‘  THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  our  intention,  under  this  head,  to  give 
such  descriptions  of  the  various  churches  and 
pastors  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  shall  seem  to 
us  best  accordant  with  the  purposes  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  designed  to  be  not  only  national  but  liberal 
in  character.  We  are  no  time-server,  therefore 
we  may  speak  freely  ;  we  are  no  scoffer  at  divine 
truths,  therefore  we  shall  not  speak  irreverently. 
We  hold  that  as  the  church  represents  the  moral 
sentiment,  it  should  be  above  suspicion  ;  as  it 
represents  the  siiiritual,  the  fervor  of  its  zeal 
should  be  unquestioned,  and  the  fires  upon  the 
altar  should  be  lighted  by  no  profane  hands. 
We  shall  see  what  we  find  there. 

OKACE  (episcopal)  CIimOH — KEV.  DR.  TAYLOR. 

We  are  religious,  lioth  by  external  culture  and 
original  organization ;  we  love  the  dim  re¬ 
ligious  lights  of  the  church  ;  we  do  not  object 
to  dogmas,  even  when  unaccordant  with  our  own 
faith,  provided  the  believers  therein  are  honest 
and  staunch  in  their  adherence  to  them— pro¬ 
vided  they  do  believe,  and  do  not  follow  from 
motives  of  interest  or  the  externals  of  respect¬ 
ability  ;  therefore  doth  the  entrance  to  a  church 
aifect  us  with  a  profound  awe,  and  we  feel  as  if 
even  face  to  face  with  the  divine  as  the  walls  con¬ 
secrate  to  God  enfold  us  in  their  solemn  embrace. 
We  may  be  even  superstitious  in  this  feeling,  so 
deeply  does  the  religious  element  predominate 
in  our  constitution.  The  Unseen  is  to  us  the 
everlasting  Seen.  The  external  world,  with  its 
broad  acres  of  fniitage  and  its  bowers  of  bloom, 
are  less  obvious  to  us  than  the  heavenly  plains 
watered  by  divine  rivers  and  redolent  with  the 
aromas  of  amaranthine  bowers  and  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  asphodels.  We  can  renounce  flesh  and  blood 
without  a  pang ;  but  that  “  spiritual  body” 
which  is  to  come  to  the  resurrection  is  the  living 
force  which  animates  our  whole  frame. 

Therefore  it  is  that  a  church  is  to  us,  in  its 
best  Bcnfo.  symbolic  of  that  temple  con.«ecratc, 
in  which  God  is  Ixist  pleased  to  make  himself 
incarnate,  and  when  we  enter  one  whose  archi¬ 
tecture  falls  upon  the  senses  like  the  harmonies 
of  a  poem,  whose  religious  lights  predispose  to 
spiritual  contemplations,  and  whose  music,  sub- 


we  look  upon  the  experience  as  a  Pilgrim  gleam 
of  the  Delectable  Gardens  and  the  crystal  gates 
of  the  Eternal  City.  The  rude  contacts  and 
harsh  realities  of  the  world  recede  from  our 
sight  and  we  “  walk  with  God.”  and  “  are  not,” 
as  was  said  of  the  divine  man  of  old,  for  our 
proper  self  is  merged  into  the  All-Beautiful. 

Such  have  been  our  feelings  on  entering  Grace 
Church,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  city  of  New  York  churches.  The  harmonies 
of  the  interior  are  such  that  the  real  splendoi^ 
of  its  decorations  disappear  in  the  sense  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  propriety ;  the  rich  furnishings 
accord  with  the  tone  and  texture  of  the  edifice, 
and  we  cease  even  to  admire,  we  forget  to  be 
critical.  The  prelude  from  the  fine-toned  organ 
swells  like  an  unseen  voice  along  the  arches, 
rising  and  softening  like  the  breathings  of  a 
prayer. 

At  length  the  priest  appears  in  his  robes  of 
office,  and  illusion  vanishes,  as  if  at  the  touch  of 
some  disenchanting  wand.  Instantly  we  feel  the 
majesty  of  man  as  a  creator ;  we  see  that  he  is 
great  because  he  builds  up  a  magnificent  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  inner  life,  which  is  so  great  and 
so  beautiful  that  man  in  his  meanness,  or  incora- 
peteucy,  dwindles  into  foolishness  beneath  it. 
Such  a  temple  converts  ordinary  officials  into  a 
satire.  If  the  building  be  worthy  of  its  divine 
appointment,  the  functionaries  should  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  inspiration  of  the  sweet  harpist 
of  Judah  or  the  wise  magnificence  of  a  Solomon. 
We  should  not  be  made  to  feel  the  discrepancy 
of  a  grand  temple  and  an  inferior  ministration. 
We  should  not  be  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
the  temple  is  all  in  all,  and  the  priest  a  failure. 

Yet  such  is  the  case  not  unfrequently,  and 
such  will  be  the  case  while  the  institution  of  the 
church  is  upheld  by  salaried  officials,  who.  how¬ 
ever  good  and  worthy,  and  cultured,  as  men. 
lack  the  unction  of  a  divine  call.  The  profes¬ 
sional  priest  bars  the  way  to  those  who  should 
be  led  to  the  gates  of  Paradise  by  the  God-in¬ 
voked  prophet  and  shepherd  of  souls. 

The  music  of  Grace  Church  is  exceedingly 
fine,  albeit  the  congregation  is  dismissed  with 
tones  in  a  measure  more  befitting  some  profane 
assemblage  of  sinners  than  a  devout  people  just 
from  the  bended  knee  of  soul-uttered  prayer. 

The  rector.  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  has  long  been 
known  to  the  New  Yorkers  for  a  peculiarity  of 
voice,  which  reminds  one  of  “  Orator  Puff.”  who 
had  two  tones  to  his  voice,  one  low  down  in  the 
chest,  and  the  other  emenating  from  the  very 
sky-light  of  his  head ;  and  who  startles  his  hear- 
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ers  by  jumpiug  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with* 
out  the  least  preparation,  not  even  »  Jide  or  In¬ 
termediate  note.  This  would  be  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  all  pleasure  in  listening  to  a 
public  speaker ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  a  de¬ 
fect  of  articulation,  by  which  one  half  of  every 
word  is  lost  in  the  jaws,  all  the  purposes  of 
listening  are  defeated,  and  we,  for  one,  aban¬ 
doned  the  effect,  after  having  incurred  a  violent 
headache  in  our  attempt  to  fill  out  the  sentences. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  an  ordinary  looking  man,  upon 
the  verge  of  seventy,  but  he  does  not  win  our 
favor  by  the  sanctities  of  his  office,  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  fill,  nor  by  that  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  age  which  sometimes  endows  a 
man  with  a  glory  scarcely  second  to  the  beauty 
of  youth.  He  is  simply  a  plain,  cultivated  old 
man,  who  uttered  all  he  had  to  say  years  ago. 
and  who  now  cries  “  lo  here  ”  and  “  lo  there,” 
merely  from  a  long  habit  of  so  doing. 

We  observed  the  church  was  but  thinly  at¬ 
tended,  that  the  worshipers  wore  small-headed, 
respectable  men  and  women,  who  go  to  church 
l)ecause  it  is  one  of  the  re.spectabilities  enjoined 
ui)<)n  them,  but  who  look  utterly  stupified  by  the 
inanities  of  their  worship.  The  Grace  Church 
people  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  dress, 
and  albeit,  they  seem  more  stupified  than  edified, 
they  are  evidently  well  pleased  to  inhale  their 
atmosphere  of  mental  vacuity.  We  do  not  blame 
them.  Bread  is  for  live  men  and  women  ;  water 
for  the  thirsty  ;  and  God’s  truth  for  the  needy. 
A  soul  capable  of  large  iuhalation.s  would  utterly 
colliip.se  in  the  air  of  Grace  Church.  The  only 
person  who  seemed  to  lie  on  the  alert,  and  joy¬ 
ous  within  its  walls,  was  the  sleek,  handsome. 
well-dres.sed  sexton,  who  moved  about  well  nigh 
as  if  shod  with  gum-elastic. 

— - - 

COFFEE  AND  DIET. 

Tire  subjoined  paragraph  from  an  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  is  a  positive  comfort  to 
rend  in  this  day  of  radicalism,  aud  all  manner 
of  cnideness ;  not  that  we  are  an  inveterate  cof¬ 
fee-drinker  by  any  means,  far  from  it ;  we  are 
too  Epicurean  in  our  taste  to  demoralize  any 
one  of  the  senses.  We  do  not  believe  in  habits 
any  more  than  we  believe  in  excesses.  We  would 
by  no  means  be  drinking  in  coffee  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals  any  more  than  we  would  put  vinegar 
upon  the  hands  every  day  because  we  have  found 
an  aromatic  specimen  of  the  acid  agreeable  of  a 
hot  morning ;  but  a  delicious  cate  may  suggest 
the  aromas  of  the  seeds  of  Mocha,  and  then  it  is 
jierfectly  legitimate  to  lap  the  palate  in  the 
elysium  of  Oriental  luxury ;  delicate  wafer  bis¬ 
cuit  suggest  the  grape  and  the  olive,  and  he 


whose  taste  is  not  vitiated  will  enjoy  thence  a 
feast  as  excellent  to  him  as  the  nectar  and  am¬ 
brosia  to  the  gods.  But  we  will  give  our  ex¬ 
tract  and  then  proceed ; 

“The  effects  of  coffee  upon  the  human  system  consist 
in  making  the  brain  more  actire,  soothing  the  body  gen¬ 
erally,  making  tlie  change  and  waste  of  matter  much 
slower  than  usual,  and  the  demand  for  food,  in  con- 
8e<)uence,  much  less.  These  results  are  produced  by  the 
combined  effects  of  volatile  oil,  a  species  of  tannin,  and  a 
substance  called  theine  or  coffeine,  common  to  both  tea 
and  coffee.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  lessening  of  the 
general  bodily  waste  which  follows  the  consumption  of  a 
daily  allowance  of  coffee  causes  a  saving  of  starch  and 
gluten  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  coffee.’’ 

The  palate  haw  been  treated  with  quite  too 
much  coutempt  by  the  men  aud  women  who  talk 
reform  in  the  country.  One  would  think  it  de¬ 
signed  for  an  orifice  through  which  coarse  con¬ 
diments  w’ere  to  Ite  passed,  needful  to  build  up 
Itone  and  muscle,  brain  and  marrow,  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  life  and  Iwomotion.  They  de¬ 
grade  its  office ;  they  demoralize  the  sentiment 
of  nutrition,  and  by  so  doing  lower  the  whole 
standard  of  the  human  individual.  They  make 
eating  the  work  of  the  artisan,  while  it  is  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  They  make  it  a  means,  while  it  is 
in  essence  an  end.  The  Grecian  gods  do  not 
huddle  together  upon  Olympus,  aud  swallow 
their  etherial  diet  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
themsidves  in  the  conditions  of  existence,  but 
they  are  R'ated  upon  ihrones,  crowned  with  ama¬ 
ranths  and  asphodels,  while  delicious  music  dies 
away  amid  immortal  bowers,  and  youth  and 
lieauty  dispense  the  luscious  fruitage  with  rose- 
tinged  fingers,  aud  pour  out  nectar  from  crys¬ 
talline  vases.  It  is  enjoyment,  not  mere  use  ; 
and  here  is  one  element  of  perennial  youth  and 
immortal  bloom. 

Whmwer  thought  of  the  stately  man  of  Uz, 
or  the  grand  old  founder  of  the  Jews,  white- 
l)earded  Nestor,  wise  Ulys.scs,  or  the  princely 
Achilles,  us  liolting  lirowu  bread  to  a  cup  of  cold 
water  ?  They  had  not  been  what  they  were  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  elements  gathered  from  a  thousand 
climes,  and  assimilated  by  a  wise  moderation 
and  an  a;sthetic  atmosphere. 

We  doubt  much  if  the  prophets  and  martyrs 
were  raiw'd  upon  dry  crusts  aud  cold  slops. 
These  men  and  women  owed  their  magnanimity 
to  a  generous  growth,  coupled  with  a  discreet 
temperance,  and  hence  when  the  great  occasion 
came  they  were  equal  to  the  emergency ;  they 
were  greater  tlian  their  persecutors  liecause  they 
had  been  Is'tter  fed.  morally,  mentally  and 
physically  ;  and  they  would  have  been  stinted  in 
the  two  fiivt.  had  they  been  greatly  stinted  in  the 
last.  Your  delicate  eating  poet  is  your  best. 
We  have  said  we  do  not  believe  in  habits ;  only 
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iinlK.>cile8  full  into  tbum.  Nature  doubta  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  material,  and  she  hurries  it  into 
the  crystal,  for  habits  to  the  moral  are  symbol¬ 
ized  by  crystals  in  the  mineral  world.  The  blood 
of  a  full  organization  must  be  compounded  of  a 
vast  number  of  materials ;  therefore,  if  we  take 
spices,  or  sip  the  grape,  or  eat  veuison,  luxuriate 
in  coffee  from  a  thimble-sized  porcelain,  and 
feast  our  senses  upon  its  soft  odor  and  exquisite 
amber,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  grow 
lean  and  sallow  upon  aromatics,  tipsy  upon 
wine,  plethoric  upon  game,  or  palsied  upon 
Mocha ;  these  arc  abuses  of  the  gifts  of  the  gods. 
Because  we  wear  a  bracelet  upon  the  wrist,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  shall  accept  hand-cuffs 
and  shackles. 

There  is  something  very  inhospitable  in  our 
modern  reform.  It  favors  not  development,  but 
stinting.  It  does  not  promote  a  healthy  growth, 
but  a  dry  emasculation.  It  makes  a  half  man, 
not  a  whole  one.  It  is  Mosaic,  more  than  Christ- 
like.  It  says  do  not,  rather  than  do.  It  is  nega¬ 
tive,  not  afiBrmative.  It  says  thou  shalt  not  com¬ 
mit  crimes,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  “  love  thou,”  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  all  law,*and  the  negation  to  all  crime. 

The  Indian  gorges  himself  with  the  coarse 
products  of  Nature,  and  he  is  little  beyond  the 
beast  he  pursues.  The  Celt  drinks  his  bonny- 
clabber  and  eats  potatoes,  and  his  feet  cling  to 
the  bogs  of  bis  island  home  ;  he  has  a  turbulent 
lymph,  which  achieves  little ;  his  turf  hovel  and 
shouldered  bod  are  the  product  of  his  diet.  The 
German  is  nearly  reduced  to  the  appearance  of 
bis  own  sour-krout,  and  has  come  to  resemble  a 
cabbage  more  than  a  rose.  The  English  have 
taken  the  form  of  their  own  beer  Iwrrels ;  the 
Spaniard  is  as  pungent  and  as  meager  as  one  of 
bis  own  garlics ;  the  Frenchman  much  like  a 
frog  galvanized. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  ?  If  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  a  particular  article  in  the  national  diet 
is  productive  of  such  results,  the  inference  is 
clear,  that  man,  being  cosmopolitan,  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  all  climates,  and  every 
variety  of  diet,  can  be  perfect  in  his  kind  only 
ns  he  levies  contributions  from  every  soil  and 
every  clime  to  build  up  the  sanctity,  beauty  and 
magnanimity  of  his  wonderful  mechanism. 

ne  must  be  temperate,  abstemious  at  inter¬ 
vals,  otherwise  his  virtues  will  wither,  and  his 
palate  usurp  authority,  while  now,  as  God  de¬ 
signed,  it  is  a  careful  official  who  tests  every 
guest  before  he  is  admitted  into  the  presence- 
chamber.  No  one  must  enter  who  startles  the 
delicate  observation  of  the  usher. 

It  is  all  folly  to  restrict  one’s  self,  in  the  arti¬ 


cles  of  the  table,  to  a  few  mean  materials,  but  it 
is  all  important  to  keep  the  appetite  always  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  a  high  mural  sentiment  The  one 
who  lives  upon  potatoes  is  a  sort  of  potato  man ; 
the  vegetarian  is  simply  one-sided,  and  puts  his 
own  stomach  to  the  office  which  the  man  of 
higher  views  demands  of  that  of  the  ox,  if  you 
please,  who  takes  the  crude  vegetable  and  assim¬ 
ilates  it  to  life.  The  water-drinker  pines  away 
or  dies,  or  remains  half  developed,  unless  he 
finds  some  condiment  which  supplies  to  his  blood 
the  chemical  agents  existing  elegantly  in  the  tea 
plant,  or  coffee  tree,  or  grape  vine. 

Men  and  women  have  no  natural  proclivity  to 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  yet,  while  we 
are  stimulating  the  brain  with  the  most  ferocious 
diet,  we  are  at  the  same  time  trying  to  force  the 
stomach  into  such  a  cold,  crude  one,  that  it  re¬ 
sents  the  injustice  and  turns  the  tables  upon  us 
by  demanding  strong  drink,  and  so  the  temper¬ 
ance  reformers  call  us  a  nation  of  drunkards, 
which  is  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  libel  upon  the 
people. 

TVe  must  have  the  grape  in  our  blood  some 
way ;  it  is  the  all-pcr\'ading  subtile  element  cor¬ 
responding  with  our  social  instincts,  and  it  is 
best  to  have  it  lavishly  upon  our  tables,  if  we 
would  escape  those  nameless  hankerings  which 
lead  so  many  to  inebriation.  Man  rejects  con¬ 
tinuity — “  the  muses  love  change,”  and  the  ful¬ 
ler  the  organization  the  greater  need  of  variety. 
Therefore  should  the  table  0801x1  not  only  the 
delicacies  of  fruit  and  all  healthful  viands,  but 
changes,  also,  that  there  may  be  no  temptation 
to  excess.  We  must  remember  that  the  cholera 
took  its  rise  from  the  rice-eaters  of  India,  and 
the  worst  form  of  asphyxia  is  found  among  the 
natives  of  Africa,  whose  diet  consists  almost 
wholly  of  rice. 


BOOK  MAKING. 

SixcK  our  last,  few  works  of  moment  have 
been  laid  upon  our  table.  Aurora  Leigh  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature,  a  critique  upon  which 
will  be  found  in  our  columns.  Phillips  &  Samp¬ 
son  publish  the  Life  of  Charles  V,  by  the  histo¬ 
rian  Robertson,  with  supplementary  chapters 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  Prescott,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Charles 
in  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  and  showing  that 
the  superanuated  despot  by  no  means  let  go  the 
reins  of  Government  daring  his  retirement. 
Through  him  the  rapacious  Alva  and  the  cruel 
Philip  found  a  warm  sanction  for  their  cruel 
atrocities  upon  the  Reformed  Church. 

Kiggins  &  Kellogg  publish  an  elaborate  work 
translated  from  the  French  of  Count  Gasparin, 
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which  will  attract  some  attention  here,  as  it  has 
elsewhere.  The  whole  subject  of  spiritualism  is 
met  and  discussed.  The  turning  of  tables  fully 
admitted ;  all  the  facts  hospitably  entertained, 
and  the  author  goes  on  to  giro  the  solution  by 
denying  their  spiritual  origin.  We  apprehend 
the  drift  of  the  book  to  be  materialism  in  a  sci¬ 
entific  form.  The  tables  turn  by  means  of  a  sub¬ 
tile  fluid  emanating  from  the  human  system,  in 
conjunction  with  the  exercise  of  a  gtrong  will. 
We  should  distinguish  this  fluid  as  unlike  the 
odic  force  described  by  Reichenbach,  which  is  a 
spontaneous  emanation.  As  this  fluid  of  Gaspa- 
rin  is  dependent  upon  a  moral  condition,  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  our  spiritual 
nature,  and  consequently  to  that  of  others  of  the 
race ;  and,  from  a  hasty  survey,  we,  for  one.  are 
not  prepared  to  say  it  may  not  ally  us  to  thow 
who  have  laid  aside  the  earthly  tabernacle.  We 
shall  hope  to  go  further  into  the  subject  at 
another  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  readers 
will  do  well  to  investigate  the  matter  as  they 
have  opportunity,  for  so  far-spread  is  becoming 
this  doctrine  of  spiritualism  that  no  one  of  lib¬ 
eral  views  or  penetrating  mind  can  well  treat  it 
with  indifference  or  contempt.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  illusion  and  superstition  are  at  one 
extreme,  a  hard,  irreligious  materialism  occupies 
the  other. 

- - 

INSPIRATION  FROM  OUR  MOTTO. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Ohio  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Getting  a  copy  of  your  Magazine,  I 
was  struck  with  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  your 
motto,  Onward,  and  composed  the  following 
lines  on  that  subject,  which  1  trust  will  meet 
with  your  approbation 

“ONWARD!” 

BT  HBBBOB  BILL. 

Cnfurl  the  sUndard  to  the'  bteeze ; 

Raise  the  glorious  ensign  high  ; 

Shout  I  shout  aloud  for  victory, 

Onward  I  is  the  battle-cry  ; 

Onward  t  though  the  deep'ning  gloom 
Gathers  thickly  on  our  way. 

Soon  win  vanish  aU  the  darkness, 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

Slander’s  flood  around  us  dashing, 

Seeks  to  overwhelm  the  soul —  / 

Sorrow’s  deep  and  chaflng  billows 
At  onr  feet  may  madly  roll. 

But  regardless  of  our  danger. 

Fix  on/ailA  the  quivering  eye, 

Gazing  only  in  the  future,  » 

Onward  I  shout  the  battle-cry. 

If  the  storms,  in  fury  raging. 

Dash  our  bark  upon  the  shore. 

Smiling  oft,  but  ne’er  despairing, 

We  will  brave  the  flood  once  more. 


Knowing  nought  but  penteeranct, 
like  the  eagle  soaring  high, 

Far  above  the  raging  tempest — 
Onward  I  shout  the  battle-cry. 

Onward  pressing,  turning  never 
From  the  path  that  leads  to  fiuac- 
Onward !  upward  !  never  tiring, 

We  will  gain  ourselves  a  name  ; 
And  as  clouds  around  us  gather 
Let  us  raise  the  shout  on  high, 
While  the  distant  hills  re  echo. 
Onward  I— .’tis  our  battle-cry. 

Ohio,  January  1,  1857. 


ALEXANDER  AT  BABYLON. 

BY  ZKNKTTE. 

FrCh  the  conquest  of  empires,  and  laden  with  spoil. 

See,  the  hero  returns  from  the  field  of  his  fame. 

To  repose  for  awhile  from  victorious  toil 

’Midst  the  honors  the  nations  bestow  on  his  name. 

He  has  passed  o’er  the  world  like  a  spirit  of  wrath, 

And  thrones  at  his  bidding  have  vanished  away  ; 

Through  cities  and  kingdoms  has  hewed  liis  red  path, 
And  millions  of  conquered  acknowledge  his  sway. 

O’er  the  red  sands  of  F^ypt  his  legions  have  trod. 
Where  the  simoon  sweeps  by  on  its  fiery  wings  ; 

Again  on  the  proud  hilts  of  Judah  hare  stood. 

And  traversed  the  cities  of  Israel’s  kings. 

Through  the  rich  vales  of  Persia  his  pathway  has  been. 
O’er  the  foam  of  the  flood,  o’er  the  lone  mountain's 
hight ; 

Tlie  Scythian  deserts  his  legions  hare  seen, 

And  the  palm  groves  of  India  hare  waved  in  Iiis 
sight. 

But  now,  from  the  field  of  his  conquests  returned. 
Proud  Babylon’s  towers  meet  the  conqueror’s  eye  ; 

Ah  I  little  he  deemed  while  his  proud  spirit  burned 
In  its  longings  fur  fame  that  he  came  but  to  die. 

There’s  a  band  cometh  slowly  bis  footsteps  to  meet, 

’Us  the  wisest  of  Babylon’s  soothsayers  old  ; 

•Not  with  music  and  ofTrings  the  monarch  to  greet 
Come  they,  but  the  secrets  of  fate  to  unfold. 

Their  aspect  is  stem,  and  a  shadow  lies  deep 
In  the  fathomless  depths  of  each  dark  searching  eye  ; 

And  the  white  locks  of  age,  o’er  their  shoulders  that 
sweep. 

Add  grandeur  to  sternness  as  loudly  they  cry  : 

“  Come  not  to  our  city,  young  warrior  I  the  star 
Of  thy  destiny  darkens  with  omens  of  gloom  ; 

Red  meteors  stream  o’er  the  heavens  afar. 

And  Fate  whispers  sternly  the  words  of  thy  doom. 

“  Come  not  to  our  city,  strange  warnings  have  met 
The  astrologer’s  gaze  on  the  lone  midnight  sky  ; 

They  tell  that  the  bounds  of  thy  Empire  are  set. 

And  thou  comest  to  Babylon  only  to  die  I” 

Ah  I  vain  is  that  warning — what  knows  he  of  fear. 

Who  has  triumphed  o’er  nature  and  man  in  his  might. 

Who  never  has  quailed  in  his  stormy  career. 

Shall  he  now  turn  aside  from  his  coarse  in  aCTright  7 

Yes  I  vain  is  the  warning — shall  he  who  aspired 
To  be  worshipped  as  God  by  his  followers  stem. 

By  a  soothsayer’s  warning  with  terror  inspired. 

In  cowardly  fear  from  his  purposes  turn? 
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No !  oDwanl  to  pleasure  and  riotous  inirtU ! 

Let  the  shout  of  the  battle  be  hushed  for  a  while  ; 
Gire  a  moment’s  repose  to  the  nations  of  earth. 

While  tho  conqueror  yields  him  to  revelings  vile  t 

Yet  wait  for  a  season— the  banquet  is  spread, 

And  revelry  towers  to  the  madness  of  mirth  ; 

Tlie  bacchanals  riot  till  reason  is  fle<l, 

And  the  wine-cup  avenges  the  miseries  of  earth. 

For  prone  in  the  dust  see  the  conqueror  now— 

He  hears  not,  be  heeds  not  the  clarion  of  fame  ; 

How  strangely  yon  diadem  gleams  on  a  brow 
Thus  cast  on  the  earth  unto  scorning  and  shame. 

How  powerless  that  arm,  once  the  stem  foeman’s 
dread  I 

How  tame  is  that  spirit,  once  dauntless  in  fight  I 
From  that  pale  haughty  brow  the  stem  beauty  is  fled  ; 
And  those  dim  eyes  are  shorn  of  their  glorious  light. 

The  hand  that  once  wielded  the  battle-brand  lies 
Despoiled  of  its  power,  on  the  scarce-heaving  breast ; 
And  the  heart  that  once  thrilled  to  ambition’s  loud 
cries, 

And  the  shout  of  the  conflict,  will  soon  be  at  rest.* 

Ho,  bacchanals  I  bear  ye  your  monarch  away  ! 

The  fever  of  death  is  in  every  vein  ; 

And  be  whom  earth’s  millions  were  forced  to  obey. 

By  the  demon  of  wine  ’midst  his  triumphs  is  slain. 


ELIZABETH  J.  EAMES.  | 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  observe  that  this 
woman  of  genius  and  child  of  song  has  ceased 
from  the  thorny  pathway  of  earth  to  tread  the 
dim  shores  of  the  eternal,  where  we  believe  di¬ 
vine  harps  will  soothe  her  gentle  spirit  into 
forgetfulness  of  the  weary  past.  Elizabeth  J. 
Eames  was  one  of  those,  so  numerous  in  this 
country,  whose  tastes  and  proclivities  are  on  the 
side  of  art,  but  whom  a  severe  destiny  has  com¬ 
pelled  into  walks  discordant  to  their  fine  sensi¬ 
bilities.  She  was  emphatically  endowed  with 
genius,  but  her  delicate  physique  was  ill  able  to 
endure  the  fiery  trial  which  awaits  always  the 
woman  endowed  beyond  her  sisters.  She  needed 
the  kind  fostering  and  tender  appreciation  which 
came  to  her  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  but  which  should  be  the  daily  atmosphere 
of  the  poet. 

Her  poetry  was  her  own.  Thoughtful,  tender 
and  impassioned,  no  one  struck  the  key-note  to 
which  she  responded,  but  her  utterances  came 
from  her  own  well-spring  of  harmony.  She 
wrote  impulsively,  but  revised  with  care,  and 
we  believe  that,  should  her  poems  be  collected, 
they  would  make  a  volume  of  rare  artislic  ex¬ 
cellence.  Poetry  was  to  her  a  living  atmos¬ 
phere.  There  was  no  discrepancy  between  it  and 
the  life  of  the  woman,  for  she  struck  the  be¬ 
holder  at  once  as  most  graceful  and  remark¬ 
able.  But  alas !  the  sacred  fire  was  committed 
to  so  frail  a  tenement  that  it  shivered  and 


trembled,  and  finally  expired  in  the  ashes  of  its 
own  glowing  aspirations. 

We  remember  the  first  time  we  saw  this  sister 
of  song.  She  was  dressed  in  black  —  a  lacc 
vail  fell  from  the  back  of  her  bead,  giving  a 
nun-like  sanctity  to  her  appearance,  while  her 
calm,  gentle  manners  and  low  voice  pre¬ 
served  the  illusion.  Her  eyes  had  a  weird,  un¬ 
earthly  expression,  as  if  they  had  parted  the 
intervening  clouds  and  caught  a  gleam  of  the 
crystal  gates  of  the  Eternal  City.  We  knew 
that  she  had  suffered  long  and  deeply,  but  we 
saw  the  heavenly  patience  which  had  converted 
the  absynth  truly  into  an  herb  of  grace. 

Not  long  before  her  death  she  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  soul-breathing  poem : 

IT  IS  NOT  LONG  TILL  MORNING. 

BY  EUZABBTII  JK»ier  EAKBS. 

It  is  not  long  till  morning  I 
I  heard  a  pale  and  patient  sufferer  say, 

As  through  the  long  and  lonely  hours  she  lay  , 

For  night  was  more  familiar  fur  than  day, 

To  this  poor,  feeble,  sickly  child  of  clay. 

Who  waited  fur  the  morning  1 
It  is  not  long  till  morning  I 
Oh  I  what  a  lesson  of  endurance  strong ; 

Of  weakness  conquered,  pain  combatted  long, 

Of  sighs  suppressed  upon  a  faltering  tongue, 

Spoke  in  those  hope-fed  word.s,  ’’It  is  not  long, 
Light  cometh  with  the  morning  I” 

It  is  not  long  till  morning  t 
Now  the  still  night  has  hushed  the  honse  to  rest, 
And  each  calm  pillow  with  sleep’s  poppies  prest. 
Holding  the  slumberer  in  bright  visions  blest, 

But  not  for  her,  comes  night  a  welcome  guMt, 
Dreaming  till  breaks  the  morning. 

It  is  not  long  till  morning ! 

Not  long  for  thee  I  Upon  thy  sleepless  sight 
Must  rise  at  last  thy  final  day  and  night ; 

Oh !  then  shall  dawn  that  everlasting  light, 

Making  thy  day*spring  from  on  high,  all  bright, 

In  that  unending  morning  I 

I  - ►**»>** - 

ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Art  A3IONO  the  ANnsyiR.— Sir  David  Brewster  has  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  British  Association  an  object  of  so  incredi¬ 
ble  a  nature  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  evidence 
could  have  rendered  the  statement  at  all  probable, 
vU :  the  finding,  at  the  treasure-house  at  Nineveh,  of  a 
rock-crystal  lens,  where  it  had  for  centuries  lain  en¬ 
tombed.  He  examined  the  lens  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  took  its  several  measurements.  It  was  not  entirely  cir¬ 
cular  in  its  aperture— being  16-lOths  inches  in  its  longest 
diameter,  and  14-lOths  inches  in  its  shorter.  Its  general 
form  was  that  of  a  plano-concave  lens— the  plane  side 
having  been  formed  of  one  of  the  original  faces  of  the  six- 
sided  crystal  quartz,  as  was  ascertained  by  its  action  on 
I>olarized  light  ^  this  was  badly  polished  and  scratched. 
The  convex  face  of  the  lens  had  not  been  ground  in  a 
dish-shaped  tool  in  any  manner  as  lenses  are  now  formed, 
but  was  shaped  in  a  lapidary’s  wheel,  or  some  such  man¬ 
ner.  Hence  it  was  unequally  thick,  but  its  extreme  thick¬ 
ness  was  2-lOths  of  an  inch,  iU  focal  length  being  4^4 
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ineiie^.  It  )um1  tw«We  renutius  of  cavitiM,  which  had 
originally  contained  liquids  or  condensed  gases ;  but  ten 
of  these  had  been  opened,  probably  in  the  rough  handling 
which  it  receired  in  the  act  of  being  ground ;  most  of 
them,  therefore,  had  discharged  their  gaseous  contents. 

Fuxch  An.— The  science  of  the  imitation  of  the  works 
of  Nature  has  never  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  by  the  French,  and  in  none  of  its  branches  does  it 
excite  more  astonishment  and  admiration  than  in  the  art 
of  imitating  precious  stones.  There  is  in  Paris  a  vast  es¬ 
tablishment  of  this  sort,  carried  on  by  M.  Bourguignon, 
where  the  whole  process  of  transforming  a  few  grains  of 
dirty,  heavy-looking  sand  into  diamonds  of  the  purest  wa¬ 
ter  is  daily  going  on.  The  sand  employed,  and  upon  which 
everything  depends,  is  found  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau, 
and  eqjoys  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  trade  that  large 
quantities  are  exported.  The  coloring-irutter  for  imitat¬ 
ing  emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires,  is  entirely  mineral, 
and  has  been  brought  to  high  perfection.  The  scales  of 
}he  roach  and  dace  are  chiefly  employed  to  line  the  false 
pearls.  They  must  be  stripped  from  the  fish  while  living, 
in  order  to  imitate  the  glistening  hue  of  the  real  pearl. 
By  the  art  employed  by  M.  Bourguignon  a  moat  perfect 
imitation  is  made  of  Nature’s  most  exquisite  productions. 

MstjjiABi.x  iRox  atfi)  Sixxi _ The  London  Mechanic 

gives  an  account  of  the  French  method  of  manufacturing 
malleable  iron  and  steel  from  decarbonated  cast-in>n, 
without  easting,  by  beating  it  in  contact  with  a  metallic 
oxide,  or  a  carboiute  containing  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
oxide,  and  then  rolling  or  hammering  it  without  previous 
puddling.  The  east-iron  to  be  converted  should  be  cast 
in  bars  or  plates,  in  such  a  way  that  the  bubbles  or  im¬ 
purities  may  form  the  end  of  the  bar  or  plate,  and  be  cut 
off  with  the  rough  end,  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
the  entire  surface ;  and  the  bars  or  plates  should  also  be 
of  such  sise  that,  when  extended  by  rolling,  they  will  give 
the  required  form  of  bar  or  plate  to  be  produced.  The 
substances  used  for  eSecting  the  conversion  of  the  casf- 
iron  are  protoxide  of  sine  and  calamine  ;  but  the  oxides  of 
iron,  red  oxide  of  manganese,  or  oxides  of  lead,  may  also 
be  employed. 

RiotTLATrao  Teupiiutijm  sxd  VxirnLATiO!f. — A  ther- 
mostal,  for  regulating  temperature  and  ventilation,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  English  journals.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
fiat  circular  hollow  cases,  about  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  deep,  attached  together  in  their  centers.  Each 
ease  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether,  which 
is  readily  affected  by  change  of  temperature.  The  eases, 
comprising  about  six,  are  suspended  one  under  the  other, 
and  to  the  lowest  one  is  attached  a  weight  by  a  cord  that 
passes  over  an  eccentric  pulley.  On  an  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  the  ether  expands,  and  the  weight  foils  down, 
and  it  is  drawn  up  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  external  discs  of  the  cases  when  the  air  is  cooled. 

RaiLWar  SioxaiA. — Mr.  Tyer’s  plan  of  electric  railway 
signals  has  been  examined  by  competent  judges  and  high, 
ly  commended.  The  inventor’s  plan  is  that  the  tram  it¬ 
self,  upon  entering  any  station,  shall  give  notice  to  the 
station  it  has  left  that  the  line  is  so  for  clear  ;  that,  upon 
quitting  a  station,  the  train  shall  transmit  a  sigiul  to  the 
next  station  in  advance,  directing  attention  thereto  by 
sounding  a  bell ;  the  trarumission  of  signals  from  any  in¬ 
termediate  point  between  stations,  so  that  an  alarm  can 
be  given  and  assistance  obtained  in  the  event  of  a  break¬ 
down  or  other  stoppage  on  the  liiw  ;  that  the  engineman 
be  signaled  from  the  station  be  is  approaching  at  any  dis¬ 


tance  deemed  requisite  ;  auxiliary  sigiuls  and  fog  detona¬ 
tors  being  thus  rendered  unnecessary.  The  apparatus  also 
sounds  the  steam-whistle,  and  keeps  a  register  of  the  sig¬ 
nals — the  whole  being  accomplished  by  g:Jranie  agency 
and  the  wheels  of  the  engine.  The  latter,  in  certain 
places,  press  a  system  of  springs  which  open  or  close  the 
circuit. 

Elictbic  Power. — Another  fact  has  been  added  to  elec¬ 
trical  science — namely,  that  the  fiame  from  a  blowpipe  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  more  electric  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  flame  ;  and  the  discoverer  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Grove,  has 
come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  there  is  a  voltaic 
current,  and  that  of  no  mean  intensity,  due  to  flame,  and 
not  dependent  on  thermo  electricity.  He  believes,  too, 
that  by  attaching  to  a  powerful  pair  of  bellows  a  tube 
from  which  a  row  of  jets  proceeds,  and  altemating  pairs 
of  platinum  in  flames  urged  by  the  jets,  a  flame-battery 
might  be  produced,  which  would  produce  chemical  decom¬ 
position  and  all  the  usual  effects  of  the  voltaic  pile. 

RxpRODi'cnoN  or  ExoRsvixas. — In  1847  M.  Niepee  pub¬ 
lished  a  memoir  on  the  action  of  different  vapors,  and 
among  others  that  of  iodine.  He  stated  that  the  vapor 
of  iodine  attached  itself  to  the  blacx  portions  of  an  en¬ 
graving  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites,  so  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  reproduced  on  paper  sized  with  starch,  or 
on  glass  coated  with  this  substance.  To  render  them  un¬ 
alterable,  the  following  is  his  process :  If  a  design  thus 
obtained  on  starched  paper  or  glass  be  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  will  disappear  ;  if  the  paper 
or  glass  be  then  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  iodide  of  silver,  into  which  the  iodide  of  amidone, 
forming  the  primitive  design,  has  been  converted,  being 
much  mure  sensitive  than  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  imbued,  is  acted  upon  much  more 
rapidly  ;  if  the  paper  or  glass  be  then  dipped  into  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  gallic  acid,  the  design  is  immediately  reproduced, 
and  it  is  then  treated  with  hypo-sulphite  exactly  as  is 
dune  with  photographic  pictures.  By  this  process  the 
design  becomes  as  permanent  as  these  latter.  The  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  reproduction  of 
old  engravings,  by  first  forming  a  negative  upon  albumin¬ 
ized  glass,  by  means  of  the  previously  iodized  engravings 
placed  upon  it. 

IiiPROvx]fE.vr  m  Timr-Kkipbiis. — ^The  ordinary  chro¬ 
nometer,  or  watch-balance,  it  is  well  known,  plays  on 
points  at  the  ends  of  its  axis,  and  its  motions  or  vibra¬ 
tions  are  governed  by  the  tension  of  a  vailed  spring,  which, 
in  watches,  is  called  the  hair-spring.  This  balance,  which 
has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  invention  in  mechan¬ 
ics,  has,  of  late  years,  to  a  considerable  extent,  taken  the 
place  of  a  pendulum  in  larger  time-pieces  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  points  of  the  axis  of  the  balance  have  been 
made  to  rest  upon  friction  wheels  to  reduce  their  friction. 
A  later  method  of  arrangement  throws  aside  the  points 
and  the  spical  spring — a  long,  straight,  thin  and  narrow 
steel  spring  being  made  to  perform  the  office  of  both.  The 
spring  is  secured  to  the  clock-frame  at  both  ends  and 
strained  tight,  and  the  balance  itself,  consisting  simply  of 
a  straight  bar,  loaded  with  a  ball  at  each  end,  is  sus¬ 
pended  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  spring 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  bar  at  right  angles. 
The  spring  is  thus  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a 
frictionless  suspension  for  the  balance  and  a  governor  of 
its  motions. 

New  CoESiRrcnoE  or  Overs. — A  new  mode  of  construct¬ 
ing  ovens  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  public 
establishments  of  Paris.  The  oven  is  paved  with  large 
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square  slabs  of  tena-cotta,  laid  oo  a  bed  of  sand,  which 
rests  on  bricks  that  form  the  roof  of  a  low  rault  supported 
bj  small  columns  of  firebrick.  Into  this  rault  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  the  fire  are  admitted  hj  eight  radiating 
passages,  anjr  one  of  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  so  that  one-eighth,  one-half,  or  the  whole  of 
the  oven  may  be  heated  or  cooled  as  occasion  requires. 
The  vault  communicates  with  the  chimney  by  an  opening 
kept  under  perfect  control. 

Htdroststic  Rulwat  Braki!. — In  the  coiutmction  of 
the  hydrostatic  railway  brake  now  in  use  on  some  of  the 
railroads,  the  brakes  themselves  are  upon  the  usual  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  are  placed  upon  every  carriage,  instead  of  on 
one  or  two  only.  A  cylinder  is  fixed  under  the  carriage, 
inches  diameter  and  three  Inches  stroke,  and  in  this 
cylinder  is  fitted  a  solid  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lever  of  the  brake.  Into  each  side  of  the 
cylinder  is  screwed  an  iron  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  terminating  at  each  end  of  the  carriage  with  a  joint 
of  a  novel  character.  When  the  carriages  are  connected 
the  tubes  are  made  continuous  by  inserting  into  those 
joints  a  flexible  tube  between  each  carriage  ;  and  when 
the  engine  is  attached  to  the  train,  that  is  also  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube,  leading  into  tubes  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tender,  which  tubes  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  applying 
the  brakes.  The  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  near  the 
starting  lever,  and  from  this  cock  is  a  tube  connected  to 
the  tubes  in  the  tender.  When  a  train  is  made  up,  and 
the  engine  attached,  a  cock  inside  the  tender  is  opened, 
and  the  tubes  throughout  the  train  are  allowed  to  fill 
themselves  with  water  ;  water,  being  only  compressible  to 
the  extent  of  one  inch  in  the  15,000,  is  always  ready  to 
be  acted  upon  at  the  moment.  The  mode  of  bringing  the 
brakes  into  use  is :  the  engine  driver  shuts  off  his  steam, 
opens  the  cock  named  in  boiler,  and  in  one  second  the 
whole  of  the  brakes  are  on  the  wheels,  and  are  taken  off 
by  the  driver  shutting  the  cock  in  the  boiler,  and  opening 
one  in  the  tender. 

SnKiRO  Gr.va. — Spikes  are  about  four  Inches  long,  and 
of  the  dimensions  of  a  tobacco  pipe ;  the  head  flat ;  a 
barb  at  the  point  acts  as  a  spring,  which  is  naturally 
presse<l  to  the  shaft  upon  being  forced  into  the  touch-hole. 
Upon  reaching  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  it  resumes  its 
position  and  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  it.  It  can  only 
be  got  out  by  drilling — no  easy  task,  as  they  are  made  of 
the  hardest  steel ;  and  being  also  somewhat  loose  in  the 
touch-hole,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  making  a  drill  bite 
as  effectually-as  it  should  do.  Its  application  is  the  work 
of  a  moment — a  single  tap  on  the  flat  head  with  the  hand 
snificing. 

A  Useful  Disoovert. — M.  Sovel,  of  Paris,  has  discovered 
that  the  oxychloride  of  nne  possesses  a  property  which 
renders  it  superior  to  plaster  of  paris  for  coating  the  walls 
of  rooms.  In  applying  it  for  this  purpose,  a  coat  of  oxyd 
of  xinc,  mixed  with  sixe  and  made  up  like  a  wash,  is  first 
laid  on  the  ceiling,  wall  or  wainscot,  and  over  that  a  coat 
of  chloride  of  xinc  is  applied,  being  prepared  the  same 
way  as  the  wash  at  first.  The  oxyde  and  chloride  effect 
an  immediate  combination  and  form  a  kind  of  cement, 
smooth  and  polished  as  glass,  and  possessing  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  oil  ptdnt,  without  its  disadvantages  of  smell, 
&c.  The  inventor  further  suggests  the  employment  of 
oxychloride  of  xinc  as  a  paint  for  iron,  and  also  to  stop 
hollow  teeth. 

First  Stsam  PROFUiaoE . — ^The  earliest  date  claimed  for 
the  propnlsion  of  a  vessel  by  steam  is  1643.  Don  Gon- 


xales,  director  of  the  Royal  Archives  of  tiamancas,  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world,  in  1826,  an  account  of  an  experiment 
reported  to  have  been  made,  in  1643,  by  order  of  Charles 
T,  in  the  port  of  Barcelona,  by  Blarco  de  Garay,  a  sea 
captain,  to  propel  a  vessel  without  oars  or  sails.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  vessel  was  called  the  Trinidad,  of  two  hundred 
tuns  burden ;  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  consisting  of  persons  of  note,  and  the  report  of  the 
result  was  generally  favorable,  although  one  witness 
states  that  the  invention  was  capable  of  moving  the  ves¬ 
sel  but  two  leagues  in  three  hours  ;  that  the  machine  was 
too  complicated  and  expensive,  and  further,  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  explosion.  The  inventor  was  re¬ 
warded,  but  bis  invention,  and  even  a  notice  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  sunk  into  oblivion  down  to  1826. 


Gutta-Percha  and  I-Ndu  Rubeer. — The  different  prop¬ 
erties  and  qualities  of  these  two  substances  are  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Gutta-percha,  when 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  contracts  considerably  in  bulk ; 
India-rubber,  when  immersed  in  boiling  water,  expands 
and  very  materially  increases  in  bulk.  Gutta-percha 
juice  is  of  a  dark  brown  coior,  and  consolidates  in  a  few 
momenta  after  exuding  from  the  tree,  when  it  becomes  as 
hard  as  wood  ;  India  rubber  sap  is  perfectly  white,  and  of 
about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  ;  when  it  coagulates 
it  gives  from  four  to  six  parts  water  out  of  ten.  Gutta¬ 
percha,  first  treated  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
then  dissolved  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  precipitated, 
yields  a  substance  consistent  with  the  common  properties 
of  gutta-percha  ;  India-rubber,  similarly  treated,  results 
in  a  substance  resembling  in  appearance  the  gum  arabie. 
Gutta-percha  in  its  crude  state,  or  in  combination  with 
other  materials,  may  be  heated  and  reheated  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thin  paste  without  injury  to  its  future  manu¬ 
facture  ;  India-rubber,  if  but  once  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  will  be  destroyed  and  unfit  for  future  use.  Gut¬ 
ta-percha  is  not  dissolved  by  fatty  substances  ;  India-rub¬ 
ber  is  soon  dissolved  by  coming  in  contact  with  fatty  sub¬ 
stances.  Gutta-percha  is  a  non-conductor  of  cold,  heat  and 
electricity,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  non-elastic,  and  has 
little  or  no  flexibility  ;  India-rubber,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
conductor  of  heat,  cold  and  electricity,  and  by  nature 
highly  elastic  and  flexible.  The  specific  gravity  of  gutta¬ 
percha  is  much  less  than  that  of  India-rubber — in  propor¬ 
tion  as  one  hundred  of  gutta-percha  is  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  India-rubber — and  it  is  much  finer  in  quality, 
and  a  far  better  conductor  of  sound.  Fabrics  xrrought  of 
India-rubber  require  a  separate  varnish  to  give  them  pol¬ 
ish  ;  but  the  gutta-percha  possesses  a  nature  of  inherent 
polish  equal  in  luster  to  the  varnish,  and  permanent. 

MA.vuFACrrRiNO  9rxxL  BT  ELXcnactTT. — ^The  London 
Mining  Journal  describes  the  new  and  interesting  process 
of  converting  iron  into  steel  by  a  current  of  electricity, 
passed  through  the  iron  when  placed  in  a  furnace,  and 
imbedded  in  charcoal,  whereby  an  immemie  saving  of  la¬ 
bor,  time  and  fuel  is  the  immediate  result.  By  this  method 
it  is  found  that  iron  can  be  made,  even  from  ores,  equal 
in  purity  to  the  finest  of  iron  at  present  imported.  It  also 
secures  a  greater  power  of  governance  to  the  operators, 
inasmuch  as  the  application  of  the  battery  for  a  certain 
time  will  insure  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  being  taken, 
absorbed  or  concentrated,  and  amalgamated  with  the 
iron,  and  thereby  increasing  or  diminishing  the  action  of 
the  battery,  different  qualities  of  steel  will  be  produced 
with  a  certainty,  regularity  and  eifieieney  which  hitherto, 
under  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture,  has  been  the 
object  wanting — the  great  deaideratnm  sought  after,  a* 
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well  as  the  ead  desired  to  be  attained.  The  Journal  tbioks 
that  if,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  electric  process 
should  be  found  practicable,  we  may  jet  have  cast  iron 
mortars,  guns  and  ordinance  at  once  carbonized  into  steel, 
and  lowered  in  rigidity,  toughness  and  ductility,  as  well 
as  in  the  tensible  properties,  to  any  degree  or  amount  of 
temper. 

CSbitor’s  ©lio. 

ST.  VALENTINE’S. 

The  14th  of  February  is  renowned  as  the  day 
on  which  birds  mate,  and  youths  and  maidens 
feel  most  potently  the  magic  of  the  divine  pas¬ 
sion.  Children  born  on  that  day  are  supposed 
to  be  especial  favorites  of  the  winged  god ;  they 
are  supposed  to  be  most  tenderly  cared  for  by 
his  beautiful  mother  also.  Those  who  receive  a 
token  from  a  beloved  one  may  place  it  beneath 
the  pillow  at  night,  and  a  divination  is  gathered 
from  the  dream  which  follows.  Girls  may  name 
their  two  hands  after  the  two  admirers  best  af¬ 
fected,  and  then  plunge  them  into  clear  water, 
and  the  hand  which  dries  first  will  indicate  the 
future  husband.  Young  men  may  put  a  sprig 
of  evergreen  in  the  button-hole ;  and  should 
any  maiden  ask  therefor,  she  is  likely  to  be  his 
wife.  Attachments  commenced  upon  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  holidays,  which  continue  from  the  14th  to 
the  close  of  the  month,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
happy  and  fortunate.  Indeed,  St.  Valentine 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  loving  saint,  and  to 
have  sent  his  influence  far  down  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  so  true  is  it  that  a  harmony  is  fostered  and  1 
continued  in  the  world,  while  discords  must  die 
out. 

It  is  an  elegant  practice  to  send  genial  mis¬ 
sives  and  love  tokens  upon  this  day,  for  such 
things  are  thought  to  be  auspicious  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Indeed,  a  ring  presented  on  that  day  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  a 
talisman.  IVliether  this  be  true  or  not  is  little 
to  the  purpose,  so  long  as  pure  affections  and 
beautiful  hopes  are  encouraged. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  to  send  grotesque, 
rude,  and  even  insulting  messages  on  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  festivals — a  practice  which  could  originate 
only  in  vulgar,  envious  or  malignant  souls ;  for 
it  is  a  desecration  of  the  period  and  its  offices. 
A  valentine  should  be  complimentary  always. 
It  diould  be  a  tribute,  not  a  rebuke.  It  should 
carry  sunshine  with  it,  not  shadows.  It  should 
not  fear  to  express  admiration  or  love,  for  its 
olycct  is  always  to  relieve  the  heart  of  some 
dear,  secret,  glowing  or  tender  emotion.  If  you 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  express,  be  silent. 

It  may  be  sportful  also,  or  witty,  but  not  sar¬ 


castic.  It  must  not  sting — it  must  not  nnnoy  ; 
nettles  and  hornets  do  these,  while  the  oflice  of 
the  valentine  is  to  impart  gladness.  It  may  be 
sent  to  the  married  or  the  single  without  harm 
to  a  virtuous  or  appreciative  heart ;  for  while 
the  sacred  relation  should  debar  all  vice  and 
folly,  it  ^ould  not  frown  down  an  elegant 
hospitality  to  what  is  genial  and  in  itself  harm¬ 
less.  The  wife  whose  head  is  to  be  turned  by  a 
valentine  is  not  worth  having,  and  the  sooner  a 
man  finds  it  out  the  better;  while  he  who  is 
made  a  noodle  of  in  the  some  way  is  a  small 
representative  of  a  man. 

The  valentine  may  express  simply  apprecia¬ 
tion,  Mendliness  or  devotion,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  one  addressed.  A  woman  of  gt'- 
uius  is  apt  to  receive  many  of  these  tokens,  lie- 
cause  she  represents  in  herself  much  that  is  to 
be  found  singly  or  fragmentarily  in  others  of 
the  sex,  but  we  never  knew  one  who  attached 
any  undue  importance  to  these  tributes.  We  re¬ 
member  once  a  valentine  party  at  the  house  of 
Anna  C.  Lynch,  at  which  each  guest  received 
one  or  more  of  these  missives.  As  the  guests 
were  made  up  of  authors,  artists  and  poets,  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  brillianc  y  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Frances  S.  Osgood,  whose  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  character  made  her  a  general  fa¬ 
vorite,  had  at  least  a  dozen,  while  the  weird, 
deep- thinking  Margaret  Fuller  had  but  one,  and 
that  a  quotation. 

Rings,  watches  and  other  costly  gifts  are  some¬ 
times  inclosed  in  valentines,  but  to  us  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  appreciation  and  regard  is  the  more 
preferable  tribute.  The  following  may  do  as  a 
specimen  of  the  lighter  form  of  a  valentine  : 

TO  MY  VAIJ^lTINE. 

BT  lUZABXrH  OAKS  SMITH. 

’Tvaa  In  the  leafy  lele  of  Paphos, 

(Whose  every  air  with  love  impreesing 
laps  all  the  soul  in  dreams  elysian,) 

Venus,  one  day  her  doves  caressing. 

Saw,  bending  o’er  a  glassy  stream. 

The  Graces,  quite  unused  to  fishing. 

With  crystal  bowl  and  eager  aim, 

A  slippery  fry  intently  dishing. 

Sweet  Venus  laughed  to  see  the  three 
Dart  here  and  there  with  pretty  motion. 

As  each  had  slept  upon  a  vrave. 

And  learned  their  movements  from  the  ocean. 

Now  up  aloft  the  fish  was  home, 

And  now  it  floundered  in  the  water. 

While  all  the  stream  was  flushed  with  light. 

And  all  the  air  was  glad  with  laughter. 

"  ’Tia  all  In  vain,”  bright  Venus  cried — 

”  You  cannot  bold  by  any  art 
That  slippery  thing  you  think  an  eel, 

But  which,  in  truth,  is  George’s  heart. 


EDITOR’S  OLIO. 
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Now,  as  to  my  being  qual¬ 
ified,  I  can  say,  and  am  ready 
to  swear  to  it,  that  I  was  out 
of  the  Senate  the  whole 
time  of  which  I  write — an 
active  business  outsider,  at¬ 
tending  and  attentive — in 
the  confidence  of  half  the 
administrattions — that  is  to 
say,  of  Gineral  Jackson’s, 
and  Colonel  Polk’s,  and  Gin¬ 
eral  Pierce’s — and  was  some¬ 
times  looking  after  the  rest 
with  a  sharp  stick.  I  had  an 
ouUide  view  of  transactions, 
while  the  Colonel,  it  seems, 
only  had  an  inner-side  view. 
And  here  I  guess  I’ve  had 
considerable  the  advantage 
of  him,  and  had  a  thunderin 
sight  wider  view  than  he  had, 
for  anybody  must  know  that 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  a 
mighty  small  place  com- 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE  ; 
OB,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORKINOS  OF  AMERICAN 
POUTICIANS  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS,  AC. 

[Continued.] 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  which 
contained  the  first  part  of  my  “  Thirty  Tears,” 
I  and  the  edditer — for  we  both  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie — I  talked  and  he  writ — so  I  say  1  and  the 
edditer  run  what  they  call  a  sort  of  parallel, 
which,  I  believe,  means  a  kind  of  even  race, 
neck  and  neck,  between  me  and  Colonel  Benton. 
And  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  how  many  pints 
there  was  where  we  was  jest  alike — as  much 
alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  Most  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  found  between  us  was,  one  was  inside 
and  tother  outside.  One  was  showing  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Government  for  thirty 
years,  and  tother  was  showing  the  working  of 
American  politicians  for  thirty  years. 

Well,  now  I’ve  been  lookin  over  Colonel  Ben¬ 
ton’s  two  great  big  vollums  agin,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  grow  more  and  more  alike  all  the  time. 
The  fact  is,  the  Colonel’s  “  qualifications  ”  for 
writin  his  work  was  jest  like  mine,  only  with 
the  aforesaid  difference.  In  stating  his  “quali¬ 
fications  ”  for  writin  his  work,  the  Colonel  says : 
“  I  was  in  the  Senate  the  whole  time  of  which  I 
write— an  active  business  member,  attending 
and  attentive — in  the  confidence  of  half  the  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  a  close  observer  of  the  oth¬ 
ers — had  an  inside  view  of  transactions  of  which 
the  public  only  saw  the  outside,  and  of  many  of 
which  the  two  sides  were  very  different” 


pared  with  all  out-doors. 

So,  having  proved  my  qualifications,  I'll  jest 
go  ahead  with  my  letters  and  dockyments.  And 
if  the  edditer  once  in  awhile  puts  in  a  note  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  explain  matters  as 
we  go  along,  I  want  my  readers  to  understand 
that  there  aint  no  difficulty  between  us ;  but  we 
hitch  our  hosses  together  very  well.  I  allow  him 
to  do  this  little  under-work — that  is,  I  build  the 
house,  and  he  puts  in  the  underpinnin.  I’ve  got 
a  few  more  letters  and  dockyments  to  print 
about  matters  away  down  east  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  then  we  come  on  to  the  Gineral’s 
time,  and  must  look  out  for  the  whirlwinds  and 
artbquakes,  and  blowin  up  of  Cabinets,  and 
fightin  Bank  monsters,  and  Nullification,  and  so 
on.  But  I  musn’t  get  before  my  ttory  ;  so  I’ll 
shet  up.  Major  Jack  Downing. 

Nob  Tork,  JanoaiT',  1857. 

LETTER  IL* 

ABOrr  POOR  MR.  ROBRBTS  HAVIRO  TO  STARD  VP. 

PoRTLAltD,  Jan.  22,  1830. 

Jo  Uncle  Jaikna  Downing,  up  in  DowningmUe : 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua — I  spose  you  learnt  by 
my  letter  t’other  day  to  cousin  I^ihraim,  that 

•  EonoiUAL  Nor. — was  the  rnie  at  the  meeting  of 
the  LeKialature  to  admit  aU  to  a  seat  who  conld  produce 
a  eertifleate  of  their  election,  which  certifleate  wat  con¬ 
sidered  prima  fada  evidence  that  thej  were  dnlj  returned 
as  members  The  Portland  Argus  and  Adrertiaer  were 
the  leading  papers  of  the  two  parties ;  and  as  matters 
began  to  grow  worse  and  worse  In  the  Legislature,  the 
Ai^a  constantly  alBrroed  that  the  Democratic  RepnbH- 
cans  used  every  endeavor  in  their  power  to  organise  the 
government  and  (woceed  in  the  pubUe  business,  but  that 
the  Huntooites  would  not  let  thm.  And  the  Advertiser 
as  constantly  aSrmed  that  the  National  Republicaiu 
used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  proceed  in  the  public  bnst- 
ness,  bnt  the  Jacksonltes  would  not  let  them. 
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you  hud  lost  the  bushel  of  com  you  bet  about  .bat  Mr.  Roberts  shouldn’t  be  elected  at  any 
the  Speaker  in  the  Legislater — I  mean  that  Leg-  rate  ;  and  if  they  couldn’t  prevent  it  any  other 
islater  they  call  the  House — for  Mr.  White  got  way  they  agreed  to  keep  up  a  row  till  midnight 
it  first,  and  then  Mr.  Goodenow  got  it,  and  he’s  And  when  they  brought  in  candles  in  the  even- 
kept  it  ever  since.  And  they  say  he’ll  be  ing  they  knocked  ’em  all  over  and  put  ’em  out 
Speaker  all  Winter,  although  he  don’t  apeak  near  So  they  all  had  to  clear  out ;  and  some  said 
so  much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  ’em.  There’s  there  was  a  vote  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  and 
lawyer  Ruggles,  of  Thomaston,  that  used  to  be  some  said  Mr.  Roberts  adjourned  it  alone,  and 
Speaker,  and  folks  say  he  made  a  very  smart  some  said  ’twasn’t  adjourned  at  alL  And  one 
one.  And  there’s  lawyer  Boutelle,  of  Water-  of  the  depositioners  said  Mr.  Roberts  offered  to 
ville,  who’s  got  eyes  sharp  enough  to  look  give  him  as  much  ram  as  he  would  drink  if  he 
through  anybody,  and  who  makes  ’em  all  as  still  would  only  say  the  meeting  was  fairly  adjourned, 
as  mice  when  he  speaks.  And  there’s  lawyer  But  all  the  depositions  didn’t  convince  but  sixty- 
Smith,  of  Nobleborough ;  he  looks  very  much  nine  members  of  the  House  that  Mr.  Roberts  had 
like  a  man  I  saw  in  the  museum,  that  they  called  a  ptitny  faey  case,  and  there  were  seventy-five 
Daniel  Lambert,  only  he  isn’t  quite  so  large,  convinced  t’other  way.  So,  after  they  had  dis- 
But  my  patience  I  he’s  a  real  peeler  for  speak-  puted  two  days,  they  voted  again  that  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  he  pours  out  his  voice  so  as  to  erts  shouldn’t  have  a  seat  yet. 
make  me  jump  right  up  on  my  feet  If  I  was  Oh  dear.  Uncle  Joshua,  these  Legislaters  have 
going  to  bet  who  would  be  Speaker  next  year,  I  got  the  State  into  a  dreadful  pickle.  I’ve  been 
should  bet  upon  him  before  anybody  else.  And  reading  the  Portland  Argus  and  the  Portland 
there’s  lawyer  Bourne,  of  Kennebunk,  and  law-  Advertiser,  and  it’s  enough  to  scare  a  Bunker 
yer  Kent,  of  Bangor,  and  lawyer  Norton,  of  Mil-  Hill  sojer  out  of  his  seven  senses  to  see  what  we 
burn,  and  Doctor  Burnham,  of  Orland,  and  Doc-  are  all  coming  to.  According  to  these  papers 
tor  Shaw,  of  Wiscasset,  and  Doctor  Wells,  of  there  are  two  very  clever  parties  in  the  State 
Freeport,  and  Parson  Knowlton,  of  Montvillc,  that  are  trying  with  all  their  might  to  save  us 
and  Parson  Swett,  of  Prospect,  and  some  others,  from  ruin.  They  are  called  Democratic  Republi- 
if  I  could  only  think  of  ’em.  Now,  most  any  hint  and  National  Rqmblikiru — and  you’d  be  per- 
of  these  speak  more  than  Mr.  Goodenow  does ;  fectly  astonished  to  see  how  hard  they’ve 
and  still  Mr.  Goodenow  is  called  the  Speaker,  worked,  as  these  papers  say,  in  both  Legislaters, 
because  they  voted  that  he  should  be.  to  set  things  right,  and  get  business  a-going  on 

They’ve  disputed  two  days  more  about  that  well,  so  that  we  can  have  a  Governor,  and  live 
poor  Mr.  Roberts  having  a  seat  I  can’t  see  why  in  peace  and  harmony  and  not  break  out  into 
they  need  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  it  As  a  civil  war,  and  all  be  ruined  in  a  bunch.  But 
they’ve  got  seats  enough  why  don’t  they  let  him  it’s  doubtful  If  they’ll  make  out  to  save  us  after 
have  one,  and  not  keep  him  standing  up  for  all ;  for  there  is  such  a  set  of  Jacksonites  and 
three  weeks  in  the  lobby  and  round  the  fire.  Huntonites,  that  are  all  the  time  a-plotting  to 
It’s  a  plaguy  sight  worse  than  being  on  a  stand-  bring  us  to  destruction,  that  I  tell  ye  what  ’tie, 
Ing  commitee,  for  they  say  the  standing  com-  if  something  isn’t  done  |wetty  soon,  it’ll  be  gone 
mittees  have^  a  chance  to  set  most  every  day.  goose  with  us. 

But  in  the  dispute  about  Mr.  Roberts  last  These  Jacksonites  and  Huntonites  seem  to  have 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  difiSculty  seemed  a  minority  in  the  Legislaters ;  and  they’ve  been 
to  be  something  or  other  about  a/Trtmy  facy  case,  making  a  proper  bother  for  a’most  three  weeks, 
I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  a  case  ’twas,  but  so  that  the  Democratic  Republikins  and  the 
that’s  what  they  called  it.  Some  said  he  hadn’t  National  Republikins  couldn’t  do  nothing  at  all. 
g^t  any  primy  faey  case,  and  he  musn’t  have  a  And  sometimes  I’m  really  afraid  they’ll  have 
seat  till  he  had  one.  The  others  stood  to  it  that  to  break  up  and  go  home  without  doing  any- 
he  had  got  one,  and  a  very  good  one.  Mr.  thing ;  and  if  they  do,  they  say  we  shall  all  be 
Ruggles  said  it  was  full  as  good  a  one  as  the  afloat,  and  there’s  no  knowing  where  we  shall 
gentlemen  from  Portland  had.  And  they  read  land.  The  Republikins  appointed  a  committee 
above  twenty  papers  that  they  called  depositions,  to  count  the  votes  for  €rovernor,  and  the  com- 
about  the  town-meeting  at  Waterborough  ;  but  mittee  told  ’em  t’other  day  there  was  thirty-nine 
they  didn’t  seem  to  say  anything  about  the  pti-  m^mity  few  Mr.  Hunton,  and  he  was  elected. 
my  faey  case.  About  one  half  of  ’em  said  the  But  then  these  Jacksonites  and  Huntonites  went 
town-meeting  was  adjourned,  and  t’other  half  to  disputing  about  the  matter,  and  some  say 
said  ’twasn’t  And  one  of  the  depositions  said  they  will  dispute  it  this  fortnight  yet  What  a 
thm  was  scone  of  ’em  at  the  meeting  agreed  blessing  it  would  be  if  the  Legislaters  were  all 
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Democratic  and  National  Republikins.  The  After  seeing  your  letter  to  Ephraim,  as  I  said 
people  are  growing  pretty  mad  at  all  this  both-  before,  I  concluded  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  scheme 
oration,  and  I  can’t  tell  what’ll  be  the  end  on’t.  to  tackle  up  and  take  a  load  of  turkeys,  some 
Dut  I  shall  write  again  to  you  or  cousin  Ephraim  apple-ease,  and  other  notions  that  the  neighbors 
pretty  soon.  So  I  remain  your  loving  neffu  till  wanted  to  get  to  market,  and  as  your  Uncle  Nat 
death.  Jack  Downing.  would  be  in  Boston  with  the  ax-handles,  we  all 

- -  thought  best  to  try  our  luck  there.  Nothing 

T.KB*TKIt  TIT 

happened  worth  mentioning  on  the  road,  nor  till 

rxcu  JOdHTA  TK1L3  HOW  HK  W1!!«T  TO  HOBTO.V  ASD  TOOK  *  ” 

pixxEH  WITH  THK  ui.vERAL  couKT.  ncxt  momiog  aftcr  I  got  here  and  put  up  in 

Boston,  January  28,  1830.  Elm  Street.  I  then  got  ofT  my  watch  pretty 
Df.aii  Nephew — I  left  home  just  after  your  curiously,  as  you  shall  be  informed.  I  was  down 
letter  to  your  cousin  Ephraim  got  there,  and  I  jjj  the  bar-room,  and  thought  it  well  enough  to 
didn’t  get  a  sight  of  your  letter  to  me  that  you  pretty  considerable  smart,  and  now  and 

put  into  the  Courier  at  Portland  until  I  saw  it  (jjen  compared  my  watch  with  the  clock  in  the 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  Boston,  and  I  guess  and  found  it  as  near  right  as  ever  it  was — 
Mr.  Hale  is  the  only  person  in  Boston  who  takes  ^vhen  a  feller  stept  up  to  me  and  ask’d  how  I’d 
that  are  little  Courier,  so  you  was  pretty  safe  trade  T  and  says  I,  for  what  ?  and  says  he,  for 
aliout  the  letter  not  being  seen,  as  the  printer  your  watch,  and  says  I,  any  way  that  will  be  a 
promised  you.  How  I  happened  to  see  it  here  f^;r  ghake ;  upon  that  says  he.  I’ll  give  you 
you  will  find  out  Iteforel  have  got  through  with  watch  and  five  dollars  ;  says  I,  it’s  done! 
this  letter.  I  guess  you  wont  be  a  little  struck  He  gave  me  the  five  dollars,  and  I  gave  him  my 
up  when  you  find  out  that  I'm  in  Boston.  But  watch.  Now,  says  I,  give  me  your  watch  ;  and, 
I  had  best  lK<gin  at  the  beginning,  and  then  I  says  he,  with  a  loud  laugh,  I  han’t  got  none,  and 
shall  gel  through  quicker.  that  kiud  a  turned  the  laugh  on  me.  Thinks  I, 


let  them  laugh  that  lose.  Soon  as  the 
laugh  was  well  over  the  feller  thought 
he’d  try  the  watch  to  his  ear;  why, 
says  he,  it  don’t  go ;  no,  says  I,  not 
without  it’s  carried — then  I  began 
to  laugh.  He  tried  to  open  it  and 
couldn’t  start  it  a  hair,  and  broke  his 
thumi)  nail  into  the  bargain.  Won’t 
she  open,  says  he  ?  Not’s  I  know  on, 
says  I,  and  then  the  laugh  seemed  to 
take  another  turn. 

Don’t  you  think  I  got  off  the  old 
Brittania  pretty  well,  considerin  ?  And 
then  I  thought  I'd  go  and  see  about 
my  load  of  turkeys  and  other  notioas 
I  expected  to  have  gone  all  over  town 
to  sell  my  load,  but  Mr.  Doolittle  told 
me  if  I’d  go  down  to  the  new  market 
I  should  find  folks  enough  to  buy  all 
I  had  at  once.  So  down  I  goes,  and 
a  likely  kind  of  a  feller,  with  an  eye 
like  a  hawk  and  quick  as  a  steel  trap 
for  a  trade,  (they  called  him  a  fourth 
staller,*)  came  up  to  the  wagon,  and 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson 
we  struck  a  bargin  for  the  whole  cargo ; 
and  come  to  weigh  and  reckon  up  I 
found  I  should  get  as  much  as  10s.  6d. 
more  than  any  of  us  calculated  before 
I  left  home,  and  had  the  applc-sass  left 
iK'sides.  So  I  thought  I’d  jist  see  how 
this  fourth  staller  worked  his  card 
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to  bo  able  to  give  us  so  good  a  price  for  it  was  proper  for  me  to  be  qualitied  before  I  took 
the  turkeys,  and  I  went  inside  the  market  a  seat,  and  I  must  go  before  the  Governor !  By 
house,  and  a  grander  sight  I  never  expect  Jing !  I  never  felt  so  before  in  all  my  bom  days, 
to  see !  But  it  was  the  third  staller,  instead  As  good  luck  would  have  it  he  was  Ijeckoned  to 
of  the  fourth,  had  my  turkeys  all  sorted  and  hung  come  to  a  man  at  the  desk,  and  as  soon  os  his 
up,  and  looking  so  much  better  that  I  hardly  back  was  turned  I  give  him  the  slip.  Jest  as  I 
should  known  ’em.  Pretty  soon  a  gentleman  was  going  off  the  gentleman  who  bought  my 
asked  the  third  staller  what  he  asked  for  turkeys  ?  turkeys  of  the  fourth  staller  took  hold  of  my  arm. 
Why,  says  he,  if  you  want  something  better  than  and  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  ho  was  going  to 
you  ever  saw  before  there’s  some  ’twas  killed  carry  me  to  the  Governor  ;  but  he  began  to  talk 
last  night  purpose  for  you.  You  may  take  ’em  as  sociable  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances, 
at  9d.,  [12  1-2  cents  Massachusetts  currency,]  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  house,  Mr. 
being  it’s  you.  I'll  give  you  12  cents,  said  the  Smith  ?  says  he.  My  name  is  Downing,  said  I. 
gentleman,  as  I’ve  got  some  of  the  General  I  beg  your  pardon,  says  he,  I  mean  Downing. 
Court  to  dine  with  me,  and  must  treat  well,  I  It’s  no  offence,  says  I,  I  hav’nt  been  here  long, 
shant  stand  for  half  a  cent  with  an  old  customer.  Then,  says  he,  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  a  few  of 
says  he.  And  so  they  traded ;  and  in  about  the  your  brother  members  are  to  take  pot-luck  with 
space  of  half  an  hour  or  more  all  my  turkeys  me  to-day,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you 
went  into  baskets  at  that  rate.  The  fourth  staller  join  them.  What’s  pot-luck  ?  said  I.  O,  a  fam- 
gave  me  6d.  a  pound,  and  I  began  to  think  I’d  ily  dinner,  says  he — no  ceremony.  I  thought 
been  a  little  too  much  in  a  hurry  for  trade —  by  this  time  I  was  well  qualified  for  that  with- 
but’s  no  use  to  cry  for  spilt  milk.  Then  I  went  out  going  to  the  Governor.  So  says  I,  yes,  and 
up  to  the  State  House  to  see  what  was  going  on  thank  ye  too.  How  long  before  you’ll  want 
there  ;  but  I  thought  I'd  get  off  my  apple-sass  me,  says  I.  At  3  o’clock,  says  he,  and  gave  me 
on  my  way — and  seeing  a  sign  of  old  clothes  a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  his  name  on  it,  and 
bartered,  I  stepped  in  and  made  a  trade,  and  got  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  number  of  his 
a  whole  suit  of  superfine  black  broadcloth  from  house,  and  said  that  would  show  the  way.  Well, 
top  to  toe  for  a  firkin  of  apple-sass  (which  says  I,  I  don’t  know  of  nothing  that  will  keep 
didn’t  cost  much  I  guess,  at  home.)  me  away.  And  then  we  parted.  I  took  con- 

Accotdingly  I  rigged  myself  up  in  the  new  siderable  liking  to  him. 
suit,  and  you’d  hardly  known  me.  I  didn’t  like  After  strolling  round  and  seeing  a  great 
the  set  of  the  shoulders,  they  were  so  dreadful  many  things  about  the  State  House,  and  the 
puckery ;  but  the  man  said  that  was  all  right,  marble  immage  of  Gineral  Washington,  stand- 
I  guess  he’ll  find  the  apple-sass  full  as  puckery  ing  on  a  stump  in  the  porch,  I  went  out  into 
when  he  gets  down  into  it — but  that’s  Ixjtween  the  street  they  call  Bacon  street,  and  my  stars ! 
ourselves.  Well,  when  I  got  up  to  the  State  what  swarms  of  women  folks  I  saw,  all  drest 
House  I  found  them  at  work  on  the  railroad,  up  as  if  they  were  going  to  meeting.  You  can 
busy  enough  I  can  tell  you ;  they  got  a  part  of  it  tell  cousin  Polly  Sandbum,  who  you  know  is  no 
made  already.  I  found  most  all  the  folks  kept  slimster,  that  she  needn’t  take  on  so  about  being 
their  hats  on  except  the  man  who  was  talking  out  genteel  in  her  shapes,  for  the  genteelest  ladies 
loud  and  the  man  he  was  talking  to — all  the  rest  here  beat  her  as  to  size  all  hollow.  I  don’t 
seemed  to  be  busy  about  their  own  consams.  As  believe  one  of  ’em  could  get  into  our  fore  dore, 
I  didn’t  see  anybody  to  talk  to,  I  kept  my  hat  on  and  as  for  their  arms,  I  shouldn’t  want  bet- 
and  took  a  seat,  and  look’d  round  to  sec  what  ter  mea-sure  for  a  bushel  of  meal  than  one  of 
was  going  on.  I  hadn’t  been  setting  long  before  their  sleeves  could  hold.  I  shan’t  shell  out  the 
I  saw  a  slick-headed,  sharp-eyed  little  man,  who  bushel  of  corn  you  say  I’ve  lost  on  Speaker 
seemed  to  have  the  principal  management  of  the  Ruggles  at  that  rate.  But  this  puts  me  in  mind 

folks,  looking  at  me  pretty  sharp,  as  much  as  to  of  the  dinner  which  Mr. - wants  I  should 

say,  who  are  you?  but  I  said  nothing  and  looked  help  the  Gineral  Court  eat.  So  I  took  out  the 
tother  way.  At  last  he  touched  me  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard  and  began  to  inquire  my 
shoulder ;  I  thought  he  was  feeling  of  the  puck-  way  and  got  along  completely,  and  found  the 
ers.  Are  you  a  member  ?  says  he  ;  sartin,  says  I ;  number  the  first  time ;  but  the  door  was  locked, 
how  long  have  you  taken  your  seat  ?  says  he ;  and  there  was  no  knocker,  and  I  thumpt  with 
about  ten  minutes,  says  I ;  are  you  qualified  ?  my  whip  handle  but  nobody  come.  And  says 
says  he  ;  I  guess  not,  says  I.  And  then  he  left  I  to  a  man  going  by,  don’t  nobody  live  here  ? 
me.  I  didn’t  know  exactly  what  this  old  gen-  and  says  he,  yes.  Well,  how  do  you  get  in  ? 
tleman  was  after,  but  soon  he  returned  and  said  Why,  says  he,  ring ;  and  says  I,  ring  what  ? 
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And  says  he,  the  bell.  And  says  I, 
where’s  the  rope  t  '  And  says  he,  pull 
that  little  brass  nub ;  and  so  I  gave 
it  a  twitch,  and  I’m  sure  a  bell  did 
ring ;  and  who  do  you  think  opened 
the  door  with  a  white  apron  afore 
him?  You  couldn’t  guess  for  a 
week  a  Sundays,  so  I’ll  tell  you.  It 
was  Stephen  Furlong,  who  kept  our 
district  school  last  Winter,  for  five 
dollars  a  month,  and  kept  bachelor’s 
hall,  and  helped  tend  for  Gineral 
Coombs  a  training  days,  and  make 
out  muster  rolls.  We  was  consider¬ 
ably  struck  up  at  first,  both  of  us ; 
and  when  he  found  I  was  going  to 
eat  dinner  with  Mr. - and  Gin¬ 

eral  Court,  he  thought  it  queer  kind 
of  doings;  but  says  he,  I  guess  it 
will  be  as  well  for  both  of  us  not  to 
know  each  other  a  bit  more  than  we 
can  help.  And  says  I,  with  a  wink, 
you're  half  right,  and  in  I  went. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  room  but 

Mr.  -  and  his  wife,  and  not 

a  sign  of  any  dinner  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
though  I  thought  now  and  then  when  a  side 
door  opened  I  could  smell  cupboard,  as  they 
say 

I  thought  I  should  be  puzzled  enough  to 
know  what  to  say,  but  I  hadn’t  my  thoughts 

long  to  myself.  Mr. - has  about  os  nimble 

a  tongue  as  you  ever  heard,  and  could  say  ten 
words  to  my  one,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
way  of  making  talk.  Just  then  I  heard  a  ring¬ 
ing,  and  Stephen  was  busy  opening  the  door 
and  letting  in  the  Gineral  Court,  who  all  had 
their  hats  off,  and  looking  pretty  scrumptious, 
you  may  depend.  I  didn’t  see  but  I  could  stand 
along  side  of  ’em  without  disparagement,  except 
to  my  boots,  which  had  just  got  a  lick  of  bees¬ 
wax  and  tallow.  Not  a  mite  of  dinner  yet,  and 
I  began  to  feel  as  if  ’twas  nearer  supper-time 
than  dinner-time,  when  all  at  once  two  doors 
flew  away  from  each  other  right  into  the  wall, 
and  what  did  I  see  but  one  of  the  grandest 
thanksgiving  dinners  you  ever  laid  your  eyes 
on,  and  lights  on  the  table,  and  silver  candle¬ 
sticks  and  gold  lamps  over  head — the  window 
shutters  closed.  I  guess  more  than  one  of  us 
stared  at  first,  but  we  soon  found  the  way  to  our 
mouths.  I  made  Stephen  tend  out  for  me 
pretty  sharp,  and  he  got  my  plate  filled  three 
or  four  times  with  soup,  which  beat  all  I  ever 
tasted.  I  shan’t  go  through  the  whole  dinner 
again  to  you  ;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  it  cost  me 
much  for  victuals  this  week,  if  I  pay  by  the 
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meal  at  Mr.  Doolittle’s,  who  comes  pretty  near 
up  to  a  thanksgiving  every  day.  There  was 
considerable  talk  about  stock  and  manufactories, 
and  Her  bilities,  and  rimidics,  and  a  great  loss 
on  stock.  I  thought  this  a  good  chance  for  me 
to  put  in  a  word,  for  I  calculated  I  knew  as 
much  about  raising  stock  and  keeping  over  as 

any  of  ’em.  Says  I  to  Mr. - ,  there’s  one 

thing  I’ve  always  obsarved  in  my  experience  in 
stock — jest  as  sure  as  you  try  to  keep  over  more 
stock  than  you  have  fodder  to  carry  them  well 
into  Apcril,  one  half  will  die  on  your  hands  to 
a  sartainty,  and  there’s  no  remedy  for  it ;  I’ve 
tried  it  out  and  out,  and  there’s  no  law  that  can 
make  a  tun  of  hay  keep  over  ten  cows,  unless 
you  have  more  carrots  and  potatoes  than  yon 
con  throw  a  stick  at.  This  made  some  of  the 
folks  stare  who  didn’t  know  much  about  stock, 
and  Steeve  give  me  a  jog,  as  much  as  to  say, 
keep  quiet  He  thought  I  was  getting  into  a 
quag-mire,  and  soon  after,  giving  me  a  wink, 
opened  the  door  and  got  me  out  of  the  room 
into  the  entry. 

After  we  had  got  out  of  hearing,  says  I  to 
Steve,  how  are  you  getting  on  in  the  world  ? — 
should  you  like  to  come  back  to  keep  our  school 
if  I  could  get  a  vote  for  you? — not  by  two 
chalks,  says  Steve,  I  know  which  side  my  bread 
is  buttered  better  than  that — I  get  twelve  dollars 
a  month  and  found,  and  now  and  then  some  old 
clothes,  which  is  better  than  keeping  school  at 
five  dollars  and  find  myself,  and  work  out  my 
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highway  tax  besides ;  then  turning  up  the  cape 
of  my  new  coat,  says  he,  I  guess  IVe  dusted  that 
before  now ;  most  likely,  says  I,  but  not  in  our 
district  school.  And  this  brings  to  mind  to  tell 
you  how  I  got  a  sight  of  your  letter.  They 
tell  me  here  that  ereiybody  reads  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  because  there  is  no  knowing 
but  what  they  may  find  out  something  to  their 
advantage,  so  I  thought  I  would  be  as  wise  as 
the  rest  of  them,  and  before  I  got  half  way 
through  with  it,  what  should  I  find  mixed  up 
with  the  news  but  your  letter  that  you  put  into 
that  little  paper  down  in  Portland,  and  I  knew  it 
was  your  writing  before  I  had  read  ten  lines 
of  it. 

I  h(^  I’ve  answered  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Tour  respectful  uncle, 

JOSHUA  nOWNING. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Topliff  says  your  Uncle  Nat  is  tele¬ 
graphed,  but  I’m  afraid  the  ax-handles  wont 
come  to  much.  I  find  the  Boston  folks  make  a 
handle  of  most  anything  they  can  lay  hold  of, 
and  jest  as  like  as  not  they’ll  make  a  handle  of 
our  private  letters  if  they  should  see  them. 

N.  B.  Ton  spell  dreadful  bad,  according  to 
my  notion ;  and  this  proves  what  I  always  said, 
that  our  district  has  been  going  down  hill  ever 
since  Stephen  Furlong  left  it 

DOCKYMENTS.* 

Extraet  from  Ote  Portland  Courier,  January,  1830. 

Saturday  forenoon,  the  House  having  ad¬ 
journed  at  an  early  hour,  we  repaired  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  with  a  view  of  standing  watch 
awhile.  We  arrived  just  in  the  hight  of  a 
spirited  skirmish,  or  what  mi^t  almost  be  called 
a  battle ;  but  the  room  was  crowded  and  the 
doorway  so  impenetrably  thronged  that  we  could 
gain  no  entrance.  There  was  scarcely  room 
for  a  man  to  wedge  his  nose  in,  unless  it  were  a 
remarkably  thin  and  sharp  one.  From  the  sub¬ 
dued  and  regular  hum  within  there  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  debate  going  on,  but  we  being  some¬ 
what  low  in  stature,  and  a  solid  phalanx  of  six- 
footers  standing  before  us,  we  were  left  in  the 
unpleasant  predicament  of  stretching  up  on  tip¬ 
toe  without  catching  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
scene,  and  holding  our  hands  behind  our  ears 
without  distinguishing  a  syllable  that  was  ut- 
tere<l. 

•EorroRUL  Vemt. — ^In  order  that  the  reader  may  nn- 
deretand  the  pmgrevii  of  the  war  in  the  Maine  I>efrielature, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  partiee  in  the  Senate  were 

ually  divided.  There  were  eif^ht  Huntonites,  or  Nation- 

Republicans,  and  eight  Smithites,  or  Democratic  Re¬ 
publicans,  and  four  vacancies.  The  battles,  therefore,  in 
the  Senate  were  more  serious,  obstinate  and  protracted 
than  they  were  in  the  House.  They  balloted  regularly 
for  President  every  day  for  about  a  fortnight.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  state  of  affisirs  at  that  time,  a  couple  of  extracts 
from  the  Portland  Courier  in  relation  to  the  balloting  in 
tha  Senate  are  subjoined. 


The  debate,  however,  soon  subsided.  We 
learned  afterward,  from  inquiry,  that  it  related 
to  the  subject  of  forming  a  convention  with  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  was  organized  ;  the  eight  Hun- 
tonites  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and 
eight  Smithites  against  it  A  vote  was  then 
passed  to  proceed  to  ballot  for  President  again ; 
and  luckily  for  us  the  ballot-boxes  were  out  in  the 
lobby,  and  out  came  the  messenger,  cutting  his 
way  like  a  hero,  (we  like  to  have  said  hero  of 
New  Orleans,  but  happened  to  think  some  would 
say  we  were  taking  nie>.)  We  simply  say  then, 
he  cut  his  way  through  the  dense  ranks  of  spec¬ 
tators  like  a  hero,  and  we  crept  in  through  the 
breach  he  had  made.  The  committee  collected 
the  votes  for  President  and  retired.  In  about 
ten  minutes  they  returned,  and  declared  the  re¬ 
sult — seven  for  Mr.  Dunlap,  seven  for  Mr.  Kings¬ 
bury,  and  two  scattering. 

They  collected  the  votes  again,  and  retired  as 
before,  and  returned  as  before,  and  declared  the 
same  result.  Again  they  proceeded  in  the  same 
round,  and  came  in  the  third  time,  and  stood 
ready  to  declare.  The  spectators  had  become 
BO  accustomed  to  the  report — for  they  had  been 
listening  to  the  same  tune  nearly  three  weeks — 
that  they  were  whispering  it  off  in  advance  of 
the  committee,  like  a  mischievous  and  sinful  boy 
running  ahtntd  of  some  good  old  country  Dea¬ 
con,  who  always  uses  the  same  W'ords  in  prayer. 
Judge  then,  ye  readers  of  the  Courier,  what  un¬ 
speakable  astonishment  prevailed,  when  from 
the  lips  of  the  Chairman  fell  the  startling  words, 
eight  for  Sanford  Kingsbury,  six  for  Robert  P. 
Dunlap,  and  two  scattering. 

The  effect  w-as  like  that  of  a  clap  of  thunder 
in  the  dead  of  Winter ;  some  faces  grew  longer, 
and  some  grew  shorter ;  in  some  eyes  there  was 
a  look  of  wildness;  in  others  a  leering  com¬ 
placency,  that  seemed  to  say,  “  you’re  dish’d  at 
last while  some  confounded  knowing  glances 
from  other  quarters  visibly  replii'd,  “  not  as  yon 
know  on.”  And  to  be  sure  these  last  were  in 
the  right ;  for  round  they  went  the  fourth  time, 
collected  the  ballots,  counted  them,  and  came  in 
again.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  and  spt.'cula- 
tion  was  very  busy.  Some  thought  this  ballot 
would  settle  the  question,  but  others  doubted. 
The  committee  declared,  and  the  same  old  tunc 
greeted  the  ears  of  the  audience — seven  for  Mr. 
Dunlap,  seven  for  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  two  scat¬ 
tering. 

Another  extract  from  the  same. 

A  NEW  Tune. — We  have  to  pitch  onr  pipe  to 
a  new  tune  this  morning.  The  second  great 
battle  of  the  session  was  fought,  or  rather  ter- 
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m  i  n  a  t  e  d  yesterday  afternoon. 

After  a  regular  engagement  for 
eight  days  in  succession,  during 
which  time  the  regnlar  armies  of 
Huutonites  and  Smithites  in  the 
Senate  were  drawn  up  face  to  face, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  exchang¬ 
ing  some  half  a  dozen  shots  every 
day,  and  then  retiring  by  mutual 
consent,  and  sleeping  upon  their 
arms,  the  conflict  was  ended  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  by  a  nut  de  giterre 
on  the  part  of  the  Ilunonites, 
which  led  them  to  victory  without 
bloodshed.  The  Senate  met  in  the 
afternoon  at  three  o’clock,  and 
proceeded  to  their  usual  round  of 
duties.  The  committee  received 
the  votes  for  President,  and  re¬ 
tired.  and  came  in  again,  and  de¬ 
clared  in  the  strains  of  the  old  tune, 
seven  for  Mr.  Dunlap,  seven  for  Mr. 

would  break  the  handle  of  our  old  birch  broom 
over  your  back  for  serving  me  such  a  caper.  Here 
I  have  been  waiting  three  weeks  for  that  cotton 
cloth  you  got  for  the  footings ;  and  you  know 
the  meeting-house  windows  were  to  have  been 
broke*  a  fortnight  ago,  if  I  had  got  it  And  then 
I  had  to  tell  Sam  I  was  waiting  for  some  cotton 
cloth.  He  tried  to  keep  in  with  all  his  might,  but 
he  burst  out  a  laughing  so,  I’m  a  good  mind  to 
tumhimoff.  'Rai\SlAo,youandhevnUhebotkin 
the  tame  piekle.  You  had  better  let  them  Itgit- 
latert  alone;  and  if  you  can’t  sell  your  az- 
handles,  take  ’em  and  come  home  and  mind  your 
business.  There  is  Jemime  Parsons  romping 
about  with  the  school-master,  fair  weather  and 
fouL  Last  Wednesday  she  went  a  sleigh-riding 
with  him,  and  to-night  she’s  going  to  the  sing¬ 
ing-school  and  he  is  going  to  carry  her.  Last 
night  she  came  over  to  our  house,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  to  Uncle  Zeke’s  to  borry  their  swifts, 
she  said,  when  she  knew  we  had  some,  and  had 
borried  them  a  dozen  times.  I  said  nothing,  but 
went  with  her.  When  we  got  there  who  riiould 
we  find  but  the  school-master.  I  know  Jemime 
knew  it,  and  went  there  purpose  to  have  him  go 
homo  with  her.  She  never  askt  for  the  swifts. 
Coming  home  the  master  askt  her  if  she  had 
seen  your  last  letter.  She  said  yes,  and  began 
to  laugh  and  talk  about  yon,  just  as  though  I 
was  no  relation.  She  said  she  guessed  them  leg- 

eight  to  eight,  except  when  the  four  new  Senators,  elected 
hy  tbs  National  Republicans  to  fill  the  vacancies,  at¬ 
tempted  to  act. 

•^iToauL  Nora. — ^The  law  “  Down  East  ”  retired 
that  the  intentions  of  marriage  between  a  couple  would 
be  posted  up  at  the  meeting-house  by  the  Town  Clerk  two 
or  three  we^s  before  the  marriage  ;  and  this  was  eaUed 
breaking  the  meeting-house  windows. . 

voT..  rv— 14. 


Kingsbury,  and  two  scattering.  They  proceeded 
again,  and  came  in  as  before.  It  was  the fiftidh  bal¬ 
lot  since  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and 
had  a  fifty  pounder  been  unexpectedly  discharged 
in  the  room,  it  would  hardly  have  produced  a 
stronger  sensation,  than  the  declaration  of  the 
committee,  when  they  piped  away  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  tune :  whole  number  of  votes  15.  Neces¬ 
sary  to  a  choice,  8 ;  Joshua  Hall  has  8,  Robert 
P.  Dunlap,  6 ;  James  Steele,  1 ;  Blank,  1.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  coloring  of 
faces,  the  wildness  of  eyes,  or  the  biting  of  lips 
that  ensued  ;  for,  not  arriving  in  season  we  did 
not  sec  them.  But  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  that  the  oc¬ 
casion  would  have  furnished  a  scene  for  paint¬ 
ing,  fully  equal,  if  not  surpassing,  that  in  the 
House  on  the  choice  of  Speaker.  After  the  first 
consternation  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hall  was  de¬ 
clared  duly  elected  President  of  the  Senate. 
Whereupon  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  thanked  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Board  for  the  confidence  they 
had  placed  in  him.  He  doubted  his  abilities  to 
discharge  properly  the  duties  assigned  him ;  but 
under  present  circumstances  he  would  accept 
the  trust.  He  accordingly  took  the  chair.* 

*  E^rroRiAL  Xon.-^Mr.  Hall,  or  Elder  Hall,  an  be  was 
o«aally  called,  was  a  Democratic  Republican,  but  was 
chosen  President  exclusiTely  by  the  National  Republican 
Tote.s,  he  tbrowini^  a  blank  vote  himself.  He  was  a  abort, 
fleshy,  good-hearted  old  gentleman,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  denomination,  and  knew  much  more  about 
preaching  than  he  did  about  politics.  The  Democratic 
Republicans,  after  their  first  consternation  at  his  election 
had  suh4i«led,  fearing  that  he  bad  actually  gone  over  to 
the  enemy,  took  measures  to  have  a  private  consultation 
with  him  immediately  after  adjournment.  This  interview 
resulted  in  nailing  the  old  gentleman  to  his  former  politi¬ 
cal  &ith.  and  he  stuck  to  the  party  like  wax  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  So  the  Senate  was  still  diidded. 
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islaters  would  try  to  make  a  Governor  out  of 
you  next,  if  you  staid  there  much  longer.  One 
of  them  steers  you  sold  to  Jacob  Small  that 
week  you  went  to  Portland  died  t’other  day ; 
and  he  says  if  we  have  no  Governor  this  year  he 
won’t  pay  you  a  cent  for  ’em.  So  you  have  lost 
your  steers  and  Jemime  Parsons,  jest  by  your 
dallying  about  there  among  them  legislators.  I 
say  you  had  better  come  home  and  sec  to  your 
own  business.  I  spose  father  and  brother  Eph. 
would  like  to  have  you  stay  there  all  Winter 
and  tell  ’em  about  the  Governors  and  legislatcrs. 
but  ant  wants  her  tea,  and  I  want  my  cotton 
cloth,  so  I  wish  you’d  make  haste  home  and  bring 
’em.  Your  loving  Cousin,  Nabbv. 

To  Mr.  Jack  Downing. 

IJlTTSm  V. 

MR.  DOWNING  TRLLB  WHAT  A  HOBRLE  TBE  LRGISLATTRE  GOT 
INTO,  IN  IRVING  TO  MAKE  SO  MANY  GOVERNORS. 

Portland,  Feb.  1, 1830. 

Ib  Coutiit  Ephraim  Downing,  up  in  Dowyningville  : 

Dear  Cousin  Ephraim — I  spose  you  expected 
me  to  write  to  you  agin  long  afore  now  and  tell 
you  something  more  about  these  Legislaters, 
and  I  meant  to,  but  I  couldn’t  very  well ;  for 
I’ll  tell  you  jest  how  ’twas.  Some  days,  when 
the  Legislator  would  get  into  a  plaguy  hobble, 
I  would  think  to  ray.self,  well,  soon  as  they  get 
out  of  this  snarl.  I’ll  write  to  cousin  Ephraim 
and  tell  him  all  about  it ;  but  before  they  got 
fairly  out  of  that,  they’d  be  right  into  another ; 
and  if  I  waited  till  next  day  to  see  how  that 
ended,  my  keesersi  before  night  they’d  all  be 
higgledy  piggle,  in  a  a-orse  hobble  than  they'd 
ever  bi'cn  in  afore.  So  if  I  wait  to  tell  you  how 
it  comes  out,  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  wait  till 
haying  time.  Another  thing  I’ve  been  waiting 
for,  was  to  tell  you  who  was  Governor.  But,  0 
dear,  I  can’t  find. out  half  so  much  about  it  now, 
here  in  this  great  city  of  Portland,  where  all 
the  Governors  live,  as  I  could  six  months  ago 
among  the  bear-traps  and  log  houses  in  our 
town,  way  back  in  the  woods.  Last  August, 
you  know,  according  to  the  papers,  we  were 
going  to  have  two  Governors  right  off.  sure  as 
rates— Mr.  Hunton  and  Mr.  Smith.  Well,  now 
its  got  to  be  the  first  of  February,  and  we  haven’t 
got  one  yet  And.  although  the  Governor-makers 
have  had  four  or  five  under  way  for  a  month 
past,  some  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  they 
will  get  one  done  so  as  to  be  fit  to  use  this  year. 
There’s  Mr.  Hunton,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Cutler,  and  Mr.  Goodenow,  and  Mr.  Hall,  have 
all  been  partly  made  into  Governors ;  but  when 
in  all  creation  any  of  ’em  will  be  finiehed,  I  guess 
it  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphy  lawyer  to  tell.  I 
stated  in  my  letter  to  Uncle  Joshua,  that  there 


were  two  very  clever  parties  in  the  Legislater, 
the  Democratic  Kepublikans  and  the  National 
llepublikans ;  and  they  arc  so,  and  very  indus¬ 
trious,  and  try  to  make  things  go  on  right ;  and 
I  really  believe,  if  the  confounded  Jacksonites 
and  Huntonites  didn’t  bother  ’em  so,  they'd 
make  us  a  Governor,  as  quick  as  I  could  make 
an  ax  handle.  It  is  enough  to  do  anyliody’s 
heart  good  to  see  how  kind  and  oliliging  these 
Democratic  Republikans  and  National  Republi- 
kans  are  to  each  other,  and  how  each  party  tries 
to  help  the  other  along ;  and  its  enough  to  make 
anybody’s  blood  boil  to  sec  the  Jacksonites  and 
Huntonites,  jest  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  eat  the  hay  themwlves,  snap  at 
these  two  clever  parties  the  moment  either  of 
’em  sets  out  to  take  a  mouthful.  I’ll  jest  give 
you  an  instance  of  the  kindness  that  these  two 
clever  parties  show  to  each  other.  You  know 
the  Constitution  says  when  we  haven't  any  Gov¬ 
ernor  the  President  of  the  Sinnet  must  be  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  when  we  haven’t  any  President  of  the 
Siiinet,  the  Speaker  of  the  Housi?  must  Iw  Gov¬ 
ernor.  So  when  Governor  Lincoln  died  Mr.  Cut¬ 
ler  was  Governor  for  awhile,  because  he  was  last 
year  President  of  the  Sinnet.  Mr.  Goodenow  is 
a  National  Republikan,  and  when  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Democratic  Republi¬ 
kans  told  him  ns  there  was  no  President  of  the 
Sinnet  elected  yet,  it  belonged  to  him  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  tried  as  hard  as  though  he  had  be¬ 
longed  to  their  own  party,  to  encourage  him  to 
go  right  into  the  council  chamber  and  do  the 
Governor’s  business.  But  the  National  Repub- 
likaus  didn’t  dare  to  let  him  go,  for  he  was 
elected  Speaker  by  only  one  majority,  and  they 
said  if  he  should  leave  the  chair,  it  wouldn’t  be 
five  minutes  before  a  Jacksonito  would  be  whisked 
into  it,  and  then  the  two  clever  parties  would 
all  be  up  a  tree.  Well,  jest  so  ’twas  in  the  Sin¬ 
net  after  Elder  Hall  was  oliNited  President,  only 
the  bread  was  buttered  on  t’other  side.  Elder 
Hall  is  a  Democratic  Republikan,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  tougher  scrabble  to  elect  him  than 
there  was  to  choose  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  elected,  the  National  Re¬ 
publikans  went  to  him  very  kindly,  and  said, 
“  Elder  Hall,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  you  are  now  fairly  Governor  of  the  State 
till  another  Governor  is  qualified.  Don’t  be 
bashful  about  it,  but  plea.se  to  walk  right  into 
the  council  chamber,  and  do  the  Governor’s  busi¬ 
ness.”  But  the  Democratic  Ri^publikan.s  said 
that  would  never  do,  for  if  he  should,  the  Sinnet 
Board  would  be  capsized  in  an  instant  and  the 
Huntonites  would  rule  the  roast.  So  there  was 
a  pair  of  Governors  spoilt  when  they  were  more 
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than  half  made,  jest  by  the  mischief  of  the  Jock- 
sonites  and  Huntonites.  And  the  consequence 
18,  that  Mr.  Cutler  has  to  keep  doing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  business  yet,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
and  whether  it  is  right  for  him  to  or  not.  They 
say  the  poor  man  is  a  good  deal  distressed  about 
it,  and  has  sent  to  the  great  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  know  whether  it’s  right  for  him 
to  be  Governor  any  longer  or  not.  If  the  Judges 
should  say  he  mus’nt  be  Governor  any  longer, 
wo  shall  be  in  a  dreadful  pickle.  Only  think, 
no  Governor,  and  no  laws,  but  everybody  do 
jest  os  they’re  a  mind  ta  Well,  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  I  know  one  thing,  that  is.  Bill  John¬ 
son  will  get  one  good  flogging  for  calling  me  a 
mean  puppy  and  a  coward  last  Summer  ;  I’ve 
longed  to  give  it  to  him  ever  since ;  and  if  the 
Legislator  don't  make  a  Governor  this  Winter, 
I  shall  come  right  home,  and  Bill  must  look  out. 
What  a  pity  ’tis  they  should  waste  so  much  time 
trying  to  make  so  many  Governors ;  for,  if  they 
should  make  a  dozen,  we  shouldn’t  want  to  use 
but  oue  this  year ;  and  it  is  thought  if  they  had 
all  clapt  to  and  worked  upon  one  instead  of 
working  upon  so  many,  they  might  have  had 
him  done  more  than  three  weeks  ago. 

Your  loTin  cousin,  JACK  DOWNING. 

I.KTTKi:  VI. 

HR.  DOWXINO  DmCRIBES  A  SAD  MISHAP  THAT  BEPEIX  THS 
nOl'SS  OF  REFRESENTATirES.* 

PoRTLA.ND,  Tuesday,  Feb.  2,  1830. 

Dear  Cousin  Ephraim — I  have  jest  time  to 
write  you  a  short  postscript  to  a  letter  that  I  shall 
send  you  in  a  day  or  two.  We  have  had  a  dread¬ 
ful  time  here  to-day.  You  know  the  wheels  of 
Government  have  been  stopt  here  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  they  all  clapt  their  shoulders 
under  to-day  and  give  ’em  a  lift ;  and  they 
started  so  hard,  that  as  true  as  you’re  alive  they 
split  both  Legislaters  right  in  fu.  Some  say  they 
arc  split  so  bad  they  can’t  mend  ’em  again,  but 
I  hope  they  can  though ;  I  shall  tell  you  all 
about  how  ’twas  done,  in  a  day  or  two.  I’ve 
been  expecting  a  letter  from  you,  or  some  of  the 
folks,  sometime.  Your  hearty  cousin, 

_  _  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  vn. 

AFFAIRS  TAKE  A  MORE  FAVORADLK  TI  RR. 

PORITA.VD,  Feb.  3, 1830. 

CoraiN  Ephraim — I  thought  I  would  jest  write 

•Editorul  Note. — After  a  stormy  debate  In  the  House 
in  relation  to  forming  a  Convention  of  the  two  brandies 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  the  National  Republi¬ 
cans  finally  carrieil  the  day  ;  whereupon  the  Democratic 
Republicans,  having  remonstrated  to  the  last,  took  their 
hats  and  marched  out  of  the  House  in  a  body,  about 
sixty  in  number,  headed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Noble^rough 
The  National  Republicans  of  tbe  two  branches,  however, 
held  the  Convention,  and  filled  the  vacancies  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  next  day  the  Democratic  Republicans  re¬ 
turned  to  their  seats.  v. 


you  another  little  postscript  to  my  letter  that  I 
was  going  to  send  you  iu  a  day  or  tu,  and  let 
you  know  that  the  Legislaters  want  split  so  bad 
08  some  folks  tho’t  for.  They’ve  got  ’em  both 
mended  agin,  so  that  they  set  ’em  agoing  to-day 
afore  noon.  But  in  the  afternoon,  that  Legis- 
later  they  call  the  Sinnet  got  stuck,  and  in 
trying  to  make  it  go,  it  rather  seemed  to  crack 
a  little  ;  so  they  stopt  short  till  to-morrow.  Its 
been  jostled  about  so,  and  got  so  weak  an’  rick¬ 
ety,  some  are  afraid  it  will  give  out  yet,  or 
in  tu  agin.  Jack  Downing. 

LETTER  vm. 

MRS.  Dowxnra  urges  her  sox  TO  con  home. 

DowxixoniXE,  ='eb.  6, 1830. 

My  Dear  Son — Its  a  good  while  since  I  wTit 
a  letter,  and  I  almost  forget  how  ;  but  you  stay 
down  there  to  Portland  so  long,  I  kind  of  want 
to  say  something  to  you.  I  have  been  churning 
this  morning,  and  my  hand  shakes  so  I  cant 
hardly  hold  my  pen  still  And  then  I  am  afraid 
the  news  I’ve  got  to  tell  will  be  such  a  blow  to 
you,  it  makes  me  feel  sort  of  narvous.  Last 
Sunday  the  schoolmaster  and  Jemime  Parsons  had 
their  names  stuck  up  together  in  the  meeting¬ 
house  porch.  Now  I  hope  you  wont  take  on,  my 
dear  Jack,  for  if  I  was  you,  I  should  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  her  so.  I  guess  she’s  rather  slack,  if 
the  truth  was  known ;  for  I  went  in  there  one 
day,  and  she’d  jest  done  washing  the  floor ;  and 
I  declare,  it  looked  as  gray  as  if  she’d  got  the 
water  out  of  a  mud  puddle.  And  then  she  went  to 
making  pies  without  washing  her  hands  or  shift¬ 
ing  her  apron.  They  made  me  stop  to  supper, 
but  I  never  touched  Jemime’s  pies.  There’s 
Dolly  Spaulding,  I'm  sure  she’s  likelier  looking 
than  Jemime  Parsons,  if  ’twant  for  that  habit 
she’s  got  of  looking  two  ways  at  once.  If  she’s 
making  a  soup,  one  eye  is  always  in  the  pot,  if 
t'other  does  look  up  the  chimney.  She’s  as  good 
a  cook  as  ever  was  born,  and  neat  as  wax-work. 
Sally  Kean  was  to  our  house  spinning  linen 
t’other  day,  because  I  burnt  my  hand  so  bod 
trying  out  lard  I  couldn’t  hold  the  thread,  and 
she  said  Dolly  had  more  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
than  you  could  count  for  one  while,  and  she  is 
always  making  blankets  and  coverlids.  She  has 
sold  footings  enough  to  buy  her  half  a  dozen 
silver  spoons  and  a  case  of  knives.  When  I  was 
young  such  a  gal  would  had  a  huslmnd  long 
ago.  The  men  didn’t  use  to  ask  if  a  gal  looked 
one  way,  or  two  ways  with  her  eyes,  but  whether 
she  was  neat  and  smart ;  only  if  she  hod  thin 
lips  and  peaked  nose,  they  were  sometimes  a 
little  shy  of  her. 

0,  Jack,  I’m  afraid  these  Legislaters  will  be 
the  ruination  of  you!  ’Twill  make  you  jest  like 
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your  Uncle  Joi<hua.  You  know  he  had  rather 
stand  and  dispute  a)x>ut  politiks  any  time,  than 
work  on  his  farm,  and  talking  will  never  build 
a  stone  wall  or  pay  our  taxes. 

I  dont  care  so  much  about  the  shushon  as 
your  poor  cousin  Nabby  does  about  the  cotton 
cloth.  But  your  father  has  got  the  rumatiz 
dreadfully  this  Winter ;  and  its  rather  hard  for 
him  to  have  to  cut  all  the  wood  and  make  the 
fires  this  pold  weather.  I  cant  see  what  good 
’twill  do  for  you  to  stay  in  Portland  any  longer, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  come  heme  and  see  a 
little  to  the  work  on  the  farm. 

Your  loving  mother,  MART  DOWNING. 


LKTTl'^R  IX. 

»R.  DOWXIXG  TCUA  ABOUT  TRIGGING  THE  WHEBIA  OF  GOV- 
BRNMKNT. 

PoRTLANP,  Thursday,  Feb.  11, 1830. 

Dear  Cocsin  Ephraim— I’ve  wrote  you  two 
poH»cnj)h  since  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is,  these  Legislators  have  been  carryin  on  so 
like  all  possest,  and  I’ve  been  in  looking  at  ’em 
so  much,  I  couidn’t  get  time  to  wvite  more  than 
three  lines  at  once,  for  fear  I  should  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  should  miss  seeing  some  of  the  fun. 
But,  thinkin  you’d  be  tired  of  waiting,  I  tried  to 
get  the  printer  to  send  my  letter  yesterday  ;  but 
he  told  me  right  up  and  down  he  couldn’t.  I 
told  him  he  must,  for  I  ought  to  sent  before 
now.  But  he  said  he  couldn’t  and  wouldn't,  and 
that  was  the  upshot  of  the  matter,  for  the  paper 
was  chock  full,  and  more  tu,  of  the  Governor’s 
message.  Bless  my  stars,  says  I,  and  have  we 
got  a  Governor  done  enough  so  he  can  speak  a 
message?  Yes,  indeed  we  have,  says  be,  thankt 
be  to  the  two  great  RtpMikin  partite,  who  have  saved 
the  State  from  the  anarkee  of  the  Jacksonites 
and  Huntonites ;  the  Governor  is  done,  and  is 
jest  a  going  into  the  Legislater,  and  if  you’ll  go 
right  up  there,  you  can  see  him.  So  I  pushed  in 
among  the  crowd,  and  I  got  a  pretty  good 
■queezin  tu ;  but  I  got  a  good  place,  for  I  could 
elbow  it  as  well  as  any  on  ’em.  And  I  hadn’t 
been  there  five  minutes,  seemingly,  before  we 
had  a  Governor  sure  enough ;  and  a  good  stout, 
genteel-looking  sort  of  a  man  he  was  tu,  as  you 
would  see  in  a  whole  regiment,  taking  in  cap¬ 
tains  and  all.  Nobody  disputed  that  be  was  fln- 
Lshed  pretty  workmanlike  ;  and  he  ought  to  be, 
for  they’d  lieen  long  enough  about  it.  So  they 
concluded  to  swear  him  in,  as  they  call  it.  and 
he  took  a  great  oath  to  behave  like  a  Governor 
a  whole  year.  Some  say  the  wheels  of  Govern¬ 
ment  will  go  along  smooth  and  easy  now,  as  a 
wheel-barrow  across  a  brick  yard ;  but  some 
shake  their  heads,  and  say  the  wheels  will  be 
jolting  over  rocks  and  stumps  all  Winter  yet ; 


and  I  don’t  know  but  they  will,  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  hadn’t  hardly  turned  his  back  upon  ’em 
and  gone  out,  before  they  went  right  to  dis¬ 
puting  agin  as  hard  as  ever.  They  took  up  that 
everlasting  dispute  about  Mr.  Rolierts’  having  a 
seat ;  for,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  they’ve  kept  that 
poor  man  standing  there  till  this  time. 

I  ’ll  tell  you  how  ’t  is.  Cousin  Ephraim,  we 
must  contrive  some  way  or  other  to  keep  these 
Jacksonites  and  Huntonites  out  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ter  another  year,  or  we  shall  be  ruin’d  ;  for  they 
make  pesky  bad  work,  triging  the  wheels  of 
Government.  They’ve  triged  ’em  so  much  that 
they  say  it  has  cost  the  State  about  fifty  thomand 
doUare  a’ready,  more  than  ’twould,  if  they  had 
gone  along  straight  without  stopping.  So  you 
may  tell  Uncle  Joshua  that  besides  that  bushel 
of  corn  he  lost  in  betting  about  the  Speaker 
he’ll  have  to  shell  out  as  much  as  itco  bueheh 
\more  to  pay  the  cost  of  triging  the  wheels. 
Jingoe!  sometimes  when  I’ve  seen  the  wheels 
chocked  with  a  little  trig  not  bigger  than  a  cat’s 
head,  and  the  whole  Legislater  trying  with  all 
their  might  two  or  three  days,  and  could ’nt 
start  it  a  hair,  how  I ’ve  longed  to  hitch  on  my 
little  speckled  four-years-olds,  and  give  ’em  a 
pull ;  if  they  would  ’nt  make  the  wheels  fly 
over  the  trigs  in  a  jiffy,  I  wont  guess  agin. 
’Tothcr  day,  in  the  great  convention,  when  both 
Legislators  met  together  to  chuse  some  Coun¬ 
sellors,  Mr.  Boutelle  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Noblebo- 
rough  tried  to  explain  how  ’twas  the  wheels  of 
Government  were  trig’d  so  much.  Mr.  Boutelle, 
as  I  have  told  you  a-fore,  is  a  National  Republi¬ 
can,  and  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Democratic  Republican. 
They  differed  a  little  in  their  opinion.  Mr. 
Boutelle  seemed  to  think  the  trigs  were  all  put 
under  by  one  elaee  of  politieiane,  and  from  what 
he  said,  I  took  it  he  meant  the  Jacksonites.  He 
said  ever  since  the  Legislater  began,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  started  the  wheels,  that  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians  would  throw  under  a  chock  and  stop  ’em  ; 
and  which  ever  way  they  turned,  that  class  of 
politicians  would  meet  ’em  at  every  corner  and 
bring  ’em  up  all  standin.  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to 
think  another  class  of  politicians  had  the  great¬ 
est  hand  in  it,  and  it  was  pretty  clear  that  be 
meant  the  Huntonites.  He  said  when  they  first 
got  here,  that  class  of  politicians  sot  the  wheels 
of  Government  rolling  the  wrong  way  ;  they  put 
the  big  wheels  forward,  and  the  Legislater  bad 
been  going  backwards  ever  since,  jest  like  a  lob¬ 
ster.  And  the  Huntonites  not  only  trig’d  the 
wheels,  whenever  they  begun  to  roll  the  right 
way ;  but  as  soon  as  the  “  blessed  Governor  ’’ 
was  done  they  trig’d  him  tu ;  and  though  he 
had  been  done  four  days,  they  would  ’nt  let  him 
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come  into  the  Legi»later  bo  that  their  eyes  could 
be  blest  with  the  eight  of  him.  So  ft-om  what  I 
can  find  out,  the  Jacksonites  and  Huntonitee 
both  are  a  troublesome,  contrary  set,  and  there 
must  be  some  way  contrived  to  keep  ’em  out  of 
the  Legislator  in  future. 

It  seems  soon  after  you  got  my  first  letter. 
Uncle  Joshua  tackled  up,  and  started  off  to 
Boston  with  a  load  of  turkeys  and  apple-sass. 

I  had  a  letter  from  him  t’  other  day,  as  long  as 
all  out-doors,  in  the  Boston  iVdvertiser.  He 
says  he  got  more  for  the  turkeys  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  tu ;  but  I  think  it’s  a  plaguy  pity  he 
did  ’nt  bring  ’em  to  Portland.  I  know  he ’d  got 
more  than  he  could  in  Boston.  Provision  kind 
is  getting  up  here  wonderfully,  on  account  of 
these  Legislators  being  likely  to  stay  here  all 
Winter ;  and  some  think  they  ’ll  be  here  half 
the  Summer  tu.  And  then  there’s  sich  a  cloud 
of  what  tliey  call  lobby  members  and  offleev 
hunters,  that  the  butchers  have  got  frightened, 
and  gone  to  buying  up  all  the  beef  and  pork 
they  can  get  hold  on,  far  and  near,  for  they  arc 
afraid  a  famine  will  be  upon  us  next.  How- 
somever.  Uncle  Joshua  did  well  to  carry  his 
••  puckery  apple-sass  ”  to  Boston.  He  could  ’nt 
get  a  cent  for’t  here ;  for  everybody’s  puckery 
and  sour  enough  here  now. 

Give  my  love  to  father  and  mother  and  cousin 
•  Nabby.  I  shall  answer  their  letters  as  soon  as  I 
can.  Your  lovin  cousin, 

JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTKR  n 

an.  nowsno  .idmsxs  cxclb  josbi'a  to  bold  oit  to  his 

BCSUKL  or  COKM,  BECACSl  THI  LEOISLATCKK  BAD  Bmi'N 
TO  “RIP  rr  THKIR  DCINS.” 

PORTIARD,  Friday,  February  12, 1830. 
tg-  rail  im<A  cart  and  tpetd, 

Ukab  Uncle — If  you  haven’t  paid  over  that 
are  bushel  of  corn  yet,  that  you  lost  when  you 
bet  Mr.  Ruggles  would  be  Speaker,  hold  on  to  it 
for  your  life,  till  you  hear  from  me  agin,  for  I 
aint  so  clear  but  you  may  save  it  yet  They’ve 
gone  to  rippin  up  their  duins  here,  and  there’s 
no  knowing  but  they  may  go  clear  back  to  the 
beginning  and  have  another  tug  about  Speaker. 
At  any  rate,  if  your  bushel  of  corn  isn’t  gone 
out  of  your  crib  yet,  I  advise  you  by  all  means 
to  keep  it  there. 

Tell  'Squire  N.  the  question  is'nt  settled  yet ; 
and  you  wont  shell  out  a  single  kernel  till  it  is 
fiurly  nailed  and  clinched,  so  it  can’t  be  ript  up 
agin.  I'll  tell  you  what  tis.  Uncle  Josh,  the 
Supreme  Court  beats  the  Jacksonites  and  Hun- 
tonites  all  hollow  for  trigging  the  wheels.  You 
know,  after  they  had  such  a  tussle  for  about  a 
week  to  choose  Elder  Hall  President  of  the  Sin- 
net,  and  after  be  come  in  at  last  all  hollow,  for 


they  said  he  had  a  majority  of  eight  out  of  six¬ 
teen,  they  went  on  then  two  or  three  weeks 
nicely,  duin  business  tie  and  tie,  hard  as  they 
could.  Then  up  steps  the  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  tells  Mr.  Hall  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  ought  to  go  into  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber.  They  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  thunder¬ 
struck  at  first  But  they  soon  come  to  agin,  and 
Elder  Hall  got  out  of  the  chair  and  Mr.  Kings¬ 
bury  got  into  it,  and  they  jogged  along  another 
week,  duin  business  as  hard  as  ever.  They  said 
all  the  chairs  round  the  table  ought  to  be  filled, 
so  they  changed  works  with  the  House  and  made 
four  more  Sinneters.  So  having  four  good  fresh 
hands  come  in,  they  took  hold  in  good  earnest 
and  tunied  off  more  business  in  two  days  than 
they  had  done  in  a  month  before. 

Then  up  steps  the  Supreme  Court  agin  and 
tells  ’em  their  cake  is  all  dough ;  for  they  hadn’t 
been  duin  constitutionaL  This  was  yesterday  ; 
and  it  made  a  dreadful  touse.  They  went  right 
to  work  rippin  up  and  tarein  away  what  they'd 
lx>en  duin ;  and  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  they  turned  out  the  four  new  Sinneters,  out 
of  their  chairs,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
begin  to  make  four  more.  They  took  hold  so 
bash  about  it,  I  spose  some  the  rest  of  the  Sin¬ 
neters  begun  to  be  afraid  they  should  be  ript  up 
tu  ;  so  they  clear’d  out,  I  guess  near  about  half 
on  ’em,  and  haven’t  been  seen  nor  heard  of  to¬ 
day.  Some  of  ’em  that  had  more  courage  went 
in  and  tried  to  du  business ;  but  there  wasn’t 
enough  of  ’em  to  start  an  inch.  They  sent  a 
man  all  round  town  in  the  forenoon  and  aftei^ 
noon  to  tell  ’em  to  come  in  and  go  to  work,  but 
he  couldn’t  find  hide  nor  hair  of  one  of  ’em. 
Elder  Hall  said  he  guested  they  must  be  somewhere  in 
a  convention. 

Some  say  they’ll  rip  up  the  new  Councillors 
next,  and  then  the  Governor,  cause  the  new  Sin¬ 
neters  helpt  make  ’em  all.  But  there’s  one  com¬ 
fort  left  for  us,  let  the  cat  jump  which  way 
’twill ;  if  Mr.  Hiinton  isn’t  a  constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Elder  Hall  is;  the  Judges  have  nailed 
that  fast.  So  I  think  Bill  Johnson  will  get  off 
with  a  whole  skin,  for  I  shant  dare  to  flog  him 
this  year.  If  they  go  clear  back  to  the  Speaker, 
and  decide  it  in  favor  of  your  bushel  of  com,  I 
shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  toTinneffu,  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XL 

RK.  DOWNIXO  DESCRIBU  SORE  OCSEB  DTIXS  Uf  THE  BEXATE.* 

•  Editowal  Note. — The  Democratic  Republicans  in- 
siiited  that  the  Convention  which  filled  the  vacancies  in 
the  Senate  was  not  constitutional,  and  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  new  members  at  the  Biwrd,  and  the  President 
refused  to  count  their  votes.  After  considerable  tnimoil 
the  four  new  ftenators  withdrew  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
several  others  of  the  same  party  withdrew  also,  so  that 
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Some  of  ’em  motioned  that  they’d 
lay  it  on  the  table ;  but  come  to  con¬ 
sider  on  it,  they  found  they  couldn’t 
according  to  the  Constitution,  with¬ 
out  there  was  more  of  ’em  to  help  ; 
for  they  hadn’t  got  a  korum.  They 
said  they  couldn’t  lay  it  on  the  table, 
nor  du  nothin  at  all  with  it.  I  was 
afraid  the  poor  old  gentleman  would 
have  to  stand  there  and  hold  it  till 
they  got  the  wheel  mended  agin.  But 
I  Ix'lieve  he  Anally  Id  it  dmp  on  the 
table ;  and  I  spose  there  was  nothin 
in  the  Constitution  against  that. 

They  got  the  wheel  mended  Mon¬ 
day  about  eleven  er  clock,  so  they 
could  start  along  a  little.  But  them 
are  four  new  Sinneters  that  they  ript 
up  Thursday  night,  come  right  back 
agin  Monday,  and  sot  down  trf  the 
great  round  table ;  and  stood  tu  it 
through  thick  and  thin,  that  they 
want  ript  up,  and  no  sich  thing. 
Well,  this  kicked  up  a  kind  of  a  bob¬ 
bery  among  ’em,  so  they  thought 


7b  Cousin  Ephraim  Donming,  up  in  Dou-ningnlle  r 

Portland,  Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  1830. 

Dear  CorsiN’  Ephuai.h — Here  I  am  yet,  and 
haven’t  much  else  to  du,  so  I  might  as  well  keep 
writin  to  you ;  for  I  spose  Uncle  Joshua ’s  in  a 
peck  of  trouble  about  his  bushel  of  corn.  I’m 
pesky  fraid  he’ll  lose  it  yet ;  for  they  dont  seem 
to  rip  up  worth  a  cent  since  the  first  night  they 
begun.  The  truth  was,  they  took  hold  rather  tu 
ha.sh  that  night ;  and  rippin  up  them  are  four 
new  Sinneters  so  quick,  they  scart  away  four  or 
Ave  more  old  ones,  so  they  didn’t  dare  to  come 
in  again  for  tu  days.  And  that  threw  ’em  all 
into  the  suds,  head  and  ears.  It  was  worse  than 
trigging  the  wheels,  for  it  broke  the  Sinnet 
wheel  right  in  tu,  and  left  it  so  Aat  that  all 
Job’s  oxen  never  could  start  it,  if  they  hadn't 
got  it  mended  again.  They  trieil,  and  tried,  to 
keep  duin  something,  but  they  couldn’t  du  the 
Icxstest  thing.  One  time  they  tried  to  du  some¬ 
thing  with  a  little  bit  of  a  message  that  was 
sent  to  ’em  on  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  House. 
The  President  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  held  it 
up,  and  asked  ’em  what  was  best  to  du  with  it. 

there  was  not  a  quorum  left  to  do  business.  After  two  or 
three  days,  however,  they  returned,  and  the  new  Sena¬ 
tors  re  asserted  their  claims  to  a  seat.  Great  confusion 
ensued  ;  the  President  refused  to  count  their  votes ;  and 
taking  the  votes  of  the  other  members,  he  declared  the 
Senate  adjourned.  The  National  Republicans  refused  to 
consider  it  an  adjournment,  kept  their  seats,  and  began 
to  talk  of  re-organizing  the  Senate  by  choosing  a  new 
President.  Elder  Hall,  therefore,  fearing  the  chair  would 
be  immediately  filled  again  if  he  left  it,  kept  his  seat,  but 
still  repeatedly  declared  the  Senate  adjourned.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  scene  are  more  minutely  described  in  fbe 
Major’s  letter. 


they'd  try  to  journ.  The  President  counted  ’em, 
and  said  they  were  journed,  and  might  go  out. 
One  of  the  new  Sinneters  said  the  President 
didn’t  count  right,  and  they  want  journed  a  bit ; 
and  they  must  set  still  and  have  an  overhauling 
about  it. 

So  they  set  down  agin,  all  but  four  or  five 
Democratic  RepubKcans  that  put  on  their  hats 
and  great  coats  and  stood  backside  of  the  room. 
The  room  was  chock  full  of  folks  looking  on, 
and  the  President  told  ’em  the  Sinnet  was 
journed  and  they  might  as  well  go  out,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  keer  tu,  and  they  put  their 
hats  on  and  began  to  laugh  like  fun.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  sot  still  in  his  cheer;  for  I  spose  he  thought 
if  he  left  it  some  of  them  are  rogiiLsh  fellers 
would  be  gettin  into  it.  The  man  that  kei'ps 
order,  told  the  folks  they  must  take  their  hats 
otf  when  they  were  in  the  Sinnet ;  but  they  said 
they  would  ’nt,  cause  the  Sinnet  was  ajourned. 
Then  the  man  went  and  asked  the  President  if 
the  Sinnet  was  all  ajourned,  and  the  President 
said  ’twas,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
And  the  spectators  felt  so  tickled  to  think  they 
could  wear  their  hats  when  the  Sinneters  were 
setting  round  the  great  table,  that  they  kind  of 
whistled  a  little  bit  all  over  the  room. 

Finally,  after  settin  about  half  an  hour, 
another  man  got  up  and  motioned  to  ajourn, 
and  the  President  got  up  and  put  it  to  vote 
agin.  He  told  ’em  if  they  wanted  to  ajourn. 
they  must  say  ah,  and  they  all  said  ah  this  time, 
and  cleared  out  in  Ave  minutes. 
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But  about  this  rippin  up  business  ;  mstcad  of 
rippia  up  the  Councillors,  as  some  thought  they 
would,  both  Legislators  met  together  to-day, 
and  called  in  four  of  the  Councillors,  and  nailed 
'em  down  harder  with  an  oath. 

They ’ve  sot  the  committees  to  work  like  fun 
now,  and  its  thought  they  ’ll  turn  off  business 
hand  over  hand  ;  for  you  know  its  almost  March, 
and  then  the  great  Supreme  Court  meets  here. 
And  they  say  they  have  a  grand  jury  that  picks 
up  all  disorderly  and  mischievous  folks,  and 
carries  ’em  in  to  court,  and  the  court  puts  ’em 
in  jail.  These  Legislators  have  l>eon  cuttin  up 
such  rigs  here  all  Winter,  that  they  begin  to  look 
pretty  shy  when  any  thing  is  said  about  the  first 
of  March,  and  I  dont  l)elicve  the  grand  jury  ’ll  | 
be  able  to  find  a  single  mother’s  son  of  ’em 
when  the  court  gets  here. 

From  your  couKin,  JACK  DOWNIXO. 

Copy-rightal,  tuxording  to  act  of  Congress. 

[To  be  coutinued.] 

- - 

HAVE  WE  A  CROMWELL  AMONQ  US? 

Ls  there  a  Cromwell  among  us?  might  be  an¬ 
swered  by  “  Yes,  a  thousand,  and  staunch  Demo¬ 
crats,  every  one,  and 

**  Guiltless  of  their  country’s  blood,** 

which  is  no  more  than  a  poetic  figure  of  speech 
as  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  Never  did  a  country  more  im¬ 
peratively  cry  for  the  man  of  succor  than  did 
the  people  of  England  cry  for  Cromwell.  By 
the  following  paragraph,  from  an  Indiana  paper, 
it  would  seem  there  are  really  persons  with  his 
blood  in  their  veins  living  in  this  country : 

“  A  part  of  a  family  descended  from  Cromwell,  it  i» 
said,  lire  in  Clay  County,  Ind.  They  are  farmers,  rather 
above  mediocrity  in  their  vicinity.  Intelligent,  and  in  fuli 
possession  of  the  iamily  history — they  still  keep  up  the 
name  of  Oliver  in  every  family.  Oliver  Cromwell  V  now 
lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Bowling  Green.  He  died  there  an 
aged,  respected  and  venerated  citizen  of  Clay  County,  in 
1855.  If  France  did  not  find  the  missing  Dauphin  in  Ebe- 
nezer  Wiiliams,  England  can  Bnd  her  Cromwells  in  the 
Hoosier  Stale.” 

- - 

The  AxciEXT  Van  Durkns. — We  find  this 
name  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  times  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  owner  was  a  rich,  fat  Burgher,  who 
lived  sumptuously  and  took  to  politics  but  indif¬ 
ferently.  Is  our  ex-President  a  descendent  of 
those  old  Burghers  of  the  time  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange? 

Four  Points  op  a  Case. — An  Eastern  editor 
says  that  a  man  in  New  York  got  himself  into 
trouble  by  marrying  two  wives. 

A  Western  editor  replies  by  assuring  his  co¬ 


temporary  that  a  good  many  men  in  that  section 
have  done  the  same  thing  by  marrying  one. 

A  Northern  editor  retorts  that  quite  a  number 
of  his  acquaintances  found  trouble  enough  by 
barely  promising  to  marry,  without  going  any 
further. 

A  Southern  editor  says  that  a  friend  of  his 
was  bothered  enough  when  simply  found  in 
company  with  another  man’s  wife. 

A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays  have 
passed,  with  their  usual  festivities,  family  re¬ 
unions,  annual  visits,  presents,  tokens  of  friend¬ 
ship,  Ac.,  and  the  new  year  is  fairly  inaugurated. 
Congress  has  gone  to  work,  at  lost,  with  some 
degree  of  earnestness  and  vigor.  Like  the  boy 
who  had  his  “  stent  ”  for  the  day,  and,  having 
played  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  then 
took  hold  of  his  work  resolutely  and  declared 
“  he  would  give  it  a  wo/ul  shake  before  night  ” — 
so  the  National  Legislature,  having  talked 
through  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  se-ssion  and 
played  through  the  holydays,  seems  to  be  dis- 
po.%d  to  take  hold  and  give  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  a  woful  shake  before  the  4th 
of  March.  When  we  last  went  to  press  the 
House  was  discus.<iiag  the  question  of  allowing 
.Mr.  Whitfield  the  right  to  a  scat  as  Delegate 
from  Kansas.  The  question  was  finally,  by  a 
very  small  majority,  decided  in  his  favor.  But 
ex-Governor  Reeder  has  prepared  to  contest  the 
scat,  and  has  laid  his  claims  before  the  House  in 
a  strong  petition,  backed  by  the  names  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  free-State  settlers  in 
Kansas.  Mr.  Whitfield  is  the  Pro-Slavery  dele¬ 
gate,  elected  under  what  are  called  the  “  bogus 
laws,”  passed  by  the  “  border  ruffian  ”  Legisla¬ 
ture.  But  as  it  now  seems  to  be  generally  con¬ 
ceded  on  all  sides  that  Kansas  is  to  be  a  free 
State,  it  may  not  be  deemed  worth  while  to 
waste  much  of  the  short  time  remaining  of  this 
Congress  in  disputing  which  of  the  two  dele¬ 
gates  shall  have  the  seat. 

Charles  Sumner  has  been  re-elected,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of 
Mas-sachusettsjto  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Out  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes  of 
the  House,  he  received  all  but  twelve,  which 
were  divided  between  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Choate, 
and  two  or  three  others.  In  this  act  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Ma8.«achu8ctts  has  fitly  vindicated  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  State,  and  paid  a  mer¬ 
ited  tribute  to  Mr.  Sumner  for  the  brutal  and 
murderous  assault  committed  upon  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sumner  has  not  yet 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  as- 
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Muilt,  and  perhaps  will  bear  them  through  life, 
if  they  do  not  even  hasten  him  to  his  graye.  He 
has  so  much  improved,  however,  that  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  papers,  recently,  that  he  expected 
soon  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  His  as¬ 
sassin-like  assailant  still  holds  a  seat  in  the 
House,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he 
has  forfeited  all  claims  to  respect,  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  man  of  honor.  He  has  secured  to 
himself  fame,  however ;  his  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity,  and  be  will  be  a  long  time  remem¬ 
bered  in  history  as  the  man  who  struck  down 
Charles  Sumner  with  a  bludgeon  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

Much  excitement  was  produced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Friday,  Jan.  9,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  charges  of  corruption  and  bribery 
against  members.  For  several  weeks  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  some  of  the  New  York  papers  at 
Washington  had  been  throwing  out  dark  hints 
and  sometimes  bold  charges  of  corruption,  in¬ 
trigue  and  bribery  among  the  members  in  con¬ 
nection  with  carrying  certain  land  schemes  and 
other  projects  through  Congress.  At  last,  on 
the  day  alluded  to,  Mr.  Kelsey,  a  member  from 
New  York,  called  for  the  reading  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  containing  strong 
charges  of  this  kind,  and  moved  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  be  made.  The  article  was  read  from  the 
Clerk’s  desk,  and  the  House  was  at  once  in  an 
uproar.  Some  were  for  a  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  some  were  for  a  summary  expulsion 
of  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  the  House  without  dignifying  him  with  an 
investigation.  Several  members  mode  very  bit¬ 
ter  or  contemptuous  speeches  against  the  press 
and  their  correspondents,  who  hung  about  Con¬ 
gress  listening  to  whispers  and  circulating  vile 
slanders  through  the  country.  The  tide  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  press, 
and  a  resolution  was  about  to  be  offered  for  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  At  this  juncture,  a  member  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Paine,  aro.%  and  said  the  article 
which  had  been  read  from  the  Times  was  not 
lacking  a  foundation  in  fact  The  excitement 
now  increased,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain.  He  then  stated  that  a  bribe  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollats  had  been  ofiered  to  himself  by 
a  member  of  the  House  for  his  vote  in  favor  of 
a  certain  Minnesota  Land  bill.  The  name  was 
demanded  on  all  sides,  bnt  Mr.  Paine  refused  to 
give  it  He  said  if  a  committee  of  investiga¬ 
tion  was  raised,  he  woald  appear  before  it  and 
give  his  testimony.  The  House  finally  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee,  with  full  powers  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  to  make  a  general  in¬ 


vestigation  of  all  charges  of  bribery  or  corrup¬ 
tion  against  members,  both  during  the  present 
sc^on  and  the  last.  On  Saturday  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  were  appointed  on  the  committee 
by  the  Speaker :  W.  H.  Kelsey,  6f  New  York, 
(Republican) ;  J.  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina, 
(Democrat) ;  H.  W.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  (Amer¬ 
ican)  ;  D.  Ritchie,  of  Pennsylvania,  (Republi¬ 
can)  ;  H.  Warner,  of  Georgia,  (Democrat).  The 
investigations  and  report  of  this  committee  will 
be  looked  for  with  very  strong  interest.  There 
is  a  very  general  impression  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  badly  “  rotten  in  Denmark,’’  and  that  it  is 
high  time  the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  -tree. 
“  Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall.” 

There  is  much  speculation  in  the  papers  and 
among  politicians  as  to  who  will  constitute  the 
new  Cabinet  officers  of  the  incoming  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  has  been  very  positively  affirmed, 
and  as  positively  denied,  that  General  Cass  has 
been  offered  and  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Among  the  latest  statements  from 
Washington,  however,  is  one,  said  to  be  based 
on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buehanan  himself,  that  if 
he  had  fixed  on  any  person  in  his  own  mind  as 
a.  member  of  the  Cabinet,  neither  that  person 
nor  any  other  individual  knew  who  it  was.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  an  old  politician,  and  a  man  of  un¬ 
doubted  ability.  He  will  probably  make  an  in¬ 
dependent  President.  It  is  difficult  to  “  catch 
old  birds  with  chaff.”  A  great  deal  of  chaff  is 
scattered  North  and  South,  with  the  view  of 
leading  the  new  President  this  way  and  that,  but 
it  will  probably  be  labor  lost.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  names  have  already  been  paraded  in  the 
papers  as  likely  to  receive  Cabinet  appointments. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  John 
.\ppleton,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  was  for  a 
while  Secretary  of  Legation  with  Mr.  Buchanan 
at  London,  is  to  go  to  Washington  and  take 
charge  of  the  Union  newspaper. 

General  Simon  Cameron,  Republican,  was  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  This 
was  generally  unexpected.  The  impression  pre¬ 
vailed  extensively  that  Colonel  Forney  would  be 
elected  to  that  post,  as  this  was  well  understood 
to  be  much  desired  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  Colonel 
Forney  has  been  very  active  and  efficient  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the 
Presidency,  and  will  probably  receive  some  im¬ 
portant  appointment  under  his  administration. 

James  S.  Green  has  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

James  F.  Simmons,  Republican,  is  elected  to 
the  Senate  from  Rhode  I.aland,  in  place  of  Gen. 
Charles  T.  James,  Democrat. 
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State  Legislature.  The  popular  feeling  in  the 
Territory  is  in  favor  of  the  Legislature’s  organ¬ 
izing  and  holding  their  ground. 

In  the  late  news  from  Europe  there  are  some 
points  of  interest.  There  seems  to  be  strong 
probability  of  war  between  Prussia  and  Switz¬ 
erland.  Prussia  has  peremptorily  demanded  the 
release  of  certain  royalist  prisoners  confined  in 
Ncufchatel  for  insurrectionary  movements.  The 
Swiss  Government  as  peremptorily  declines  the 
demand,  and  prepares  for  the  trial  of  the  pris¬ 
oners.  Prussia  orders  fifty  thousand  men  to  be 
in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  her  republican 
neighbor.  The  gallant  Swiss  spirit  is  roused, 
and  the  battle  cry  resounds  through  all  her  wild 
hills  and  mountain  passes,  and  the  whole  people 
arc  ready,  if  necessary,  to  fiy  to  arms.  Should 
the  struggle  come,  it  may  light  the  general  flame 
of  war  throughout  Europe — a  war  between  des¬ 
potic  and  free  institutiona  The  war  in  the  East 
also,  between  England  and  Persia,  may  perhaps 
lead  to  important  results  affecting  the  general 
condition  and  affairs  of  Europe. 

Hugh  Miller,  the  distingoiahed  Scotch  geolo¬ 
gist,  author  of  the  “  Old  Red  Sandstone,”  and 
the  “  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,”  is  dead.  Ho 
was  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  but  fifty-one 
years  old,  and  his  early  departure  will  be  great¬ 
ly  lamented  by  the  friends  of  science  and  Chris- 
tiauity.  It  appears  he  died  from  the  discharge 
of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hand.  He  was  a  little  out 
of  health,  and  was  subject  to  somnambulism. 
He  hod  become  a  little  nervous  from  the  attempt 
of  robbers  to  enter  his  house  and  rub  his  valua¬ 
ble  museum,  and  had  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  l^- 
room  for  defense.  It  was  suppo»!d  he  rose  in 
his  sleep,  or  under  nervous  excitement,  and  by 
some  means  discharged  the  pistol,  the  contents 
of  which  reached  his  heart. 

John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  are  having  a 
very  good  time  together,  shaking  hands  and 
being  very  polite.  It  was  a  very  good  Yankee 
idea  in  our  Government  to  purchase  that  British 
Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute,  which  had  been 
lost  and  abandoned  in  the  frozen  seas  till'  the 
Yankees  found  her  and  brought  her  home.  Our 
Government  had  her  all  repaired  and  fitted  up 
as  good  as  new,  and  then  put.  Capt.  Hartstein 
and  a  gallant  crew  aboard  of  her,  and  sent  her 
over  as  a  present  to  Cousin  John.  The  thing 
took  remarkably.  All  England  is  boiling  over 
with  good  feeling  about  it  The  Queen  visited 
the  ship  and  thanked  Capt  Hartstein  in  person  ; 
and  the  Captain  and  his  officers  have  been  feast¬ 
ed  and  toasted,  and  invited  and  visited,  and 
dined  to  their  hearts’  content — took  Christmas 
dinner  with  the  Queen,  and  are  to  be  sent  home 


There  is  some  little  commotion  again  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  There  are  yet  two  Legislatures  cltuming 
authority  in  the  Territory — the  Border  Ruffian, 
and  the  Free  State.  The  Free-State  Legislature 
assembled  at  Topeka  on  the  6th  of  January. 
But  a  quorum  was  not  present,  and  no  business 
transacted.  The  Free-State  Governor,  Robin¬ 
son,  had  resigned.  A  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal  appeared  and  arrested  seven  of  the 
members  for  hig^  treason,  and  had  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  several  more.  The  treason  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  the  oath  as  members  of  the  Frec- 
in  gnmd  style  in  an  English  Government  steam¬ 
er.  When  that  steamer  gets  here,  if  Brother 
Jonathan  don’t  show  off  a  little,  we  wont  guess 
again. 

WHITTLINO.-A  YANKEE  PORTRAIT. 

BT  BK\’.  /.  rnBrOMT. 

The  Yankee  boy,  before  be’a  lent  to  school, 

Well  knows  the  mystery  of  that  magic  tool, 

The  pocket-knife.  To  that  his  wistful  eye 
Turns,  when  he  hears  his  mother’s  lullaby  ; 

His  hoanled  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 

Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 
.tnd  in  the  edneation  of  the  lad. 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had  ; 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brings 
A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor’s  art. 

His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart. 

His  elder  pop-gun  with  its  hickory  rod. 

Its  sharp  exploeion  and  rebounding  wad. 

His  corn-stalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 
That  murmurs  from  his  pumpkin-leaf  trombone 
Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.  To  these  succeed 
His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  teed, 

His  windmill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win. 

His  water-wheel  that  turns  upon  a  pin ; 

Or  if  bis  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 

You’ll  see  his  ship  “  beam-ends  upon  the  fioor,” 
Full-rigged,  with  raking  masts  and  timbers  staunch. 
And  waiting  near  the  wash-tub  for  a  launch. 

Thus,  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven. 

Ere  long  he’ll  solve  you  any  problem  given  ; 

Hake  any  gimcrack,  musical  or  mute, 

A  plow,  a  coach,  an  organ  or  a  flute  ; 

Hake  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock  ; 

Cut  a  canal  or  build  a  floating  dock  ; 

Hake  anything,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore. 

From  a  child’s  rattle  to  a  seventy -four ; 

Hake  it,  said  If  Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it. 

He’ll  make  the  thing  and  the  machine  that  makes  IL 

And  when  the  thing  is  made — whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air  or  on  the  sea, 

Whether  on  water,  o’er  the  waves  to  glide, 

Or  on  the  land  to  roll,  revolve  or  slide. 

Whether  to  whirl,  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring. 

Whether  it  be  a  pistol  or  a  spring. 

Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass. 

The  thing  desigired  shall  surely  come  to  pass ; 

For  when  his  hand’s  upon  it,  yon  may  know 
That  there’s  go  in  it,  and  he’ll  make  it  go . 
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PALHEiTO — no.  1. 

silk  galloon  illuminated  with  Jet  balls,  ana  s 
border  of  Gothic  guipure.  When  made  of  bias.,  guipure, 
.  it  is  decorated  with  a  network  of  black  bugles  ,  when  of 

point  d’aiguille,  a  large  ribbon  of  a  tender  tint  plaited 
a  lavieille  replaces  the  galloon  and  network.  On  the 
shoulders  there  are  lace  jockeys,  which  sot  off  the  sleeves 


Balls  and  opera  houses  arc  now  the  attraction  of  the  of  the  dress.  We  also  see  somo  very  charming  bodies 
day.  Our  attention  must,  therefore,  be  especially  directed  made  of  a  trellis-work  of  velvet  and  chenille.  Through 
to  full  dress  toilet,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  this  slight  screen,  fair  shoulders  and  finely  rounded  arms 
categories,  one  for  the  ball-room,  the  other  for  evening  may  he  seen  to  advantage.  The  ends  of  the  sleeves  and 
parties.  The  toilet  for  evening  parties  may  have  a  low  or  the  edges  of  the  waist  lappets  are  bordered  with  chantilly 
high  body  as  the  wearer  pleases.  A  low-bodied  dress  may  lace.  This  body  Is  very  convenient,  as  it  may  accompany 
become  almost  high-bodied  by  the  use  of  one  of  those  a  skirt  with  or  without  flounces.  When  a  skirt  has  no 
beautiful  )Iarie  Antoinette  fichus  of  black  or  white  lace  ;  flounces,  it  has  ornaments  up  the  sides  made  of  large 
or,  if  greater  elegance  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  of  blonde  watered  silk  or  a  bright  and  contrasting  color,  with  spi- 
or  ribbon.  There  is,  also,  a  very  charming  novelty  now  rals  of  black  lace  and  ribbon  bows  to  match  the  silk, 
in  &vor,  called  the  Princesi  pelerine.  This  pelerine  is  This  kind  of  ornament  is  in  great  favor  for  visiting  toilet, 
made  of  black  velvet  when  intended  for  visiting  toilet,  of  On  sarcenet,  watered  sUk,  and  reps  dresses,  we  generally 
black  guipnre  or  point  lace  when  it  is  to  accompany  a  full  see  broad  side  ornaments  of  bUck  velvet.  Velvet  aprons 
dress  toilet.  It  is  a  mere  nothing,  but  one  of  those  ele-  are  also  a  trimming,  or  the  order  of  the  day,  but  they 
gant  nothings  which  at  once  place  a  woman  on  the  very  have  less  of  stylish  novelty  than  the  ornaments  up  the 
pinnacle  of  fashion.  It  is  a  kind  of  band  and  stole,  such  side.  Skirts  are  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
as  was  worn  by  that  clever  old  coquet  Hadame  de  Main-  I/>uls  XV  and  Madame  do  Pompadour, 
tenon,  who  knew  how,  under  the  show  of  simplicity,  to  Since  we  are  on  the  snbject  of  novelties,  before  touch- 
attract  attention  and  admiration.  When  the  Princess  ing  on  ball  dresses,  we  will  just  notice  the  Serrano  torf, 
pelerine  is  made  of  black  velvet,  it  is  trimmed  with  a  rich  the  favorite  garment  of  all  our  aristocratic  dames  and 
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THE  rxioy— FIG.  2. 

ftishtonftblo  IxrmrffFX  to  assume  the  name  of  one  of  our  | 
brightest  stars  of  fashion.  This  Test  must  have  been  well 
assured  of  its  graceful  cut  and  superior  style  of  ornament. 
It  is  made  of  Thtba  yelvet,  s  maroon  velvet  shot  with  a 
golden  tint.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  cut  into  small 
rounded  basquines,  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  steel  buttons 
and  silk  ones  of  the  same  color  as  the  velvet.  The  whole 
decoration  of  this  vest  consists  of  grenades  of  steel  beads, 
with  silk  and  steel  tassals.  It  looks  like  a  vest  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  Isabeau  of  Bavaria  and  the  good  and  gentle 
Adetta  must  have  worn  such  vests.  The  sleeves  are 
plaited  on  the  top  of  the  arm.  Then  they  terminate  in  a 
little  puff  and  a  deep  frill,  bordered  with  steel  beads  in 
bunches  mixed  with  silk  tassals. 

A  plush  dress,  Thda  color.  Plush  has  great  success 
with  pretty  women.  It  is  a  kind  of  silk  fur,  and  always 
looks  youthful  and  smart.  I  am  speaking  of  short  curled 
plush,  for  the  old-fashioned  plush  is  too  heavy  and  too 
thick.  The  skirt  has  no  ornament.  It  contains  eight 
widths,  and  is  of  a  piece  witk  the  body,  which  is  plain  and 
slightly  pointed.  The  sleeves  are  formed  of  three  large 
plaits,  and  hang  down  in  the  Venetian  style,  very  long, 
very  wide,  and  slit  up  square  as  far  as  the  seam.  They 
are  bothered  with  a  ruche  a  la  vieilU  of  a  large  fnwined 
ribbon,  TMba  color.  A  similar  mche  is  put  on  the  body 
so  as  to  form  a  square  bertha. 


A  dress  of  large-watered  silk, 
pearl  gray,  having  the  skirt  of  a 
piece  with  the  body.  The  sleeves 
have  three  flounces  very  deep, 
cut  slantwise  of  the  stuff,  and 
sewed  on  even.  The  first  is  round 
the  arm-hole.  These  three 
flounces  are  in  the  fan  shape, 
and  stand  out  very  open.  They 
^  are  bordered  with  a  row  of  Chan- 

Sw  tilly  lace.  On  the  body  there  is 

a  pretty  fichu  in  the  pleasant 
■4.—  ~  style,  made  of  Chantilly  lace. 

A  dress  of  ruby  velvet,  with 
I  .  V  long  waist  lappets  a  la  Louis 

#  i.Tt,  ,fi  jrilT.  The  sleeves  have  a  vel- 

▼ct  jockey,  tlien  two  velvet 
flounces  covered  with  Chantilly 
BRSBr  ~  ~  lace.  The  two  flounces  are  very 

wide,  and  slit  up  square  as  far 
^  as  the  jockey.  The  lace  is  gath- 
I  *  ered  all  round  the  opening.  The 

flounces  are  lined  with  white 
^  sarcenet,  and  have  a  narrow 

d  white  ruche.  On  the  body  a 

I  round  bertha  of  Chantilly  lace. 

:  A  lace  flounce  at  the  bottom  of 

}  A'dress  of  large-w’atered  silk. 

\  \  ^  delicate  gray  tint,  having 

(  i  \  on  each  side  of  the  skirt  two  or- 

^  ‘  ^  ^.  \  naments  of  cherry-colored  wa- 

I'  t  \  tered  silk,  striped  with  black 

I  ,y  ’i.  T,  A  velvet.  The  body  is  low,  and 

t  ’!'  '’\  has  a  pointed  fichu  of  cherry 

^  >  If  >  watered  silk,  narrow  black  vcl- 

^  vet  and  guipure.  The  sleeves 
^  I  ji  *  have  small  puffings,  with  a  gui- 

t  f  '  \  pure  sabot. 

'  f  \  A  dress  of  silk  dre^uef,  having 

a  skirt  ornamented  up  the  sides 
with  bugle  tassals.  The  body 
is  in  the  Chinese  style— quite  a 
novelty  1  There  are  three  lappets,  as  it  were,  with  sharp 
Vandykes,  banging  between  each  other  and  all  having  a 
bugle  tassal  at  the  point.  The  sleeves  are  Chinese  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Chinese  style  is  also  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  black  velvet.  The  lappets  are  very  long. 
There  are  four  Vandykes  superposed  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  a  very  singular  dress,  and  I  only  mention  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  ladies  who  like  what  is  fantastic  and  un¬ 
common. 

The  last  dress  we  shall  mention  is  a  bride’s,  made  of 
white  silk,  with  three  deep  flounces  of  the  same,  covered 
by  as  many  of  splendid  Honiton  lace.  Each  silk  flounce 
comes  below  the  lace  one,  and  is  bordered  with  a  chicoree 
of  white  silk.  The  top  flounce,  both  lace  and  silk,  is  put 
on  at  the  waist,  so  that  the  body  has  no  lappets.  The  body 
is  plain  and  gleefully  pointed  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
round  bertha  of  Honiton  lace  contrived  in  front  in  very 
rich  revers.  In  the  middle  of  the  body  is  a  white  silk 
chicoree  ruche.  The  sleeves,  in  the  Ristori  style,  are  open 
inside  the  arm,  and  are  bordered  with  a  silk  chicoree  and 
a  frill  of  Honiton  lace.  Tho  under-sleeves  consisv  of  three 
large  puffs  of  illusion  tulle,  terminated  by  a  flounce  of 
Honiton  lace  turned  up  as  cuffs  and  fastened  at  the  wrist 
by  a  bow  of  white  ribbon.  To  complete  this  elegant  wed¬ 
ding  toilet,  we  must  state  that  the  coiffure  consisted  of  a 
long  vail  of  illusion  tulle,  covering  the  whole  person  and 
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pat  on  a  la  Juite.  A  crown  ot  orange  flowera,  white 
fncluioa,  and  unall  white  roaea,  laatened  the  veil  of  the 
head.  To  put  on  when  leoving  the  church  the  ladj  had 
a  white  cashmere  burnoua,  bordered  with  a  rich  galloon, 
and  completed  by  a  hood  with  long  tassels. 

Now  a  word  on  silk  tissues  for  dresses.  We  will  notice 
only  the  richest. 

The  Shower  Pearli  dress,  of  felt-color  silk,  having 
three  flounces  enriched  with  bouquets  of  maroon  velvet 
flowers,  fiilling  in  showers  of  pearls,  and  twisted  wreaths. 

The  dress,  a  green  silk  ground  having  green 

flounces  striped  with  white  velvet,  studded  by  bouquets 
of  roses  and  terminating  in  a  white  fringe. 

The  Stsuramu  dress,  claret  ground,  and  having  three 
flounces  ornamented  with  two  broad  bands  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  spotted  with  small  bows  of  claret  silk,  and  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  band  of  black  plush. 

The  Ariadne  dress,  bright  yellow  ground,  having 
flounces  decorated  with  Moorish  designs,  black,  yellow, 
and  gold. 

The  IVbrwaa  dress,  a  deep  blue  ground,  having  blue 
flounces  quadrilled  with  black  velvet  and  blue  eii^  nte 
quadrilles  appear  between  two  bands  of  black  velvet.  The 
last  bend  is  terminated  by  fringe. 

Ball  Dacaag. — We  begin  with  a  white  dress,  covered 
by  four  skirts  of  white  silk,  bordered  with  a  mossy  fringe. 
The  body  is  puffed  with  white  tulle  with  bows  of  white 
silk  ribbon.  The  sleeves  are  in  the  Greek  style.  On  eaeh 
tulle  skirt  bows  of  white  ribbon  run  up  the  side.  The 
head-dress  consists  of  field  flowers  with  long  grass.  The 
bouquet  on  the  body  is  in  the  sheaf  form  and  extends  np 
the  shoulders. 

A  dress  of  pink  large- watered  silk,  haring  a  deep  flounce 
of  pink  crape  and  a  small  tunic  with  long  points  ruched 
with  pink  ribbon.  Between  the  points  is  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon.  The  sleeves  are  puffed  in  pink  crape  and  have  a 
bow  on  the  shoulder  with  long  ends.  The  head-dress  con¬ 
sists  of  ivy  with  tufts  Of  Bengal  roses. 

A  blue  tarlatane  dress  having  three  flounces,  each  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  wreath  of  white  lilac,  in  application  and 
satin  foliage.  Body  decorated  with  a  bertha  of  five  small 
flounces,  representing  five  wreaths  of  lilac.  Round  coro¬ 
net  of  white  blae. 

A  dress  of  bright  yellow,  having  two  deep  flonnces  of 
gauxe  of  the  same  color  confined  by  long  loops  of  bUek 
velvet.  Body  with  draperies  in  the  Sirigne  style,  agraffed 
with  black  rdvet.  A  poi^  head-dress  of  black  velvet  and 
cherry  velvet  flowers.  >. 

A  pink  silk  dress,  having  four  flounces  bordered  with  a 
wreath  of  pink  primroses.  The  body  has  a  bertha  com¬ 
posed  of  three  cordons  of  primroses  with  a  bouquet  on  the 
shoulder  and  a  tuft  on  the  breast.  The  short  puffed 
sleeves  are  also  bordered  with  a  row  of  pink  primroses. 
Round  garland  on  the  head. 

A  dress  of  large-watered  white  silk,  with  three  flounces 
of  Alencons  point  lace,  each  surmounted  by  three  fringes 
of  mixed  wild  flowers.  These  flower  flounces  are  very  ele¬ 
gant  and  quite  new.  The  body  has  a  bertha  of  lace  and 
flower  fringe. 

A  jonquil-color  dress  with  a  double  skirt.  A  bouquet 
of  natural  jonquils  on  the  first  skirt.  Body  plaited  in 
draperies  with  a  bouquet  of  jonquils.  Puffed  sleeves.  On 
the  head  a  round  garland  of  jonquils. 

A  blue  silk  dress,  having  three  blue  fiounees  starred 
with  silver.  Greek  body  and  sleeves.  Coiffure  diamond 
stars  forming  a  diadem.  Cache-peigne  of  blue  azaleas,  sil¬ 
ver  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  blue  velvet  leaves. 

We  will  conclude  otir  monthly  notice  by  a  few  coif¬ 
fures  : 


The  Serrano  pauure  of  iipanish  grapes,  purple  and  gold, 
with  natural  tendrils  and  green  moss.  Six  cordons  up 
the  skirt,  three  on  each  side.  On  the  head  a  garland  in 
the  Barohante  Style.  The  bouquet  on  the  body  is  placed 
very  low  and  has  long  branches.  Bunch  of  grapes  on 
each  shoulder. 

An  Indian  ooiffure,  formed  of  large  natural  marigolds, 
with  hearts  formed  of  garnet  beads. 

The  Ampkritde  coiffure,  composed  of  branches  of  coral 
and  water  ribbons,  reeds  and  sea  moss. 

The  Chidioi  coiffure,  having  bandelettes  of  long  green 
velvet  leaves  tinted  with  gold,  bright  yellow  velvet  loops, 
and  a  blonde  barbe  tied  in  a  Greek  knot,  with  one  lung 
end  of  velvet  and  one  of  blonde. 

The  Dwhm  ooiffhres,  with  blonde  barbe  and  long 
agraffe  of  white  terry  velvet  ribbon  striped  with  gold. 
This  agraffe,  placed  on  one  side,  is  terminated  at  eaeh  end 
by  a  bow  of  ribbon  without  ends.  A  diadem  of  green 
leaves,  powdered  white,  and  long  bunches  of  white 
fuchsias. 

A  coiffure  of  tea-roses,  with  long  leaves  variegated  in 
brown,  purple,  green  and  gold. 

A  Naiad  coiffure,  of  green  Bympheas,  green  foliage 
lighted  by  s  bright  moonbeam,  spangled  heath,  water- 
leaves,  and  water-ribbon. 

VUOOllTBKa  DX  RE!f!(gVILLB. 

DsBCSumog  OP  ExoBAvnos _ ITg.  1  is  one  of  the  most 

attractiva  garments  in  the  cloak  line.  Material,  a  double- 
fitoed  German  beaver,  (outside  brosm  with  a  blue  tuff 
woven  in,  and  inside  Mazarine  blue.)  with  a  “  Marie  Stu* 
art  ”  Hood.  Bottom  edged  with  a  pointed  bias  fold  velvet 
nine  inches  wide,  finished  with  narrow  velvet  galloon,  and 
ornamented  with*  doable  acorn  buttoiu.  The  Hood  is 
edged  with  velvet,  and  terminates  in  a  point,  completed 
with  a  bow,  made  of  black  velvet,  with  fiowing  ends.  The 
formation  of  the  hood  gives  the  cloak  a  light  and  simple 
appearance,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  for  early  Fall  It  can  be  furnished  in  a  great 
variety  of  materials  and  prices. 

Fig.  2. — ^This  is  drawn  from  a  rich  maroon  velvet  man¬ 
tilla,  elaborately  embroidered  with  clusters  of  grapes  and 
vine  foliage,  intermingled  with  fiowers— -with  a  novelty  in 
fringe  which  has  just  been  produced.  It  consists  of  a 
rich  diamond  net-work,  ornamented  with  a  fiincy  satin 
daisy  button  on  each  diamond,  with  a  heavy  crimped  tas¬ 
sel.  The  beauty  of  this  garment  consists  of  the  peculiar 
shape  (of  the  seam)  on  the  shoulder  and  formation  of  the 
half-sleeve  in  front,  and  so  arranged  as  to  fit  the  form  in 
every  part  with  grace  and  elegance.  It  can  be  made  in  all 
sites  and  materials,  and  will  be  a  great  favorite  with  those 
who  wish  a  chaste  and  genteel  mantilla. 

Gin  up  all  Idea  op  Women  Folks. — A  funny 
correspondent  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Trans¬ 
cript  writes  as  follows : 

I  have  recently  gin  np  all  Idea  of  woman  folks  and  come 
back  to  perlitical  life.  I  am  more  at  home  in  this  line 
than  in  huntin’  the  fair  sects.  Aingills  in  petticuts  an’ 
”  kiss  me  quicks  ”  is  pretty  to  look  at,  and  I  gin  in,  but 
darm  ’em  they  are  as  slippery  as  eels,  and  when  you  fish 
for  ’em  and  get  a  bite,  you  somehow  or  other  find  your¬ 
self  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line,  they  have  cotched  yon  I 
An’  when  you’ve  stuffed  ’em  with  peanuts,  candy,  and 
doggertypes,  they  will  throw  you  away  as  they  would  a 
cold  tater.  Leastwise  that’s  been  my  experience.  But 
I’ve  done  with  ’em  now.  The  Queen  of  Sheber,  the 
sleepin’  beauty,  Kleo-patry’s  needle,  Pompey’s  pillar,  an’ 
I/>t’s  wife,  with  a  steam-engine  to  help  ’em,  couldn’t 
tempt  me.  The  very  sight  of  a  bonnet  riles  me  all  over. 


